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PEEFACE. 



Mrs. Bray's Autobiography is published in com- 
pliance with the directions contained in her will ; she 
rests her apology for the publication upon some passages 
in an essay of Dr. Johnson : " Lives can only be written 
from personal knowledge, which is growing -less every 
day, and in a short time is lost for ever. What is 
known can seldom be immediately told, and when it 
might be told is no longer known. To preserve, there- 
fore, even fragments of what is truth, by written record, 
is alike valuable to ourselves and to our posterity : " and, 
" There has, perhaps, rarely passed a life of which a 
judicious and faithful narrative would not be useful. 
For . . . every one has, in the mighty mass of 'the 
world, greal; numbers in the same condition with him- 
self, to whom his mistakes and miscarriages, escapes 
and expedients, would be of immediate and apparent 
use." 

January, 1884. 
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Ninety-two years between Christmas Day, 1790, 
And Ohristmas Day, 1882, measdre a period than 
. which it would be hard' to select one more eventful 
in the history of the modern wor^d. That and more 
.than that space is eovered by a^ife of which our 
obituary yesterday recorded the close, . Mrs, 
' Bray had gifts toifascinate , the grasdsire$ of the 
present generation. She survived to be the most 
' charming of old ladies out of a f«4ry tale. Though 
she was not and never claimed til be a great writer, 
her stories of Devonshire made the most varied, pf 
English counties familiar far beyond its borders. 
The authoress of " The ,Tamar and the Tayy " 
- deserves to be adopted among Devon worthies by 
right of good work. Her memoir of Thomas Stothard 
ranks high among art biographies. She had 
been an indefatigable helpmate to her first hns- 
^ band, Charles Stothard, in his labours of antiqua- 
rian draughtsmanship, and completed his mcst^m- 
portant undertaking. As a novelist, she dischar^d, 
as our own columns testify, to a recent date the 
office of supplying the leading libraries with whole- 
some and kindly, if not inspired, fiction. But the 
real vocation of her almost centenarian career was 
to watcn time as it passed, and to bear benevolent 
witness to its humours and its graces. She hsd seen 
and remembered John Kemble and his more illus- 
trious siste^ion the stage. She had been praised by 
Sir Walter Scott ; she was the friend of Southey. 
She was a grown woman at the date of the Battle 
of Waterloo. She was middle-a^^ whei) the Re- 
form Bill passed. New schools 9? PMntirg had 
arisen and decayed since her famous wher-in-law 
introduced her to the beauties of art. A revolu- 
tion had been suffered by every department of 
. litecature. A deluge had swept over its face, a.nd 
obliterated most of the features she had been 
trained to admire. Society had changed altogether, 
and her patient eyes had observed and tolerated.. 
Its divers faspeots were noted in her faithful 
memory, and none were utterly condemned . After 
all, the world cannot have altered so that life is not 
worth living, when one sweet nature has been able 
to endure and to enjoy it for nibre than 90 busy 
years. ' 

almost llegible from dirt nnd neglect. The Bev. E. A . 
bSv lies under &b old arch (being part of the Abbey), 
immediately fxon.ting the entrance to the Bedford 
Hotel in Tavistock ohurc'iyard. This also exhibits an 
enually neelected condition Strange that one so fond 
o? chronicHng the past and its local legends should have 
oared so little for the uear.r antecedents o her own 
existence. But these matters are generally left tp the 
caieofsome Samaritan, a.nc) now I hope gtotTiards 
tombstone (if it still remains uncared for), will be 
Sned and looked to -and its inscription transferred 
totheooumnsof the Wt>Urn Antiauarp. If a mite 
sAouWbe required to i.id to keep his memory green (but 
not n green mould) I have one for such service through 
your hands. Doubtless many others will be\v 
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years, I may add, has swept away an immense amount 
of pecuniaiy endowments which were meant to encourage 
and maintain this class of students, drawn, as so many of 
them must ever be, from the poorer orders among us. The 
recent changes at Oxford and Cambridge have tended griev- 
ously to the impoverishment of the Church, deterring our 
needier youth from aspiring to the ministry at all, or driving 
them to the cheapest and least furnished of educational 
nurseries. Such ill-starred legislation' has overtaken the 
Church often before, and the Church has still survived and 
triumphedl over it. She will not now despair of a like result, 
because of the raid which has been made upon her. On the 
contrary, there are many of us who hope and believe that the 
trial she is now called upon to endure — for we are in the 
midst of it at this laoment — will redound in the end to her 
advantage, and tha^i with her native zeal and spirit sfee will 
liTC to develop other resources. 

*But a truce to these misgivings. "Let us hdpe to the end, 
I come to my old country, the playground of my childhood, 
for a passiilf' draught of rejuvenescence, for a visit, such as 
is now rare with me, to " Lovely Devonia, land of flower and 
song," a land which I have venitured elsewhere to coin,pli- 
ment as thest" Garden of Bfltain." I have beheld once more 
the prospect from the Beacon HUl of Exmouth, which ever 
cUngs to my mental vision as the fairest of imaginable land- 
scapes. I have seen again my darling river, whidh I have 
traced so jiften u^ards and downwards, and know not 
whether I most affect it here, where it expands with open 
arms to rush into the embrace o^ ocean, or in the charm- 
ing valley 'above the city to which it gives a name, where it 
nestles under the graceful woods of Pynes and Mafypole. 
There, before the windows at which my childhood lingered, 
the drowsy Greedy, bearing with her the ripples of Winfrid's 
Holy Well at Kirton, Aakes curtsey to her brighter consort, 
and their united waters, stayed by the stately piers of Cow- 
ley, and the rampart of the weir below them, repose for a 
moment in a broad and lucid basin, and then bound gaily 
onwards— waters of -which many a year ago my brother sung 
in school-verses which have never slipped my memory — 

Qua petit occiduos tortilis Isca lacus : 
Purior oceani qua non subit unda recessus, 
Alluit 6t mmto prata Britanna sinu. 

" Where Exe meaudering seeks the western seas : 
!No glassier wave to ocean's depths descends, 
Lapping with many a curve our British leas," 
D 2 
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COMPILED BY THE EEV. W. HARPLET, HON. SEC. OP THE ASSOCIATION. 
(Head at Exmoujji, July, 1883.) 



Mrs. Beay was bom in the parish of St. Mary Newington, 
on Christmas-day, 1790, and came of a family c^led Kempe* 
formerly resident in Corn'wiall, with nunfeuouig ponnections 
among its chief families. Bfer grandfather settled in London, 
and both he and her father hel^nhe officer of bullion porter 
in tlie Mint. Her brother, Alfred John Kempe, published 
several works on antiquarian subjects, such as a History of 
the Parith of St. Martin-le-Grand, and. an account, of the 
Losely Manuscripts, and contributed maiy histqmcal articles 
to the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine. Miss Kempe's 
first love was for painting. She sought the introduction of 
the chief artists of her early years, and was inspired by her 
enthusiasm for the art into some attempts in painting on her 
own account. Among those with whom she became acquainted 
was the venerable Thomas Stothard, a man endeared to all 
with whom he came in contact, both for his talents and his 
private character. i^ 

In 1818 Miss Kempe was married to the painter's second 
son, Charles Stothard, and in his company she rambled 
through the old towns of Normandy and Brittany, while he 
was studying their churches and municipal buildings, and 
soon afterwards published her first book — a series of letters 
descriptive of her tour. A long future of uninterrupted 
happiness seemed before her; but in 1821, as Charles 
Stothard was making, a drawing from the stained-glass in the 
chancel window of Beer Ferrers Church, Devon, he slipped 
from the ladder, and fell dead on the ground. 
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One only child, a daughter, was horn, just four weeks after 
the death ;^ but seven months after its birth the infant was 
taken away, to the grief of its agonized mother. The widow, 
with the assistance of her antiquarian brother, who supplied 
the biographical portions, finished her husband's work on the 
Monumental Effigies of Great Britain; and two years after 
his decease she published his memoirs, a duty which, twenty- 
two years later, she likewise paid to her father-^n-law, Thomas 
Stothard. Of her many works this perhaps has most per- 
manent value. 

Having numerous friends and relations in the two western- 
most counties, Mrs. Stothard made frequent, visits to the 
West of England, and there she inet her second husband, the 
Eev. Edward Atkyns Bray. In the course of a life of no 
long duratwn he had been in the army and dt the bar ; but 
was best known when he took, orders in 'the Church, ^nd 
bgcame vicar of Tavistock. ^ 

This marriage introduced her into a district abounding in 
striking legends and attractive family history. Her first 
novels — 2% White Hood, The Talba, and several others — 
had dealt with foreigr|> life and foreign scenery; and in these, 
as her abll alia kindly critic, Soj^they, candidly said, she was 
not so much at l|ome as on the moors and 'by the rivers of 
th^ West. Taking these, and the traditions which surroupd 
them, as fit themes ior her fancy, she produced in- rapid 
succession Fitz of Fitzford, WarleigJi; Trelawny of Trelawne, 
Henry de Pomeroy,mid Gourtenay of WalredSon, names which 
sufficiently ^indicate the subjects of her Novels. They met 
with so much popularity as to justify the publication of a 
complete set in ten volumes in 1845-6. Many ye^s before 
these dates she had been numbered among the correspepdents 
of Southey. Though he lived in the north of England, 
several of his friends resided beyond Exeter. He himself, 
while on his way to Portugal in 1795, had rested in the 
north of Cornwall; his acquaintances, the Farwells, were 
beneficed on the Cornish coast; Derwent Coleridge was at 
Helston, and Val. Le Grice was near Penzance. Southey 
passed a week with the Brays at Tavistock in 1836, and 
reviewed in the Qimrterly the works of Mary Colling, their 
poetic ^ro^e'e. In one of his letters to Mrs. Bray he suggested 
that she should undertake a work, on the model of White's 
Selborne, descriptive of the history, traditions, and manners 
of the neighbourhood aroimd Tavistock. The suggestion 
took root in Mrs. Bray's mind, and in 1838 she published, in 
a series of letters addressed to Southey, three charming 
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volumes on the Traditions, Legends, and Superstitions of the 
Tamar and the Tavy, a work which met with much favour 
at the time, and was recently, in 1879, reissued in two 
volumes. 

Mrs. Brsty was again left a widow in 1857, and thence- 
forward settled in London. After the lapse of a few years, 
she once more resumed the congeniabtask of writing. This 
time she selecj:ed some of the events in French history, 
which have most attracted the interest of readers on this 
side of the Channel. Her volumes on The Good St. Louis, 
The Bevolt of the Cevennes, and Joan of Arc, were all marked 
by considerable research, and by a graceful style. The novel 
of Bosteague, a tale connected with one of the ancient seats 
of the Kempes, had long lain in MS. in her possession, 
and in 1874 sh^ determined upon its publication. 

IVJrs. Bray's mental vigour and capacity for work never 
failed, and there is hardly a"\nore remarkable incident in the 
whole range of English literature than the fact that at the age of 
90 she undertook and carried through the press the revised 
edition of her well-known book; In this work she would 
have had the assistance, but «for his l%mente^ dfiath, of the 
late Mr. Eichard John King« but he died before' the " copy " 
finally passed into the printer's hands, andtiall the arrange- 
mante, both business and literary*, were made«by herself alone, 
the latter with a critical acumen and decision of judgment 
that bespoke the prime of life, and not advanced age. Not 
a single point of detail escaped her, and, save when an attack 
of illness for the fime incapacitated her from writing more 
than her signature, every correction was made, and every 
letter, from beginning to end was written, by her own hand. 
' Mrs.i«Bray was elected an honorary member of this Asso- 
ciation in 1876, on the nomination of Mr. Eichard John King, 
and she repeatedly expressed her high appreciation of the 
work done by the Association, and t£e interest with which 
she perused the volumes of Tram^sactions annually sent to 
her. 

She died in January, 1883, in her ninety-third year, and 
leaves behind her a name which will long live in memory, by 
reason of her thorough acquaintance with every relic of a 
bygone age, be they preserved in monuments of stone, or in 
the warm hearts of its people, which can be found among 
the cleaves and tors of the borderland of Cornwall and Devon, 
and for the skill with which she imparted to others both her 
knowledge and her enthusiasm. 



INTEODUCTION. 



The pages of autobiography which follow deal only 
-with that part of Mrs. Bray's life which preceded the 
present generation. The natural task of her Editor 
would perhaps seem to be, to supplement her narrative 
by an account of her later years. But, partly through 
the attenuated (indeed, almost annihilated) ranks of 
the friends of her youth who could answer to the 
roll-call after the lapse of over ninety years; partly 
through the secluded manner of her life, which gave 
her but little opportunity or inclination to form new 
acquaintances, the circle of those who knew her in- 
timately is now an extremely limited one. I have 
therefore thought it best to introduce, rather than to 
close her own story, by a short sketch of her as she 
lived among lis during the last thirty years. I hope 
thus to enable the reader better to read between the 
lines of this record of a quiet literary life; and to 

B 
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understand the position which is claimed for Mrs. Bray 
among those who have been entrusted with great gifts, 
and have faithfully striven not to hide their talent 
in a napkin. 

Upon a fly-leaf at the end of the MS. of the auto- 
biography is the following entry : — 

" I have re-read these memoirs of myself and others 
in 1864. They are left in an unfinished state : as 
since the above was written I have lost my beloved 
husband, in 1857. Removed to London the same year, 
and lost my dear sister-in-law very recently. If I do 
not live to add some little account of my husband 
and these matters, my Editor can do it for me briefly. 
My Editor will find that I have given some account of 
Mr. Bray in two volumes published in 1859, entitled 
' Poetical remains, social, sacred, and miscellaneous, of 
the late Edward Atkyns Bray, B.D., F.S.A., selected 
and edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by Mrs. Bray.' 
Longmans, 1859. After, since I came to reside in 
London, I have written and published the following : — 

"The Good St. Louis and his Times. One vol. 
Grifiith and Farran, 1870. 

" The Revolt of the Protestants of the Cevennes, with 
some account of the Huguenots of the 17th century. 
One vol. Murray, 1870. 

" Joan of Arc, and the Times of Charles VII., King 
of France. One vol. Griffith and Farran, 1874. 

" Hartland Forest : a Legend of the West. Longmans, 
1871. 

"Roseteague, or the Heir of Treville Creuse. Two 
vols. Chapman and Hall, 1874. 
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" I have also revised for republication all my novels 
and romances. 

"My Editor can, if he pleases, give a short notice 
of Mr. Bray's life and loss ; my removal to Brompton 
in the year he died, and then some short notice of me 
and my death as he pleases." 

The record is brief: but I do not know that ex- 
pansion would add to its interest. In the quarter of a 
century which followed the close of the autobiography, 
the even course of a life of study and reflection flowed on 
with but little variety of incident. Its charm lay, not in 
the present, but in the past — in memory, imagination, and 
feeling. It was her period of rest — and of preparation. 

My first real acquaintance with my great-aunt 

and godmother dated from her settlement in London, 

after the death of Mr. Brdy. She was then already 

approaching her 70th year. Her singular energy 

and vitality threw into strong relief the quaint, 

old-fashioned ideas and habits which had crystallized 

in her during the thirty-five years of her life at the 

Vicarage of Tavistock. With a mind in its youth so 

versatile and open to impression from everything which 

ministered to her love of antiquity and romance, her 

lot had been cast from early childhood among singularly 

congenial influences. The antiquarian and dramatic 

tastes of her brother, to whom she was devotedly attached ; 

the world of art and antiquity into which she was intro- 

B 2 
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duced by her marriage with the accomplished son of 
Thomas Stothard ; and the consolidation and deepening 
of all these impressions through the close and sympathetic 
appreciation of her gifts by the scholarly tastes and 
refined judgment of Mr. Bray, all produced a strong 
effect upon a mind pregnant with unmistakable fire of 
genius. With such associations, a passionate love of 
history, a metnory which seemed to lose nothing it 
had once grasped, and an imagination which made the 
pages of the dryest old chronicler glow with romance, 
Mrs. Bray possessed unfailing stores of interest and 
amusement, as well as ample occupation for her declining 
years. 

Lamdator temporis acti, she yet had her sym- 
pathieSj too, with the present, especially where her 
family affections were concerned, but she did not 
understand it. It would have been surprising if she 
had, considering her limited intercourse with the outside 
world. Perfectly retaining recollections of very early 
childhood, incidents and traditions of the last century 
gave a distinct colour to her ideas and manner. She 
had already re^iched an age of intelligence before her 
grandmother died in her hundredth year ; and we may 
understand the strength of the impression made upon 
a precocious child by the tales of the old lady, who 
could Carry her memory back to the days of Queen 
Anne, when she lived among men who had witnessed 
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the execution of King Charles T. And the influence 
exercised upon Mrs. Bray by this living link with a 
remote past was no imaginary one. To her latest 
day she was fond of dwelling upon it with pride, and 
such feelings would not be likely to lose any of their 
force during her long association with the similar, if 
less ardent, tastes of Mr. Bray. 

The faculty which was wanting in her, and for the 
want of which her genius fell short of the first rank, 
was that of selection and condensation. Surrounded 
by appreciative (not to say flattering) friends, and 
highly sensitive, she was left too long to work out her 
style by herself, subjected to very little wholesome 
criticism. The wonder is, that with such encourage- 
ment to self-esteem, she was so wholly free from any 
of the disagreeable qualities of self-consciousness or 
vanity, and retained to the last a simplicity of thought 
and manner which was one of her greatest charms. 
She believed profoundly in herself and her works, and 
made no secret of it, but there was a childlike openness 
and sweetness in her self-confidence which attracted 
instead of repelling. 

This want of the power of condensation told upon her 
literary style, but another intellectual deficiency which 
strongly marked her conversation, did not seem to affect 
her more studied writings, though traces of it may be 
now and then observed. It was one popularly attributed 
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to her sex, that of defective logical judgment. The 
fault was doubtless in great measure due to nervous- 
ness, a constitutional weakness which accompanied her, 
and had its effect upon her fortunes throughout, life. 

Children are attracted by what is quaint and old- 
fashioned. My earliest impressions of my great-aunt 
are derived from a visit I paid to her at Tavistock, 
when I was a child. The trim old garden, with its 
straight shady arcades, up and down which the Vicar 
and his wife would pace for hours, composing, she her 
romances, he his sermons or -lyric pieces; the huge 
sepulchral stones, set up on end, discovered in the 
neighbourhood by the antiquarian researches of Mr. 
Bray ; the elegant classical inscriptions which met the 
eye in sequestered nooks ; the gloomy gateway shrouded 
with ivy, known to tradition as 'Betsey Grimbal's Tower,' 
and the scene of a thrilling murder, which still seemed 
to stain the turret stair with blood, and forms an 
incident in one of Mrs. Bray's local romances ; the old 
abbey Still House at the end of the long garden, and 
the lovely Tavy dashing over the rocks under the wall 
at its foot ; Mr. Bray's tall upright figure, and dignified, 
old-fashioned manners; the indescribable chariot of 
uncertain antiquity, with the slow plodding horses and 
ancient coachman ; and, most of all, Dartmoor with its 
rocks and streams, its legends of pixies and Druidical 
remains, giving such ample scope for the imaginative. 
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mind : — all these are memories without which any 
picture of my great-aunt, even as the present generation 
knew her, would be incomplete. 

The picture has its humorous side as well. 

Tavistock in those old days abounded in strongly 
marked types of character such as are rarely met with 
in these levelling days. Mrs. Bray has handed many 
of them down to memory in her " Borders of the Tamar 
and the Tavy." But not the least remarkable of them 
were the Vicar and his wife themselves. My father was 
ordained to the curacy of Tavistock in 1833, and from 
his reminiscences I have derived many characteristic, 
particulars. 

It was (very pardonably) the opinion of Mrs. Bray 
that in her husband the Church possessed one of the 
most powerful preachers that then beat the " drum 
ecclesiastic." It might generally be known in Tavis- 
tock church when the congregation was being treated 
with one of Mr. Bray's own sermons, from Mrs.- Bray's 
head appearing above the tall enclosure of her pew 
under the pulpit, as she stood up with the strings of 
her bonnet untied so as not to miss the hearing of a 
word that fell from her husband's lips. She came to 
the hearing not only prepossessed in the highest degree 
in favour of the preacher's qualifications, theological, 
' literary, and oratorical, but also in the secret of the 
extraordinary labour and pains which the production 
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had cost, to which she listened with such rapt atten- 
tion. The Vicar's own sermons were an angel's visit 
from that lofty pulpit. He rarely indeed failed to 
preach both of the Sunday sermons, except when 
prevented by illness or absence from home; but the 
great majority of his sermons consisted of adaptations 
from old Divines of the English Church, and of trans- 
lations from the ancient fathers and great French 
preachers, both Roman and Protestant. In this there 
was no laziness, for the care and time devoted to these 
compilations probably far exceeded any that the clergy 
in general can afford to give to their homiletics. Once 
or twice in a month the Vicar would come out with 
an original sermon. 

The process by which this would be produced was 
even more original than the result. A text having been 
chosen, the first step was to consult lexicons and com- 
mentaries, and make notes of what was found available 
there. Then certain ivory tablets, carried in his pocket, 
were called into requisition on every occasion, appro- 
priate more or less; and every thought that sprang 
directly or indirectly, nearly or remotely, not alone 
from the subject of the passage, but even from its 
separate significant words, was duly noted down. The 
tablets filled, their contents were transferred to paper 
in the order in which they stood, and when these 
and other notes filled paper enough for a sermon, the 
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whole was gone through and classified by means of the 
capitals A. B. C, &c., written across the several sen- 
tences or paragraphs. The next thing was to copy out 
these as arranged under those different letters, with 
such links of connection as were needed to give them 
something like continuity. Of this mosaic, so fitted, and 
revised with a most critical and fastidious scrutiny, a 
copy was made for further adjustment and polishing. 
From this again — unless another rough copy seemed to 
be needed, which often happened — the MS. to be used 
in preaching was carefully transcribed in a large, clear 
hand, of a peculiar character and excellent calligraphy. 
It may be supposed that such a process could not 
supply original sermons with great frequency, and even 
yet there was much to do before appearance in the 
pulpit could be ventured. Mr. Bray was a consummate 
elocutionist of the old-fashioned school of J. Kemble 
and C. Young, and was gifted with an exquisite voice 
for reading, though not for singing. His reading of the 
Lessons, especially the more poetical ones, was a treat 
to listen to, as would also have been that of the Liturgy, 
but that he read that in so low a tone, in order to save 
himself for the pulpit, that he was not audible much 
beyond the reading desk. That sermons so laboriously 
composed might have due justice done them in the 
delivery, required a preparatory process hardly less 
laborious. The MS. was gone over word by word, 
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and the gradations of emphasis to be used were indicated 
by underscoring with one, two, or more lines. As may 
be supposed, the effect was a delivery generally too 
formal and artificial; but now and then it would 
answer its end by startling and even thrilling the 
congregation. A few of these original sermons — oc- 
casional ones — were printed during Mr. Bray's lifetime. 
Stimulated by the enthusiastic praises of his wife, 
which touched an inward chord of unobtrusive, simple- 
minded vanity, he prepared for the press enough of 
them to supply ten or a dozen volumes, and provided 
by his will for their publication after his death. 
Fortunately he left to his widow, or alternative editor, 
a discretionary power to limit the number of volumes 
to be printed. Two only have appeared. 

The politics of the Vicarage wefe by no means in 
harmony with those of the Russell borough ; and as Mr. 
Bray believed himself to lie under the most solemn and 
sacred obligations to show his people the error of their 
ways in every relation of life, it may be feared that his 
diligence, earnestness, and eloquence lost a good deal of 
their due influence through the hostility which he 
sometimes aroused by his mode of treating the questions 
of the day. His practice too of referring to things quite 
out of the sphere of his hearers' knowledge, was cal- 
culated rather to distract than to fix attention. It 
was only such simple souls as could find blessedness 
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in the word " Mesopotamia, " that were edified by the 
proper names which often besprinkled his addresses. 
Many stories were told about the remarks and comments 
for which such references gave occasion. " Trismegistus 1 " 
asked a farmer of his friend, as they walked up the 
street from church together, "who is Trismegistus?" 
"Lord love 'e," was the reply, "how should I knoal 
why, there's no end to the 'postles." 

Though blinded by her deep reverence and admiration 
for her really good and accomplished husband, Mrs. 
Bray had a keen eye for humour of character, and 
in one of Mr. Bray's curates she found many a trait 
which she could bear in mind for use in her works 
of fiction. Her regard for "Parson Willesford" was 
sincere and hearty; the more so because, although 
some years Mr. Bray's senior, he held the Vicar in the 
most profound respect and even veneration. Mr. 
Willesford was a short, stout man, of rough exterior, 
a thick loud voice, very deaf, broad Devonshire in his 
utterance and dialect, but an excellent scholar withal, 
and, as Mrs. Bray always pronounced him, a thoroughly 
loyal, honest, and worthy man. As Mr. Bray's only 
curate he did every stick of the week-day work both 
in church and parish (the latter being the smallest 
conceivable), and on Sundays all that was possible 
consistently with his duties away from Tavistock. 
Besides the services at Brentor, a daughter church. 
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perched high on a rocky eminence four miles from the 
town, he had to perform those of two small livings 
of his own, yet farther away, and then to get back to 
Tavistock in time to save his Vicar from the risk of 
catching cold by performing funerals in the evening. 
The Morning Service at Tavistock commenced at ten, 
and at that hour Mr. Willesford would follow his Vicar 
out of the vestry, and walk up the whole length of the 
Abbey church to the reading desk, wearing under his 
surplice buff breeches, finished by mahogany tops and 
plated spurs. Morning Prayer ended, he returned again by 
the way he came to the vestry, there doffed his surplice, 
and then stumped loudly out of the north door, if not 
noticed by the congregation because of their familiarity 
with the movement, certainly with no attempt or pos- 
sibility of concealment. In little more than half-an- 
hour he reached Brentor, where he tied up his horse 
in the "linney" at the foot of the rock, went through 
the full Morning Service, with a congregatiqn of some 
twenty rustics that half-filled the little church ; and 
this done, anthem and all, he hastened down again, 
mounted his horse that awaited him at the gate below, 
and galloped off for the other two services,* which were 
considerably shorter, as requiring the Evensong only to 

* My father when a boy accompanied him in one of these rides, and 
greatly enjoyed it, as well as the good dinner of which he partook on 
his return. 
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be said. Getting back to Tavistock, and finishing off 
his funerals there, in reasonable time, he sat down to 
an ample dinner and a bottle of full-bodied port, took 
his evening snooze, and went to -bed betimes, but not 
without provision for the wants of the midnight hour. 
By his bedside was always placed a tart, apple in winter, 
gooseberry in summer, with a cup of clotted cream; 
and it was a thing to alarm his faithful wife Susan, and 
to make her contemplate sending for Dr. H. as soon 
as she got down, if on looking at her husband's side- 
table when she awoke, she did not find pie-dish, cream- 
cup, and plate completely cleared. 

Besides the curacy of Tavistock cum Brentor, and 
the two small livings of which the names are forgotten, 
Parson Willesford was master of the Endowed Saxon 
Grammar School, which he carried on, if perchance a boy 
or two claimed the education of that ancient foundation, 
in the hayloft over his stable. The fact was that he 
turned the school building to that use which was, for 
the most part, the only one that could be found for it — 
that of a shelter for his own and his son's horses. For 
teaching he was sufficiently qualified by his knowledge 
of both Greek and Latin ; but there was in those days 
little demand in Tavistock for those luxuries of learn- 
ing, and such demand as there was was more satis- 
factorily met at the School of the Unitarian Minister. 
The articles he supplied were no doubt more highly 
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valued than those of the far more learned curate 
because they had to be paid for, whereas the curate's 
could be claimed for nothing. 

Mrs. Bray was too impulsive in her benevolence, too 
excitable in her sympathies, too credulous, too nervous, 
and indeed too variable in health for anything like 
useful visiting amongst the poor. Such of them as she 
saw at her own home, where they came for their Sacra- 
mental alms or their Christmas gifts, were warmly at- 
tached to her, as she was to them ; though it may be 
feared that by too many of them she was sadly imposed 
upon. Except for paying calls — a custom which she 
honoured more in the breach than in the observance — she 
was rarely seen in the town; but weather alone or illness 
were suffered to interfere with the daily ride or drive, 
which was held to be indispensable to the preservation 
of health. During the earlier years of her residence 
at Tavistock, she would accompany Mr. Bray on what 
she called, in all seriousness, her horse — a pretty little 
rough Dartmoor pony, over whose body Mr. Bray could 
almost have stood with a leg on each side of it, without 
lifting either foot from the ground. The pair jogged on 
together, with their groom behind, and nearly always 
actively engaged in some literary conversation ; gener- 
ally too with the object before them of visiting some 
spot of romantic, picturesque, or antiquarian attraction. 
The pace seldom exceeded an amble, and never went 
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beyond a moderate trot, chiefly because Mr. Bray 
considered those paces to be most conducive to good 
digestion, as best assisting " the peristaltic action of the 
stomach." 

In the winter their five o'clock dinner, and indeed all 
the meals, were taken in the drawing-room ; not with 
any view to economy, for the housekeeping was always 
liberal, but because of the dread which both master and 
mistress had of taking cold through variations of tem- 
perature between room and room. The doors of the 
rooms, both bed and sitting, were hung over with thick 
baize curtains, and woe to the servant or thoughtless 
young visitor who should leave one open at entrance or 
exit. Only two other kinds of carelessness were capable 
of causing more disturbance to the equableness and 
dignity of Mrs. Bray's temper and bearing. One was the 
making of any sudden noise by slamming a door, letting 
down the piano flap, oversetting a chair, dropping a 
piece of crockery, &c. The other, and the worse, con- 
sisted in the cook underboiling the vegetables, or 
sending up any dish of such a kind, or in such a state of 
culinary imperfection, as to threaten its eater with 
indigestion. On these occasions the poor Vicar would 
drop his knife and fork, throw up his hands, and, with 
a look and voice of genuine despair, exclaim " This is 
too bad ! I shall be starved to death ! " In anticipa- 
tion of the possibility of such reproaches, Mrs. Bray's 
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extreme solicitude has been known so to overmaster 
her devotion, that she would pause in the midst of the 
family prayers, which she always read, and with great 
fervour, in order to give to the cook some caution or 
direction for the proper preparation of Mr. Bray's, 
and indeed of her own, dishes. The success of these 
precautions, and others having the same object, is suffi- 
ciently vouched by the fact that, although both in 
delicate health, and Mr. Bray of a decidedly weakly 
habit, he attained his 80th and Mrs. Bray her 95th 
year, both retaining until within a short time of their 
death all their mental powers and, for such ages, a 
fair portion of their bodily. 

After Mr. Bray's death, Mrs. Bray removed to Lon- 
don, in the neighbourhood of Brompton. With the 
necessary exceptions, but little change was made in her 
habits. As she was in those days at Tavistock, so she 
was to the end of her life. 

Surrounded by relics of the past — pictures by Thomas 
Stothard (whose biographer she was) ; prints of Mrs. 
Siddons, the idol of her youth and age ; her books, their 
every page scored with her marks, and their fly-leaves 
filled with notes of any thought or description which 
struck her fancy; her beloved Froissart and Monstre- 
let ; Matthew Paris, and Roger of Wendover — Hallam, 
Prescott, Froude, Alison, Motley, Henri Martin, and 
many another historian ; the works of Robert Southey^ 
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who divided her affections with Mrs. Siddons — but it 
would be useless to attempt to describe all the contents 
of a library which embraced representative works upon 
most subjects, and not a book in which was uncut, 
or unmarked by her appreciative pencil. 

The most prominent object in her ordinary sitting- 
room, and the centre about which the whole of her 
later life revolved, was an old Indian cabinet crowned 
with china. In this cabinet was — and is, for it is now 
in my pc^session-^collected what were to her all the 
most precious memorials of her career ; it is in fact an 
epitome of her whole life, from the cradle to the grave. 
I can imagine no better method of laying open her 
innermost heart and character to the world, than by 
giving a brief description of some of its contents. , It 
had been to me an object of awe from childhood ; and 
it was with no different feelings that I first unlocked 
its secrets when it passed into my possession. 

It would be impossible fully to describe its varied 

treasures — various as the variety of life. At first sight, 

upon opening one after another its many drawers, my 

task seems to promise to be an easy one. Numberless 

little bundles of letters neatly tied up with red tape, 

and each with a short docket on the outside, present an 

appearance of great order and method. But a short 

examination dispels the delusion. There is great order, 

but no method., Arrangement ends with neatness: 

c 
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and the fervour of the descriptive docket by no means 
necessarily corresponds with the importance of the con- 
tents of the bundle. Their value was to her measured 
by their associations. Every letter of any interest or 
consequence, and many of neither, that had been 
addressed to her in the course of some ninety years, 
have been here preserved. The great bulk is from 
members of her family, especially from her brother, 
Mr. A. J. Kempe the antiquary, beginning at an 
early age and continuing to the time of his death : 
but there are hosts of others. With the exception, 
however, of those of Robert Southey, many of which 
have been already published in his memoirs and 
elsewhere, of Mrs. Southey (Caroline Bowles), and a few 
more, some of which have been inserted in this Auto- 
biography, none are of public interest. 

The truth is that, save Southey, she had made but 
few acquaintances among the leading spirits of her day. 
This was due, partly to her care of her health and her 
own nervousness, which was aggravated by the still 
greater nervousness of Mr. Bray; partly to certain 
intellectual deficiencies before noticed, enhanced by a 
life of retirement. Her understanding of the current 
events of the day was guided more by feeling than by 
reflection. A great speech would rouse her by its 
eloquence, a great event by its dramatic interest; but 
she would have but little real perception of their bearing 
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upon the present. If she spoke of them, they did but 
lead her back to the past. Had she mixed more with 
the world, she rnight htive acquired a juster appreci- 
ation of the present, but we should have perhaps lost 
some of that enthusiasm for the past which was so 
strong a characteristic in her. It was this failure in 
mental grasp which prevented her from taking rank as 
a letter-writer, and therefore as a receiver of letters. — 
To say this implies no depreciation of such works as 
her 'Letters from Normandy,' or 'Borders of the 
Tamar and Tavy,' because they are simply descriptive. 
They are rather journals or note-books than letters, and 
not such as would call for or suggest a reply. It is, 
in fact, a striking example of the " spontaneousness " 
as well as of the " one-sidedness " of genius that, with 
such obvious intellectual failings, and especially a singular 
weakness of critical faculty, Mrs. Bray should have 
been able to exercise her remarkable gifts of imagin- 
ation and expression in the production of works of so 

'much unquestionable power, with admirable clearness 
and purity of style. 

It must not be inferred from these remarks, that 
it is upon her imaginative works alone that her 

_ claim rests to a position among English writers. The 

'Historical Romance' was undoubtedly the class of 

literature most suited to her taste and genius. Her 

sphere was in the romance rather than in the philosophy 

c 2 
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of history. To enlarge upon a hint, to invest the dry 
bones of obscure fact with life and reality, afforded her 
the greatest delight. To read history with her was 
like conversing with one who had been an eyewitness. 
But to one with such gifts, and with a tenacity of 
memory which gave her that mastery of facts and 
breadth of view so important in historical narrative, 
there was ample field for the useful exercise of her 
powers in serious as well as in romantic history. Her 
' Joan of Arc,' ' Protestants of the Cevennes,' and ' Good 
St. Louis,' will always rank high with those who value 
a clear narrative told with strong feeling and much 
felicity of expression. 

But to return to the cabinet. Some of its contents 
date before her birth. I find sundry letters, for in- 
stance, addressed to her mother by her niece. Miss Jane 
"Wrather (including congratulations upon her marriage 
to Mr. Kempe), about the year 1750 ; very long, but 
full of character and humour.* In another drawer 
repose a few relics of earliest childhood. Miniature- 
notes from her mother, folded into the packet fashion 
of post letters in those days. 

"Rodney BuUdings, 1798. 

"Mt Dearest Elizabeth, 

" I hope you continue a good child and mind 
your book. Whenever Miss Wrather says you may come 

* One of them will be found inserted in the Autobiography, p. 97. 
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home to see us, we will come and fetch you — and if she 
tells me you have been good I shall buy you a new doll, 
and take you with me to choose it .... " 

The doll appears to have been duly earned, for this 
is the next note : — 

"My Dearest Eliza, 

"If I hear that you are good, and make 
yourself happy, I shall send you a pocket-book to keep 
my letters in. 

"Your affectionate mother, 

"A. Kempe. 

"P.S. — I shall take your doll to have a fashionable 
wig to-morrow." 

I select the above not particularly characteristic 
notes, not for their intrinsic merit, but because the doll 
itself (which my father recollects as a child under the 
name of "Lumpy") is preserved, with its wig — both 
somewhat the worse for nearly a century's wear; yet 
the solid wooden joints have resisted time and youth- 
ful affection in a manner which would ruin modern 
trade. 

A relic of about the same period, I find the first 
germs of literary taste in the tale of which mention is 
made in the Autobiography. A few lines will be suffi- 
cient to show its character. There is nothing in it 
more original than in the ordinary run of infantine 
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novels. Clever children can do wonders in this way,-^ 
they can be everything but original. 

A Novel called Oddities, by A. E. Kempe. 

" At a neat village : in a remote part of Wales, 
near Cardegan, lived a family as antient as the church, 
whose tumbling down condition declared it to be at 
least of Saxon date. Indeed, the singularity of this 
family demanded the admiration, wonder, and respect 
of all the ajacent Villages. It was composed of a 
maiden Aunt, whose mean groveling and avarices 
disposition atracted the Hatred of those whom she 
was desirous should not only respect her as a Woman, 
but pay her that adoration which the young and 
agreeable part of her sex alone could expect." And 
so on for some fifteen pages, when the novel abruptly 
breaks off. 

Next come relics of her dramatic tastes, in the play- 
bill of an entertainment in honour of Mrs. Kempe's 
birthday, when will be performed for the third time the 
tragedy of 'The Eevenge.' The part of Leonora is 
assigned to Miss Kempe ; who also " in the course of 
the evening will recite Collins' ' Ode on the Passions.' " 
The bill closes with the farce of ' The Portrait ; ' Isidora 
by Miss Kempe. 

But soon comes the more serious business of life. 
The correspondence with the actor Dowton, and the 
manager of the Bath Theatre, on the proposal that 
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she should take up the stage as a profession. Here 
is preserved also the original play-bill, announcing her 
forthcoming appearance at Bath, the whole story of 
which is told in the Autobiography. The old play-bill, 
yellow with its seventy years, carries one irresistibly 
back to the Bath of Miss Austin's heroines. 

These relics may be said to represent her ruling 
characteristic. Her strong dramatic instinct gave 
the prevailing colour to her life. It might be traced 
into most of her tastes and accomplishments. It is 
impossible to read her novels without observing that in 
many of her most powerful scenes her mind's eye sees 
the personages move before her on the stage. Her age 
overlapped the great age of the drama, and Mrs. Siddons 
was her ideal. 

Proofs of her devotion to the sister art, of her 
industry, and of the degree of success to which she 
attained in it, remain in sundry scrap books of studies 
from the antique at the British Museum ; of sketches 
both architectural and from nature, showing no mean 
degree of talent. One of her architectural studies she 
would produce with not unmerited pride. It is a 
sketch of the market-place at Mechlin. Her husband, 
Charles Stothard, whose architectural drawings are 
unmatched for delicacy and accuracy of hand, undertook 
one half of the scene, while she sat bpside him and 
sketched the other half. The two are before me, and 
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it is not too much to say that when placed together it 
might easily be believed that the two were by the same 
masterly hand. 

Side by side with them reposes the bundle of original 
letters of Thomas Stothard, R.A., which afforded the 
material for her well-known biography of the 'English 
Raphael/ as she delighted to call him. 

Apart, in a drawer by themselves, are preserved 
waifs from the saddest episode of her life. The last 
letter written to her by the son of the great painter, 
her husband, Charles Stothard, before his fatal acci- 
dent. His little sketch book endorsed by his wife's 
hand : — 

" Little sketches made by my dearest beloved Charles 
as he passed along (according to his custom) in this 
most fatal journey. 

. ' Beer Ferrers, 28<A of May, 1821.' 

" That day I received a letter from him, and that day 
all my hopes and happiness in this world were plunged 
in ruin." 

His nightcaps ! (relics sad enough for her). And, 
most touching to a mother's heart, the little garments 
— caps and shirts of delicate workmanship, worn for a 
short three months by her only child ; the pincushion 
with the inscription in old-fashioned pins undisturbed : 
" They that sow in tears shall reap in joy " (the sino-u- 
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larly appropriate motto of her family) ; and, strange 
treasures ! the casts of the face, two little hands, and 
the chest, taken by her friend Flaxman after the death 
of the child. 

Upon the top of this drawer she has placed a paper 
inscribed in her own hand : — ' 

" Be careful in this drawer. 

"Cast taken after death by Flaxman of my most 
beloved child, Blanch Anna Eliza Stothard, aged seven 
months. 

" ' Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven.' " 

The corresponding drawer on the other side of the 
cabinet is consecrated to the perhaps equally treasured 
memorials of her long and cherished friendship with the 
Poet Laureate, Southey, and his poetess wife, Caroline 
Bowles. The story of their friendship is fully told in 
the Autobiography. Here hes all that is perishable 
which remains of it — the correspondence of so many 
years — the ivory tablets with the last notes — the lock 
of hair cut off after death. 

It is time to turn to those contents of the cabinet 
which illustrate more directly her own feelings and 
character. But as I turn over those stores of manu- 
script, — notes, diaries, commonplace books, finished and 
unfinished stories, sketches for plays, poems, analyses of 
history, journals of travel at home and abroad, articles 
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for magazines, — in fact, attempts more or less complete 
in almost every style of literature, — the task of selection 
seems hopeless. Tumbling loose among the papers I 
come upon a thick tress of beautiful brown hair. It 
was cut off during an illness in her youth, when, in 
the bloom of her beauty and spirit, she wore it 
clustering in curls all over her head. Her complexion 
was fair; and a bright laughing expression about the 
eyes, which may be noticed in her portrait, tells of 
the vivacity which added such a charm to her youthful 
beauty. 

She was a real admirer of Dr. Johnson and his 
works ; and she paid him the " sincerest flattery " of 
adopting some of his personal methods ; not from mere 
affectation, for her journals of time, and jottings of 
self-examination and progress, were intended to meet 
no eye but her own, and were consistently and carefully 
persevered in during the whole of her life. They are 
written, too, with that freedom of style and sentiment, 
which shows them to be genuine outpourings of 
herself. From stores of such a nature, it would not 
be becoming to quote at length ; but a few specimens 
may be given, as they tell more of her character than 
any mere description could do. 

Here is a leaf from one of her journals : — 

" Plan of study for the winter. It is a small one 
because of my ill-health. 
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" To stick to sterling authors. 

" TTm, Bible, two chapters a day. 

" Aiicient History. Tacitus, and write notes on it. 

"Modem History. Henry and Charles I.'s time. 
A regular study of Cromwell's time. 

" Poetry. Italian each day ; Shakespeare ; Brown's 
Pastorals ; Milton and Homer ; Hudibras. 

" Bmnance. Cervantes; Walter Scott; Fielding 
and Smollett. 

" Amusements. Natural History, and the library of 
entertaining knowledge ; Gil Bias in French ; 
Moliere also. 

" Write out last volume of my Talba. 

" Sometimes play piano or draw, as I can steal 
time fiom my books. 

" Not to follow any of these things at the sacrifice 
of my poor weak health. How I lament I 
did not better employ my youth. I might 
have learnt many languages ; now health pre- 
vents me. 

" To practise the hour after dinner that Edward 
drinks his wine." 

What a picture of the tranquil life in that snug 
parsonage is conjured up by the last sentence ! The 
dignified figure of the Vicar, sitting bolt upright in 
his chair, slowly sipping his port of the choicest 
vintage, as he meditates over his morning studies 
among the Fathers, or in the Divina Comedia, and now 
and then listens appreciatively as his wife executes 
some difficult passage of the Kreuzer Sonata with 
more than ordinary emphasis ; followed by the com- 
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fortable evening spent in reading aloud (always by 
her) a chapter of Alison's Histm'y of Europe, or of 
Southey's latest publication; or, on rarer occasions, 
the last finished chapter of one of her own novels, 
which would be received with that courteous and 
complacent criticism with which the pair habitually 
regarded one another's productions, and which added 
so much solid satisfaction and happiness to the lives of 
both. Picture of rest unattainable in these bustling days ! 

That she carried out the good intentions displayed 
in these memoranda she has left no room for doubt. 
For the collections before alluded to, include num- 
berless note-books of all sorts and sizes, filled with 
notes of the books she had read ; while her numerous 
publications, and the stores of unpublished manuscripts, 
in a more or less finished state, which she has left 
behind her, testify to time well economized, as well 
as to untiring industry. 

The following short extracts from her note-books, 
or commonplace books, will sufficiently illustrate their 
general character. 

"Southey's Doctor. It is supposed to give the 
life of a Doctor D. Dove of Duncaster. Southey has 
made this slight narrative a thread to hang upon it 
his thoughts, feelings, and opinions. I cannot describe 
the work. It is like a lovely girl with a sweet face, 
whose features are not regular. A countenance which 
you could not define as beautiful by description, yet 
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you feel it possesses the power of beauty in the highest 
degree — that of fascination." 

"Let me suppose for a moment that I had none of 
these worries and cares — that my eyes allowed me their 
full use for my favourite pursuits. Situated as I am, 
with the means for all quiet comfort, with abundance 
of books, pens, and ink; near kind, and affectionate 
relatives and friends ; with one dear old friend restored 
to me, how sunny, bow sincerely happy would be the 
close of my long day ! I might forget the coming cloud 
— might forget the approach of that hour of darkness 
which appals even the best. To those who possess all 
they love and cherish in this world. Death must appear 
with an aspect of double gloom and fear. But as it is, 
the losses, the trials, the care of life loosen the bond ; 
the spirit is less earth-bound — more ready to mount 
and seek its proper home." 

Her very prayers upon passing occasions are entered 
at fuU length in her note-books. Some of them are 
quaintly illustrative of the ruling bent of her mind, 
and of the simplicity of character which could gravely 
sit down to place them on record". 

In a prayer, for instance, " For success in her Literary 
affairs," she asks, "that an excellent subject for a work 
may be put in my way, and that I may write better 
than I have ever written before." On the occasion of the 
reprint of her novels she inserts the petition that " Mason 
and Longman and myself may continue to act honour- 
ably and honestly and peaceably towards each other.'' 
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With all her simplicity Mrs. Bray was a good woman 
of business; most careful and exact in her accounts — 
in her own way — for even here the naiveU of her pen 
creeps in; often with the most touching candour. 
Against the entry of a loan, the place of dry techni- 
calities of book-keeping is supplied by a note : " This 
I shall give him if he ever remembers it." To the record 
Spent on myself, £5," she adds " one pound of this I 
think I spent foolishly; to mind not to do so again." 
On the inside cover of the book is written, " My reason 
for keeping accounts is as follows : that no one can use 
money well unless they use it prudently ; and that the 
habit of keeping exact accounts enables one to live 
within one's income, and to be generous by first being 
just." 

Enough has perhaps been said to illustrate her 
character. It is time to turn to the closing scene, 
That her health gave way at any particular time 
could hardly be said. From the days of the concoction 
of the prescription from Robinson Crusoe, so graphic- 
ally described in the Autobiography, to almost the 
last hours of her life, her health — or rather her ill- 
health — had been her favourite hobby. That there 
was no ground for her care it would not be fair to 
say. That very care probably conduced to length of 
days. But few people have been blessed with so sound 
a constitution. 
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Those who knew her will remember her small but 
well-made figure, generally disguised by voluminous 
wrappings of shawls and flannels ; her eyes guarded by 
a large green shade hanging over her forehead ; the 
candlesticks muffled in green baize to shut out the 
glitter of the silver. They will remember the seeming 
wreck presented to their view on first entering her 
room : the sinking figure propped up by cushions : 
the feeble voice scarcely able to articulate a word of 
welcome. But on the judicious introduction of some 
favourite topic, she would gradually arouse herself to 
animation, until before long she would perhaps be 
narrating some recollections of her youth (not indeed 
always before untold), with a vivacity and enthusiasm 
which made one forget her ninety years ; rising from 
her seat to illustrate it with due dramatic action, and, 
if the subject suggested it, with a humorous inflection 
of voice, which revealed even now a glimpse of the 
power and spirit with which she could charm in the 
days of her youth and beauty. 

Up to a few months before her death, she remained 
in perfe.ct possession of her faculties, mental and bodily. 
She could read small print without spectacles, and de- 
claim long passages from her favourite, Shakspere ; for 
her memory was extraordinary, extending to the most 
minute circumstances of her early childhood, which 
she would narrate at great length, and with the utmost 
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precision of language, even recalling the very day of 
the month or week, and always stating the year at full 
length — " In the year one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-six." Her hearing was perfect, and she had 
not lost a tooth since the days -of her girlhood. She 
had, no doubt, her ailments, and although her vigorous 
spirit triumphed over them, she was a firm believer in 
timely doctoring, and may certainly be said to have 
" enjoyed " what ill-health she had. 

But the enemy came at last; and it was perhaps 
hastened by an occurrence which brought her for 
the last time in her life before the notice of the 
public. 

In an article in the 'Times' bi Aug. 31, 1881, upon 
M. Jules Comte's work on the Bayeux Tapestry, ap- 
peared the following passage : — 

" So far back as 1820 Mrs. Stothard's letters, with 
engravings and drawings by her husband, were pub- 
lished. We are sorry that this lady should still be 
gibbeted in reputation in the library at Bayeux for 
an offence which, however inexcusable, should now be 
forgotten. Impelled by a feminine instinct, she cut out 
a small piece of the border and took it away with her. 
Not long since the scrap passed into the possession of 
the authorities of the South Kensington Museum, and 
was by them restored to the Maire of Bayeux. As the 
little gap had already been filled by the restorer, the 
original piece is now placed above it, with an inscrip- 
tion detailing the unhappy event." 
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A copy of the inscription in question was obtained 
from Bayeux. It ran as follows : — 

" On lit dans le ' Vetusta Monumenta ' public par la 
Societe des Antiquaires de Londres qu'un morceau de 
tapisserie de la Eeine Mathilde fut enleve de Bayeux 
par Madame Stothard tandis que son mari ^tait occu^4 
a copier le monument, 1816. Ce morceau, dont le 
Musee de Kensington avait fait I'acquisition, a ^te 
rendu par MM. les Administrateurs a Monsieur le 
Maire de Bayeux en lettre du 10 A6ut, 1872." 

It further appeared that the custodian of the tapestry 
was in the habit of informing visitors that "Madame 
confessed the theft upon her death-bed." 

When this came to Mrs. Bray's knowledge, the unjust 
stigma exercised a strong effect upon her sensitive 
mind, and the subsequent illness which ended in her 
death may probably be in a great measure traced to the 
shock. Various means were taken to get the obnoxious 
placard removed, but without effect, until a letter to 
the 'Times' by her nephew, Mr. Charles Kempe, 
produced a leading article upon the subject, in which 
Mrs. Stothard's services to literature were highly spoken 
of, and, soon after, her name was expunged from the 
placard. 

The facts of the case, which Mrs. Bray was able to 
produce out of her wonderful memory, aided by some 
notes in her cabinet, are as follows : — 

In the years 1816-18 her first husband, Charles 

D 
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Stothard, was engaged, under the instructions of the 
Society of Antiquaries (to whom he held the appoint- 
ment of Historical Draughtsman), in making the draw- 
ings of the tapestry, which were afterwards published 
by the Society. He was not married to Mrs. Stothard 
until the last of those years, when she accompanied him 
to Bayeux. He had been in possession of two pieces of 
the tapestry before his marriage, so that they must have 
been obtained ia 1816-17. How he came by them 
Mrs. Bray never knew. ■ But at the time she accom- 
panied him to Bayeux, there was a mass of rags at the 
end of the tapestry, which had been frayed out by con- 
stant rolling and unrolling in its exhibition to strangers, 
and which were quite incapable of restoration ; and she 
thought they might have come from that part. Such 
an appropriation would have been looked upon more 
leniently in those days than in ours. However that 
may have been, one of the two pieces she had never 
even seen, Mr. Stothard having given it to Mr. Douse 
the antiquary, before they were married. The other 
piece Mr. Stothard retained. After his tragical death 
in 1821, his small collection of antiquities was sold to 
Sir Gregory Page Turner, and among them this piece 
of tapestry. 

Which of these two pieces was that which had ■ been 
restored to Bayeux is not known, nor could Mrs. Bray 
recollect the fragment she had seen. 
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The shock which this incident inflicted upon her 
mind, probably rendered her also more physically sensi- 
tive ; for a slight fall over a stool seemed to have a 
greater effect upon her than might have been expected 
from such a cause. A gouty tendency, to which she 
had always been liable, seemed to take a stronger hold, 
and for some months before her death she was practi- 
cally a prisoner in her bed-room. 

Towards the end, her mind reverted principally to 

early days. She constantly imagined that the husband 

of her youth, Charles Stothard, had been to visit her. 

Her disobedience to her parents in her secret marriage 

to him, seemed to weigh upon her. Still she could be 

aroused from her dreamlike state by a reference to any 

of her favourite subjects of conversation — Mrs. Siddons, 

her brother, or the republication of her novels, which 

she had much at heart, having superintended a careful 

revision of them a few years before for that purpose, 

although the state of her health did not allow her 

to carry it out. Her memory remaiaed until almost 

the end. But a few days before she died she repeated, 

with little assistance, 'Gray's Elegy in a Country 

Churchyard.' Later, when articulation became more 

difiicult, she repeatedly inquired, "Is the old world 

come back yet ? " referring to the restoration of the 

" Curfew '' in Ireland, which had taken a strong hold 

upon her imagination. On Sunday, January 21st, at 

D 2 
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about midday, the end came. The light, sunk quietly 
down in its socket ; and the stores of knowledge and 
fancy, accumulated by a richly-endowed mind in the 
course of ninety-two years, were parted from the 
world. 
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CHAPTER I. 

My brother, who is an able antiquary, says of our 
lamented father (in a short memoir -written by me to 
which he made some additions *) that he was descended 
from a very old family, whose Saxon appellation, ceM^A, 
literally signifies a soldier, and whose arms, three wheat 
sheaves in a field gules, surrounded by a bordure or, 
denote perhaps the harvest of some well-fought field 
The pedigree of the Kempest is remarkable for its 
alliances with the descendants of Geoffrey Plantagenet 
and Hugh Courtenay, Earl of Devon ; and among its 
honourable ornaments it reckons the celebrated John 
Kempe, Cardinal and Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
time of Henry the VII. 

Having thus given my brother's brief sketch of oiir 
progenitors, I shall proceed at once to a period of the 

* It was written for the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' 1823. 

t The pedigree can he found in Polwhele's ' History of Cornwall,' 
■the Kempes (though originally of Kent) having heen a Cornish family 
of some note during many centuries. For a memoir of the Archbishop 
Kempe see the ' Gentleman's Magazine.' 
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family history witli which I am much better acquainted, 
viz. to the time of my grandfather, Nicholas Kempe. 
He was a man of considerable fortune and good con- 
nections. He was twice married, and the parent of 
four sons and one daughter; this latter and one son 
died in childhood. The first wife was a Miss Elizabeth 
Humphries, with whom he acquired some property in 
Kent, which is still in the possession of our family. 
This lady was the mother of my dear father, John 
Kempe, who was born April 14th, 1748. Unfortunately 
she died whilst he was still a child; a circumstance 
which caused his early education — as I have often 
heard him deplore — to be neglected. In fact, from all 
I could gather, my grandfather was culpably negligent 
in regard to the early care of his children after her 
death. He belonged to that school of gentlemen, 
peculiar to his time, which Hogafrth has often and 
severely satirized, as in the 'Modern Midnight Con- 
versation.' Of this school we may perhaps consider 
no less a person than King George I. as the head, 
for never was he so happy or so good-humoured, if his 
contemporaries speak the truth, as when enjoying his 
hearty suppers and his punch with a few chosen boon 
companions. My grandfather exercised great hospi- 
tality, delighted in gay company, and often carried 
conviviality to excess. His ample fortune placed such 
pleasures within his reach, and as he enjoyed the 
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acquaintance of the Duke of Newcastle and of the 
famous " Billy^the Butcher," as the Scots call the Duke 
of Cumberland, he could have had no lack of opportunity 
to indulge both in courtly company and social cheer. 
The Duke of Newcastle, whilst in power, gave my 
grandfather a proof of his regard, by bestowing on him 
a place in the Royal Mint, then situated in the Tower 
of Lpndon. The office was of very ancient date, and of 
Norman institution, that of Porteur d'Or,* or Gold- 
bearer. It was a position of great trust, and little 
labour. The duties of the post were to see weighed 
and to keep an account of all the ingots of gold or 
silver that were brought to the mint, or were there 
coined ; to keep the same under lock and key ; and at 
certain periods to present at the bar of the House of 
Commons a statement of the coinage. The stated 
salary attached to the post was small, but from a certain 
allowance made on gold and silver at every coinage 
the perquisites were considerable. My grandfather 
accepted the place, but did not, at least 'in person, 
discharge its duties ; these he laid upon my father as 
his deputy. 

One story in which my grandfather played a prin- 
cipal part, may here be related as characteristic of 
the manners of the age in which he lived. But first 

* In later times the office was known as that of " Gentleman Porter," 
but it has since been abolished, 
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I must mention that lie was lucky, in his choice of 
wives, for when pretty well advanced in years he took 
for his second spouse a young and celebrated beauty. 
That her celebrity in this particular was well-deserved 
I can myself attest, having seen an admirable life-size 
portrait of her with a pug dog on her lap. This was 
painted in the days of her youth and loveliness by 
Komney, who declared her to be one of the greatest 
beauties that had ever sat for his canvas, and accord- 
ingly bestowed unusual pains upon the picture. My 
grandfather, it seems, had not been captivated merely 
by such external charms, for the lady had the additional 
advantage of being a co-heiress and very rich.* What 
could have induced her to marry a man so much older 
than herself I do not know. It was whilst driving 
with this lady that my grandfather met with the 
adventure I am now about to relate. 

In his day there was a class of men, often well-born, 
who found their business and their ruin in the gaming- 
house or on the turf, and who — to borrow De Foe's 
description of their profession — "bought a horse and 
took to the road," when nothing but the gold-laced 
coat remained of their former gentility. Captain Mac- 
heath is the portrait, dangerous because alluring, of a 

* My brother says of this lady, " Her family was Meriton, or De 
Meriton, an Oxfordshire family, whose name frequently occurs in the 
ancient deeds inserted in Kennet's Paroahial Antiquity." 
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representative of this class. Now and then, however, 
an individual more deserving of pity trod the same evil 
path ; some miserable speculator ruined by the South 
Sea bubble, or a poor wretch from sheer want became 
a highway-robber. 

My grandfather well knew that such a class of men 
existed, but although freqtiently warned by his friends 
that if he continued to drive so late in the evening 
over Hounslow or Hampstead Heath, he would certainly 
be stopped, he always replied, " Stopped I may be, but 
I will not be robbed." Now my grandfather had a 
notable old coachman, who declared that his resolution 
in this particular was as firm as that of his master. 
This worthy was named Eowley. I remember him 
well. He was for nearly thirty years a faithful follower 
of the family, and one to whom my father showed 
kindness as long as he lived. I think I can see old 
Rowley now in my mind's eye, as Hamlet says, with 
his round, full, red face, its steady air and immovable 
muscles ; his head surmounted by a short buckle curled 
wig that looked as if it were cut out of stone. Years 
after the fashion was discarded old Rowley still persisted 
in wearing his wig, looking upon it, as a soldier looks 
upon his medal, as a badge of honour. But at the time 
of which I write, Rowley was in the full vigour of a 
coachman's pride and skill. When on duty his whole 
soul was in his occupation ; obedient to the least word 
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of his master, he was steadiness personified. One even- 
ing on Hampstead Heath, while Kowley, at the especial 
request of his mistress, who felt some tremor of the 
nerves at the thought of "Stand and deliver," was 
urging on his four fat, long-tailed, slow-trotting horses 
to make such speed as his whip could prevail with them 
to achieve, the course of the lumbering vehicle was 
suddenly arrested by the command of a mounted high-* 
wayman, who, with a piece of black crape over his face, 
and a pistol in his hand, appeared at the coach window 
on the side next to the lady. On hearing her scream 
Rowley had stopped. The robber with many and 
fearful threats of instant death, in case of refusal, 
demanded " Your money," and thrust the pistol in at 
the window. My grandfather, mindful of his oft-re-- 
peated declaration, swore to the fellow that he would 
not be robbed, and, jumping] up, thrust his head and 
part of his body out of the opposite window, crying 
aloud to the veteran who sat, perfectly unconcerned 
for himself, quietly holding the reins, on the box^ 
" Drive on, Rowley ; drive on, I say ; why don't you 
drive on ? — I won't be robbed ; drive on this moment." 
In his eagerness to enforce this command he did not 
notice the dexterous action of his wife, who, knowing 
where he kept his purse, and having no mind that 
he or she should be shot to save it, contrived to pick 
his pocket, and to hand the purse over to the high- 
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wayman. The robber received it with a bow, and 
immediately rode off, leaving old Eowley and his 
horses to continue their course without further inter- 
ruption. 

The lady could not do other than explain who it 
was had thus dexterously forced my grandfather to 
break his word; his anger would not be appeased, 
and on the next day he laid an information of the 
robbery at Bow Street. Sir John Fielding's runners 
were then the most celebrated thief-takers in Europe ; 
nothing escaped them; and in the present instance 
they detected the highwayman, owing to a trifling 
but remarkable circumstance. My grandfather, not 
very long before, had made a trip to Portugal, and 
had brought home with him several Portuguese coins. 
One of these, a silver dollar, chanced to be in the 
stolen purse, and was the means of discovering the 
culprit, who had tendered it in payment for a pair 
■ of shoes. By some mark upon the piece, my grand- 
father knew it to have been his. It appeared in the 
course of the trial, that the criminal was a poor 
creature in dire distress at the time he committed 
the robbery; that the pistol was without a lock, and 
in fact that there were many extenuating circum- 
stances. My grandfather would gladly have saved 
the offender, but the laws then were of relentless 
severity; the highwayman was found guilty, and 
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sentenced to death. Newgate, however, saved the law 
the shame of committing such an act of cruelty, on 
one to whom mercy might have been extended with 
the best effect. The condition of that great metro- 
politan prison was then as wretched, as pestilential, 
and demoralizing as it is now, in every respect, admir- 
able. The gaol-fever prevailed, and this poor wretch 
fell a victim to it shortly after his condemnation. 

In one particular, my grandfather was entitled to the 
gratitude of the Beaux and Belles of the last century 
for what, I have always heard from those who shared 
in its delights, was one of the most elegant and agree- 
able places of fashionable resort. In conjunction with 
his neighbour and his intimate friend. Sir Thomas 
Kobinson, he was one of the original proprietors of 
Ranelagh. I have often heard my father say, that on 
Court-days it was usual for the ladies to show them- 
selves in the evening in their diamonds and Court- 
dresses, in that celebrated Rotunda, where too the chief 
nobles and the foreign ambassadors resorted, and that 
on such occasions nothing could surpass the splendour 
of the scene. 

My grandfather lived for many years in a house 
that stood in the midst of a delightful garden in 
Ranelagh walk, Chelsea. Near it was a somewhat 
similar dwelling, where Sir Thomas Robinson resided. 
The famous Rotunda was built in the immediate 
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neighbourhood, and both Sir Thomas and my grand- 
father had private doors leading into it from their own 
grounds. At any time they pleased, they could pass 
into the building, which owed its existence to their 
initiative. I do not know with which of them the idea 
first originated, but I have heard that Sir Thomas 
Robinson had so large an acquaintance among the 
nobility, and was so great a favourite as to be the life 
of the company, and that after his death Ranelagh 
gradually became a less distinguished place of resort, 
the public at large becoming its patrons when it was 
deserted by the Court. In a recent work, Mr. Jesse's 
delightful memoirs of the Court of Hanover, I have 
seen Sir Thomas Robinson mentioned as a dull man, 
and find that Lord Chesterfield wrote a couplet, alluding 
to his tall person and to his dulness. 

" Unlike my subject will I frame my song, 
It shall be witty and it shan't be long." 

That this sarcasm was of unmerited severity, I infer 
from what I have heard my father say, who knew Sir 
Thomas Robinson intimately and for many years. I 
gathered from him that Sir Thomas was fond of books, 
the fine arts, music, and refined society; and these are 
not the tastes of a man naturally dull. Yet he laboured 
under one affliction, which might have made him appear 
stupid to a chance acquaintance : for many years he 
suffered from a weakness in the eyes which, at length. 
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ended in total blindness. My dear father often gave 
up his time to read to him some of his favourite authors, 
when he had no longer the power to read them himself. 
But, whether dull or riot, Sir Thomas Eobinson's in- 
fluence was very great, and the opening of Ranelagh was 
so brilliant as to cause a great stir in the heav, monde. 
There was a good orchestra, and several of the first- 
rate singers of the day were engaged for the evening 
Concerts. For some of the most respectable and cele- 
brated of these, a box was set apart, wherein they 
could partake of refreshments, and chat with such of 
the guests as they knew, until it was their turn to 
sing. 

As I have said, my grandfather was very hospitable, 
and among his guests were men of some eminence for 
talent in their day. In this connection I have heard 
my father speak of Smart the poet, Romney the portrait 
painter, Stubbs the animal painter, George Stubbs, 
Paul Lanby, Dixon the deservedly-celebrated mezzotinto 
engraver (at that time a tenant of my grandfather), 
and others. Yet another guest, a Rev. Mr. Inkstone, 
must be mentioned, as he certainly knew the secret 
of the authorship of the letters of Junius. I have 
often heard my father relate that he heard the Rev. 
Mr. Inkstone predict at my grandfather's table, the 
nature of those extraordinary productions some time 
before their publication. 
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I cannot conclude this chapter without speaking 
more particularly of Stubbs, the famous animal painter 
and anatomist, whom I myself can remember. My 
father knew him from boyhood, and kept up his ac- 
quaintance with him till the artist died at the great 
age of eighty-five years. He generally paid the old 
gentleman a visit on his birthday, the fifth of September. 
Mr. Stubbs lived for a long period in Orchard Street, 
and there, when not more than twelve years old, I 
sometimes went on a visit, as an aged lady, said to be 
a relative of the painter, kept house for him. She was 
a person of strong mind, and in her youth had painted 
so well in oil, that Wilson declared he could scarcely 
tell her copy of one of his landscapes from the original. 
Stubbs was not interesting only as an artist ; his mind 
was highly cultivated by reading, reflection, and scientific 
study, and nothing could be more pleasing or instructive 
tha^ his discourse on the various subjects of his pursuits. 
Even at this distant period I can call to mind his 
thoughtful countenance, his venerable, philosophical head, 
and his calm, deliberate manner of discussion. No one 
was more alive than was he to the wonders of the 
works of the Almighty ; but I fear, from what I have 
heard, that he was no believer in revealed religion. 
He had in early life mixed much with the celebrated 
for rank and talent of his day. Harvey, Bolingbroke, 
and a host of others of wit and learning, had unhappily 
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made infidelity but too much the fashion. To disbelieve 
what was above the comprehension of the weak reason 
of man, was too frequently held a proof of strength of 
mind. 

Stubbs had a large room, which he had built on 
purpose for painting, and near this was another apart- 
ment filled with curious anatomical specimens : skeletons 
hanging in glass cases, some of which retained their 
muscles, and others had their arteries injected with 
red wax. One whim of his impressed my childish 
mind deeply. In a long gallery near the studio, Stubbs 
had stationed his old coach in which, at an earlier 
period of his life, he had driven a pair of horses. When 
I knew him, the only use he made of this old-fashioned 
vehicle was to seat in it four skeletons, dressed, but 
still showing what they were by their grinning jaws 
of bone, and their eyeless sockets. 

Stubbs did not confine himself to the painting of 
animals. There was in his gallery one historical picture 
of considerable merit in a high branch of art, that of 
classical story — " the Kape of Dejanira." I heard the 
Artist relate the following anecdote * concerning one 
of his pictures. "When on a visit to the Earl of 
Grosvenor, while walking out one morning early, he 
perceived a ca^t and horses standing still, and four old 

* I find, since I penned the above, that it has also been related 
in Allan Cunningham's ' Lives of the Painters.' 
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men holding a board among them and disputing violently 
about it. On going up to them to see what was the 
matter, he found they were labourers of my Lord, who, 
although past middle age, were so ignorant that no one 
of the four knew how to put up the board at the tail 
of the cart. Stubbs settled the angry altercation by 
showing them how to accomplish the feat. On hearing 
the circumstance, the Earl proposed that the artist should 
make it the subject of a picture ; Stubbs did so, and 
the painting is now, I believe, in the National Gallery. 
Although Stubbs attained to great eminence he was 
certainly not gifted with genius as a painter. What he 
did was the result of study and practice unremittingly 
pursued. His habit was to rise in the summer morn- 
ings at five o'clock, and at six to commence his studies, 
fi-equently spending the whole day in labour. His 
manner of living was extremely simple : his food was of 
the plainest, and he drank only water. Success came to 
him as the result of toil ; yet even his animals (in which 
branch of painting he most excelled), more especially 
his horses, were deficient in action. His paintings were 
rather portraits than pictures : they showed but little 
of the creature's character. You did not see in them, 
as in the horses of a Rubens or a Stothard, the soul of 
the animal as well as the body, so that you could at 
once tell by what feeling they were governed, whether 
they carried their riders with pride in the measured 

B 2 
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pace of the procession, or were about to rush with them 
into the battle. His paintings only show what taste 
and industry may compass, yet his kindness to myself 
makes me glad to speak of him. 

From a very early age I had a fondness for the fine 
arts, and an anxious desire to excel in them if labour or 
pains could effect so much. Stubbs noticed my enthu- 
siasm and was very kind to me. With a good nature 
that was truly amiable he talked to me a great deal 
about painting, and would take me into his anatomical 
room, and explain to me much of the mechanism of the 
human frame, making ^clear the distinction between 
arteries and veins, etc. These early lessons made a 
deep and lasting impression on my mind ; to this day 
I have retained a strong interest in anatomy. 

Besides the men I have mentioned, my father 
became intimate with some other remarkable persons 
during the time he lived in Chelsea. Among these was 
Du Bourg, celebrated for his carvings in cork. No 
doubt my father's love of the fine arts, and the skill he 
by his almost uninstructed application had acquired 
in several branches of such pursuits, led the way to this 
friendship. I may therefore state how he came to form 
such tastes. 

One of my father's relatives, the late Admiral Arthur 
Kempe, was often, when a boy, an inmate of my grand- 
father's house. After having been some time in the 
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Navy, Arthur Kerape served as Lieutenant in some 
of the expeditions of Furneaux, Byron, and Cook. In 
allusion to this and to the little knowledge the young 
sailor had of the world, my father would good-humour- 
edly remark, " that, although cousin Arthur had sailed 
round the world, he had never been in it." On his 
return home, however, cousin Arthur managed to say 
enough to excite his kinsman's curiosity as to what 
he had seen. The views which had been painted 
by Hodges of the various countries discovered or 
visited during these memorable voyages, having been 
deposited in the Admiralty, my father obtained leave 
from the authorities to copy them. The task was one 
of great labour; he worked at it with indefatigable 
industry, and produced a series of faithful and spirited 
copies. Hodges' views, though very well for the time 
at which they were executed, when the art of painting 
was in an early stage of revival in this country, would 
now be considered with a different feeling. Then, the 
mere effect of light and shade in landscape, and not 
the truth of local colour or a strict attention to nature, 
was deemed the great merit of works of this descrip- 
tion. That this was the case, needs no other proof 
than the recollection that the great Wilson, who in hig 
most imaginative productions studied nature closely, 
was allowed to starve, whilst his friends under-valued 
him, and were constantly endeavouring to persuade 
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him to paint more for the popular taste. "No," said 
Wilson, "I -will look at nature and paint to please 
myself." He had that steady self-reliance (so perfectly 
consistent with modesty) which enables genius to 
struggle on unsubdued in spite of difficulty, envy, or 
neglect ; he often said that his pictures would be valued 
and noticed when he was dead. How completely does 
this illustrate Sir Joshua's test, " does he persevere ? " 
Talent sinks before difficulty, genius conquers it. But 
I must return from this digression. 

With my father's taste for painting it was much to 
be regretted that he did not study after better masters 
than Hodges. However, he did not exclusively devote 
his leisure to this branch of the fine arts. Having 
seen some exquisite carving by Gibbons, he turned 
his attention for a considerable period to modelling 
in clay and carving in wood; and here his efforts 
were more successful. I remember having seen two 
very beautiful models of his in clay, the one a group 
of figures after Raphael, the subject of the other 
being taken from Chaucer's story of the Cock and 
the Fox. 

My father's love of music is vouched for by. the fact 
that, while teaching himself the art, he received from 
an old friend, as a token of sympathy, the identical 
spinet that had belonged to Handel. According to 
tradition it had stood near the bed of that mighty 
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master of harmony, who would often rise in the night 
to give life on this instrument to some wonderful con- 
ception of his fancy. This spinet my dear father kept 
as long as he lived. 

Du Bourg, who instructed my father in playing the 
flute, was one of those men, of whose merits, as far as 
I know, no record has been preserved; though, were 
it only for one instance of his indomitable spirit, 
under circumstances so disastrous that they would have 
crushed a less resolute mind, some account of him 
ought to be given. I knew him from ray childhood till 
within a few months of his death, and therefore am 
able to speak of him both as artist and man. It is my 
intention in these pages not merely to talk about myself, 
or even my friends, though it is for my friends that I 
principally write, but to endeavour to do justice to 
many an individual, whose talents or worth deserve to 
be rescued from oblivion. 

I do not know who Du Bourg's father was, but 
though his name was a foreign one, Du Bourg was born 
in England. In early life he studied painting with a 
view to make it a profession. But the branch of the 
fine arts in which he so much excelled, and of which he 
was in fact the originator, he first practised in Rome. 
His sister having married an Irish gentleman. Dr. 
Byrant, who was domestic physician to the Duke of 
Gloucester (a brother of King George the Third), on 
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going to Italy for the benefit of his health, the Duke 
kindly proposed to Du Bourg (who, I think, had painted 
some pictnre for him) to accompany his &nite. At 
Eome, where in the sequel Du Bourg resided for some 
years, he speedily acquii-ed the language of the country, 
which he spoke like a native. He was also well intro- 
duced, and highly esteemed by the artists of that city. 

Here he first turned his attention to the remark- 
able architectural remains of Roman grandeur, which 
were then every day falling more and more into 
decay. He spent so much time among the ruins, that 
whilst contemplating these remains of ancient art, he 
first conceived the idea of executing a series of them 
in models, on such a scale as would enable him to give 
them to the English public in a manner more accurate 
and actual than painting or any other means could 
effect. He determined to make the effort, but wished 
to keep his plan secret, till he had in some measure 
tried its success. With this view he commenced his 
task unknown to his friends. I think his first attempt 
a bold one, since he took at once a large and complicated 
subject, viz. the Colosseum. He made the most careful 
drawings of the building from every point of view, 
measured each part with precision, and then, arranging 
his scale, began his model. He chose cork as the 
easiest material to work upon, the most capable of 
receiving colours, and by the little breaks in it. 
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appropriate to buildings in decay. His models rose 
under his hands, — so did his hopes, — till on seeing 
how admirably the cork took the tints of time, his 
delight was so great as almost to impede his power 
of completing his task. I do not know whether Du 
Bourg first exhibited any of his models at Eome or 
not; nor for how many years — whilst still, I believe, 
employed in painting for a livelihood — he was engaged 
on so prodigious a labour as this extensive series of 
models. For he did not even confine himself to Rome 
for the choice of his subjects. At length he brought 
his elaborate and beautiful collection to England, hired 
large rooms fit for the purpose, in Spring Gardens, and 
opened his exhibition. It met with the most decided 
success. Artists and lovers of classical antiquity, and 
at length the public at large, flocked to see it. But this 
prosperous beginning was doomed to experience a terrible 
reverse. Those who knew what had been the labour of 
poor Du Bourg for so many years, and that he had 
given up for some time past every other branch of art 
in order to devote himself entirely to his models, can 
alone estimate the extent of his calamity, and the 
severity of the blow to his feelings when, by some 
accidental circumstance, his exhibition-rooms and his 
models were at once destroyed by fire. The unfor- 
tunate artist nearly lost his life in his almost frantic 
efforts to save one of his larc;est and finest works. 
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Uaable to do so because the model was firmly fixed on 
a high stand, he had but just time to retreat from the 
building before the roof fell in. 

His amiable wife gave me a full account of this 
calamity. She told me that Du Bourg was of so 
sensitive a nature that the shock at first nearly dis- 
tracted him. She was alarmed lest he should become 
absolutely insane. But at length, with a settled calm- 
ness, he announced to her his resolution to undertake 
once more his great work, and instead of giving up his 
mind and his time to vain regrets, to labour incessantly 
and (should his life be spared) to reproduce every model 
he had lost. Fortunately, his wife had been as prudent 
as himself during the season of his success. She now 
cheered and comforted him by her affectionate at- 
tentions, and he pursued his labours with spirit, till at 
length he had models enough to begin another exhibi- 
tion. Though at the outset this was on a smaller 
scale than the former one, he determined to increase 
the number of his models every year. He now took 
a house in Lower Grosvenor Street, and let part of 
it to help pay the rent, and once more opened his 
exhibition. Queen Charlotte — ever friendly to merit 
— kindly came with the Princesses to see it. Her 
Majesty was pleased, and promised Du Bourg to re- 
commend his exhibition at Court. She kept her word. 
As the artist now showed his models himself, and went 
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round the room explaining everything to the visitors, 
with whom he conversed either in English, French, or 
Italian, it may readily be believed that such a guide 
added much to the interest of the models. But this 
was a serious tax upon his. time, and Du Bourg could 
now find leisure to pursue his labours on the works 
he was constantly adding to his collection, only by his 
habit of rising and toiling early in the morning, and after 
the exhibition was closed for the day. Such an instance 
of energy and industry, such a proof of moral courage 
and of perseverance in defiance of circumstances, is 

scarcely to be paralleled in the history of modern art. 

• 

Du Bourg was in person a little man, deaf ever since 
the fire, of gentlemanly and pleasing manners. His 
countenance was marked by a mild, patient, and 
beneficent expression characteristic of the man. His 
conversation was most intelligent, more especially in 
reference to Italy, a country of which he was enthusi- 
astically fond. He knew little of what is called the 
world, and lost a large sum — two hundred pounds — of 
his hardly-earned property by lending it in kindness to 
a friend, who must have known at the time it was 
borrowed it would never be repaid. 

The worthy pair had an old dog. Bijou, which had 
shared weal and woe with them. To the last was this 
faithful servant cherished with the greatest care. Du 
Bourg, when himself advanced in years, sat up a whole 
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night to endeavour to save the dog, when near its end ; 
and when at length it died he looked upon the loss of 
Bijou as ominous. His beloved wife indeed soon 
followed, and though Du Bourg survived her, who for 
many years had been as all the world to him, he never 
afterwards held up his head. His deafness increased, 
and though he still walked around his room and showed 
the models to the visitants as before, yet it was only 
because to do so had become his habit; he no longer 
felt an interest in them. What he would say on these 
occasions, was the mere routine of description ; no gleam 
of former enthusiasm ever shone forth at the mention 
of ancient Rome, and he no longer spoke of the Colos- 
seum, his finest and most favourite model, as the 
triumph of his labours in art. He sought no con- 
solation for his wounded mind in the society even of 
his oldest friends ; indeed, so much did he keep himself 
aloof, that my father, whom he had considered as one of 
the kindest and best of them, did not know what had 
become of him on his quitting London some time before 
his death. After his death the models, I believe, were 
sold by auction. One of them is preserved in the 
Library of the Society of Antiquaries, and another, 
I think, is deposited in the British Museum. 

When very young I was sometimes a guest at the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Du Bourg, and some of my earliest 
attempts at drawing were sketches of his cork models. 
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It is needless to say that I found his remarks on art 
very useful, and from his instructive conversation a 
strong interest was awakened in me for Koman history 
and Eoman remains. The impression made by these 
things on my young mind was deep, and helped that 
sort of irregular and miscellaneous education it was 
my lot to receive. 

I have introduced these notices of my father's early 
friends, into my sketch of my grandfather, for the sake 
of convenience. I have little more to record about my 
grandfather that would be of any interest. Although 
his constitution was naturally good, I fear his death was 
hastened by his too great fondness for keeping house in 
the free living style of that period. A sad example of 
this was seen in Sir Eobert Walpole, who after his retire- 
ment from office kept up — more especially in the shooting 
season — those Bacchanalian orgies that made his retreat 
at Houghton anything but the Otium cum lihris of a 
dignified Ex-minister in the decline of life. 

While my grandfather was very ill, though not 
considered to be near his end, a circumstance occurred 
which was long remembered by the superstitious of the 
family. In the times of which I am speaking, a black 
man among the male servants was thought to be an 
indispensable appendage to the household of a gentle- 
man, and many of these negroes, when well used, 
proved themselves to be as faithful as Dr. Johnson's 
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Francis. Now my grandfather for several years had in 
his service a dusky footman, called Sam, who though 
honest was a great coward. On one occasion, when, the 
family turned out the little garrison to go about the 
premises on an alarm of thieves, Sam, when ordered to 
walk forward with the lantern, kept bowing and retreat- 
ing, declaring that he knew his place too well to think 
of going on. before his master. In the dusk of the 
evening of that day on which my grandfather died, Sam 
went the rounds in the garden. He suddenly returned 
to the house trembling and almost speechless, and as 
soon as he could find utterance he solemnly averred 
that his master, dressed in his gold-laced coat and cocked 
hat, had just passed him in the garden, and though he 
spoke to him, his master kept silence and passed on. 
in so strange a way, he did not know how or where. 
Scarcely had Sam recovered from his fright, when all 
the house was alarmed ; my grandfather had suddenly 
changed for the worse, and in a few minutes expired. 

After the funeral the widow requested my father 
to take upon himself all the settlement of her affairs. 
This he did, and managed the whole business for her 
with the same care and zeal he had shown for that of 
his father. However, before twelve months were over 
she was again a wife, bestowing her hand on Mr. Dixon 
the celebrated niezzotinto engraver, who was a tenant 
of orfe of the houses in a Eow which had been built by 
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my grandfather in Chelsea, and was called after him^ 
Kempe's "Row. 

It is due to this lady to state that, although this 
change of her purpose was a sad blow to the present 
and future prospects of my father, she married a man 
who, save in the item of fortune, was in every way her 
equal, and in point of talent her superior. Mr. Dixon 
was a native of Ireland, in the prime of life, very hand- 
some, of great information, a fine artist, and of gentle- 
manly manners. I saw him once in my girlhood, when 
he must have been nearly eighty years old, and was 
struck with his venerable appearance, and the ease of 
his conversation and address. This was long after the 
death of Mrs. Dixon. He then lived at Kensington, and 
my father took me to his house that I might see 
the beautiful portrait of his mother-in-law, painted by 
Komney. 

The lovers of art had cause to lament that this lady 
married Dixon, more especially at the time she did, viz. 
just when the fine arts were coming again to life in' 
this country, under the fostering genius of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. An engraver of so much merit could then 
ill be spared. Dixon, satisfied with the very consider- 
able fortune he acquired by his marriage, renounced 
his profession, and seldom after executed any of his 
beautiful plates. Impressions from those he did pro- 
duce are now so very rare as to be known only to 
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collectors, and sell, I have heard, for very great prices. 
I can remember two or three of them which were in 
the possession of my father. One was after Mortimer, 
the witch raising a spirit ; another after Sir Joshua, of 
Garrick, Burton, and Palmer in the ' Alchymist ' ; the 
English Eoscius was in the character of Abel Drugger. 
On the death of my grandfather, my father very 
naturally applied to succeed him in that appointment at 
the Mint, the duties of which he had so long performed. 
This place he at length obtained, on promising to pay 
an annuity of £60 to an old butler of the nobleman 
who had the power of appointment. My dear father 
consented, and felt thankful for this success. I may here 
remark that he held this office with the highest credit 
to himself, and with the respect of all parties, during no 
less a period (including the time he did the duties of it 
for his father) than fifty years, when he retired on his 
full salary. This, however, was small, for, as I before 
stated, the allowance on the coinage in his day formed 
the real emolument of the post. 

My mother's father, Mr. James Arrow, although de- 
scended from an old county family, was not wealthy. 
The loyalty of his ancestors during the Civil wars had 
cost them dearly, and my grandfather Arrow possessed 
but a small landed estate in Berkshire. He married 
Elizabeth Jerdan, an Irish lady of good family and 
noble blood, being related to the Whartons. 
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She was a ■woman of strong natural sense, very little 
cultivated by education. Indeed the education of 
females was not the strong point of the times of Queen 
Anne, and of the first and second Georges. But al- 
though my grandmother was neither literary nor accom- 
plished, she was very far from being ignorant; she 
possessed what was most essential, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Bible. I have often heard that her 
charity and the Christian calmness of her disposition 
were admirable. She looked upon sorrow as always 
being a source of good, either in this world or the next. 

In youth her loveliness was remarkable, in more 
advanced life her dignity of manner. I have in my 
possession a beautiful miniature of her that was painted 
by Englehart, when she was more than eighty years 
old. It represents an old lady of a fair complexion and 
regular features, with most expressive grey eyes; the 
mouth also shows all the calm and sweetness that dis- 
tinguished the original. 

Mrs. Arrow indeed realized Shakspere's lines on the 

peculiar blessings which should accompany old age, for 

she had 

"Love, Honour, troops of Friends." 

The placidity of her disposition no doubt lengthened 
her days, as she attained the great age of ninety-nine 
years, and retained all her faculties till the last moment 
of her life. The death-bed of my grandmother Arrow 

F 
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reminded me of that of the patriarch. How beautiful 
is the description of the death of Jacob, surrounded by 
his offspring, and blessing them ere he was gathered to 
his fathers. 

My mother, who loved her parents with a tenderness 
no words could express, supported her dear mother in 
her arms the evening on which she died. Perceiving 
that the last moments were drawing near, she asked 
her blessing. On hearing this request her mother put 
her hands together, looked upwards, and with a low 
and distinct utterance, said : " May God bless you, 
your husband and children; may He save you from 
the power of your enemy, and grant you everlasting 
life, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord." At the 
close of the sentence — to use the touching and ex- 
pressive words of Holy Writ, as applied to the death 
of the righteous — she fell asleep. 

My grandmother had, I believe, only two sisters; 
the daughter of the elder one perished, together with 
husband and child, in the packet-boat which was lost 
crossing from Dublin to Holyhead. 

My grandmother's second sister married, when quite 
young, a gentleman almost as young as herself; he was 
the eldest son of Sir Michael Malcolm, a Scotch baronet. 
She accompanied her husband to Jamaica, who, it is 
probable, held in that island an appointment under 
Government ; and the family connections and interest 
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were both good. In Jamaica young Mr. Malcolm, in a 
few months after his arrival, met his death, being acci- 
dently drowned. The youthful widow, who detested 
the West Indies, returned to England; and although 
she was kindly welcomed by her husband's family, I 
conclude from what I am about to mention, she could 
not have been well provided for in her widowhood. 

There was some consanguinity (I know not in what 
degree, probably very distant) between my grand- 
mother's family and that of the celebrated Lady Archi- 
bald Hamilton, who was mistress of the robes to the 
Princess of Wales, the wife of the heir-apparent, son of 
King George II. On some occasion my grandmother and 
Lady Archibald came together from Ireland to England. 

This lady, by her interest at Court, placed the widow 
Malcolm as one of the ladies about the person of the 
Princess of Wales, just before the birth of the child who 
was afterwards King George III. Her Eoyal Highness 
was confined; all was going on well, and the doctors 
had left the Princess, when suddenly the babe fell into 
a violent fit ; it was feared that it must expire before 
the doctors, who were instantly sent for, could return to 
afford relief. Lady Archibald Hamilton and Mrs. 
Malcolm, with a presence of mind the most praise- 
worthy, had the courage — for had the child died they 
would have been tried for their lives, the act being 
unauthorized — to unbind the umbilical cord, and I 
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conclude by that means the babe recovered. The 
doctors arrived, and candidly avowed that Lady Archi- 
bald and Mrs. Malcolm had saved the royal infant, who 
must have expired but for such timely aid. After this 
Mrs. Malcolm was appointed, I think, head of the 
nursery to the infant Prince. She continued with him 
till he was six or seven years old. He was very fond 
of her, one of his juvenile amusements being to get 
into a clothes-basket at the top of the stairs, and 
then to prevail with Mrs. Malcolm to bump him down 
(such was the phrase used in repeating the anecdote 
to me) from ■ stair to stair till he got to the bottom. 
This Mrs. Malcolm married a second time a Scotch 
gentleman named Littlejohn ; and I rather think that 
it was in consequence of this marriage she resigned 
her duties towards royalty and quitted the palace. 

Before I bid adieu to Lady Archibald Hamilton, I 
must endeavour, as far as lies in me, to do justice to 
her memory on one point. On the authority of Horace 
Walpole, who had naturally a taste for scandal, Mr. 
Jesse, in his most interesting work, ^The House of 
Hanover,' says that Lady Archibald Hamilton was the 
mistress of the Prince of "Wales. On the authority of 
my own mother and of her mother (both women of 
unquestionable veracity), I can state that I believe this 
assertion of Horace to be a most gross falsehood. I 
never heard her mentioned other than as a most 
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honourable and virtuous woman. That the Prince of 
Wales admired her is certain, but this is very different 
from the broad assertion that she was his mistress. The 
statement of Horace Walpole, that Lady Archibald 
Hamilton, although the " mistress of his Royal High- 
ness, had been neither young nor handsome within the 
memory of the Prince of Wales," I can miyself disprove, 
for I have in my possession an original and well-painted 
portrait of her ladyship, which she herself presented to 
my grandmother. She was, at the time it was executed, 
unquestionably mistress of the robes to the Princess of 
Wales, as the gold hey of office is represented at her side, 
and the picture, which was considered an admirable like- 
ness, shows her to have been both young and beautiful* 
I have little to tell of my uncle, James Arrow; 
though successful as an architect, he was so devoted 
to books that he cared for little else than reading. At 
one period he was employed by the Government for 
the Admiralty, and I believe remodelled the interior of 
the Chapel at Greenwich Hospital. He was also em- 
ployed at Windsor and Kew, and was a favourite with 
worthy Bang George III., of whose intelligence, kind- 
ness, and good-natured familiarity he spoke in the 
highest terms. Such was Uncle James's love of study, 
that he would forget the hour of appointment, and more 

♦ This picture is now in tlie possession of the Eev. J. B. Kempe of 
St. James's, Piccadilly. 
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than once kept the Lords of the Admiralty waiting 
■whilst he sat over the fire reading a favourite author. 
On one occasion he gave great offence to Lady Howe 
(who used to be called first Lady of the Admiralty, as she 
assumed a good deal upon her husband's fame and posi- 
tion) by forgetting an appointment with her ladyship. 

My uncle lived in a very large house in Westminster. 
During the riots of 1780, in consequence of Mr. James 
Arrow holding a Government appointment, his house 
was marked to be burnt on the very same day on 
which the mob burnt down that of Lord Mansfield 
and other public functionaries. My mother, then Miss 
Ann Arrow, was at her brother's, and from an upper 
window either heard or saw something suspicious going 
on, that induced her to beUeve the house was doomed. 
In her haste to give notice of it to her brother, she 
slipped her foot, and fell from the top to the bottom of 
a flight of stone stairs, and was so severely injured that 
when she was found, nearly senseless, doubts were at 
first entertained of her recovery. The warning, how- 
ever, was given in time; means were taken for my 
uncle's security, and the house was saved. 

That house was the scene of much old-fashioned 
conviviality, and the master, guided by his love of 
science and literature, frequently welcomed to his table 
many eminent and talented persons. Nor were his guests 
drawn from any one class or profession. Dr. Ayrtoil, 
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the celebrated composer; the Gayferes, father and son;* 
Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury (the author of that 
learned work, the ' Criterion of True Miracles '), and his 
sister, a lady of masculine strength of mind and powers 
of conversation, were among his friends and associates, t 
It was at the Bishop of Salisbury's, whilst on a visit 
to his sister, that my mother (then a young girl in her 
teens) met the famous Dr. Johnson. He delighted in 
the company of a woman of Miss Douglas' intelligence, 
and often came to chat and take his tea with her. My 
mother felt too much awed to venture to talk in the 
presence of the literary Hercules, although from her 
description of him on the evening she met him, he had 
certainly laid aside his club. He conversed earnestly 
with Miss Douglas, and held a long discussion on the 
witch of Endor and the ghost of Samuel. The impres- 
sion he made on my mother's mind, was that of an 
agreeable, good-natured man, whose conversation flowed 
on with unceasing entertainment and abundance. Such, 
no doubt, was the real character of Johnson. With 
pedantry, conceit, and above all affectation, he dealt 
severely, and frequently in his impatience used a sledge- 

• Mr. Gayfere, junior, was employed more than sixty years ago on 
the restoration of the exterior of Henry VII.'s Chapel in the Abbey. 

t She married a Scotch gentleman, named Anderson, who kept a 
celebrated Coffee House, where many of the literary men and wits of 
the day congregated. His lady's powers of conversation had a charm 
even for Dr. Johnson. 
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hammer instead of a switch. But to the sensible, the 
modest, and unaffected, he was ever an agreeable, 
encouraging, and even winning companion. 

A sister of my mother (I do not notice the whole 
family), who was very handsome and, I fear, rather 
coquettish, became early engaged to a young naval 
officer, who was also remarkably handsome. In the 
course of years he rose into fame and rank. This gentle- 
man, long since deceased,* was Admiral Sir George 
Young. Brave and daring, when not more than twenty 
years old, he distinguished himself by being the first 
who ascended, sword in hand, the breach at the storm- 
ing of Fort Moro, when Havann^h was taken in the 
expedition under Lord Albemarle and Sir George Pocock 
in 1762. After this exploit, it was intimated to him 
that his gallant services would be rewarded by promo- 
tion, which he consequently looked for, although long 
in vain. At length, some years after, chance did for 
him what merit could not achieve. t 

He happened to be on duty in the Eoyal Yacht when 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.), then a 
very young man, was on bpard. Now this Prince was 
passionately fond of music, and on one warm summer 
night, when unable to sleep, he was agreeably surprised 

* He died, I believe, about the year 1811 or 1812. I have been told 
there was another Admiral of the same name, who was also knighted. 

t Havannah, which cost so much gallantly and English blood in 
1762, was restored at the peace of Paris, 1763. 
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by hearing some one with the sweetest and richest 
manly voice singing on deck. Next morning his Royal 
Highness inquired who the songster might be. He 
was informed it was the officer on the night watch ; 
the Prince asked his name and desired to see him. On 
hearing this, Lieutenant Young very naturally concluded 
that his exploit at Havannah had secured for him the 
honour of such a summons, and hastened to obey it, 
thinking that now he should indeed obtain the long- 
expected promotion. Greatly was he surprised when, 
on ,his introduction to the Prince, who received him 
with his usual gentlemanly good-nature, his Royal 
Highness commenced a discussion on the merits of his 
voice, expressing the delight it had aiforded him, and 
finally requesting Mr. Young to favour him every night 
about the same time with a song. In fact, his Royal 
Highness, refined in his pleasures, wished neither more 
nor less than to be sung to sleep. And this nurse-like 
office was performed by the gallant vocalist as long as 
the Prince was on board. This was the foundation- 
stone of all his future honours, though no doubt a 
remarkably fine person and most gentlemanly address 
may have contributed to his success. 

The Prince, when his sea trip was ended, did not 
lose sight of his musical friend, but introduced Mr. 
Young to several members of the Royal family, and , 
finally to good King George III., who kindly noticed 
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him, but not, it is to be presumed, for his vocal powers. 
His Majesty learnt the gallant part he had played, 
when so young, at the taking of Havannah, and be- 
stowed on him the royal favour ; his promotion speedily 
followed. As I do not know all his exploits, I can 
only state that he was employed in some expedition 
to China, and in several services requiring nautical skill 
and British courage. On his return from one of these 
voyages, he was knighted by the King, and was, besides, 
often honoured by being summoned to attend his Majesty 
at Windsor. On Sir George one day at Court saying 
that he intended to build a house somewhere on the 
banks of the Thames, that worthy Sovereign, who was 
himself an architect, having studied under Chambers, 
promised to give him a plan for his intended house. 
The King did so ; the plan was, however, on too costly 
a scale, so that on receiving it with many thanks, Sir 
George ventured to observe there was another plan 
wanting, and that was how to raise the money for 
so noble an edifice. The good-natured king laughed 
heartily and enjoyed the joke. The house was after- 
wards built on a more moderate scale. Unfortunately, 
however, it was situated too close to the river, which 
more than once overflowed its banks and did great 
damage. On one occasion the family was compelled 
to have recourse to a boat, so completely were they 
surrounded by the flood. 
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Before I leave Sir George Young, I should like to 
tell a tale about him which shows how primitive were 
the ideas of his days in regard to physiology. In 
England once he met with an accident, falling, I think, 
from the ship into a dry dock, and breaking some of 
his ribs. While laid up, my father went to see him, 
and found him eating some very hard dumpling. My 
father expressed his surprise that the doctor should 
have ordered such indigestible food for a sick man. 
" It was not the doctor," said the sailor, " the dumplings 
are my own idea. Don't you see that they are so hard 
that they will keep out the splinters of bone, and I shall 
not suffer from any internal injury." 
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CHAPTER II. 

I MUST now speak of myself, of my pursuits, and of 
my thoughts and feelings in connection with them, but 
whilst engaged on such subjects, I trust that I shall not 
be considered either vain or presumptuous, when I seek 
but to speak the truth. I was born under circum- 
stances rather unusual, and somewhat of the Owen 
Glendower kind ; though, unlike him, I am not going to 
boast of them. I verily believe that the awful storm of 
thunder and lightning, the greatest known for many 
years, which visited the vicinity of London the night 
before my birth, would have shook " the Heavens and 
the Earth," as Hotspur says, " if my mother's cat had 
kittened, though myself had ne'er been born." 

This awful storm commenced rumbling and rattling 
whilst my dear mother was fast asleep in bed. My 
father and the nurse, fearing that she might awake in a 
fright in such a tempest, in order to prevent it, agreed 
to wake her themselves. Acting on this somewhat 
curious mode of reasoning, they roused her up, though 
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not without difficulty, from a sound and comfortable 
slumber. Now, whether being thus disturbed by those 
within or by the tempest without really did give her 
a fright, I cannot tell ; but it is quite certain, that 
before the doctor who was immediately sent for could 
arrive, I came into this world of weal and woe without 
much ceremony, and there being no cradle ready to 
receive me, a clothes-basket was substituted in all 
haste. Indeed, nothing was in readines.s except the 
nurse; for in consequence of workmen being engaged 
in adding something to the upper part of the house, 
I came into life much nearer to the earth than to the 
sky, in a ground floor apartment, which was afterwards 
the dining-room. I was bom exactly at six o'clock on 
the morning of Christmas day, 1790. I do not know it 
it is deemed lucky or not to be born at the fag end of 
the year, but certainly it must be so to be bom on so 
high and holy a time as Christmas day ; and tlie old 
nurses say that a child who is born then, can never see 
a " ghosty or sperrit." 1 

I have been assured that my birth occasioned a good 
deal of joy to my parents, and that my dear mother 
considered my being a girl as an especial blessing sent 
to her by a kind Providence to supply the loss of an 
only daughter. One member of the family, however, 
mingled his rejoicing with disappointment, and that 
was my brother Alfred, who feared the bustle in the 
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house occasioned by the arrival of his little sister, would 
bring upon himself and all the household the loss of the 
Christmas pudding. 

This calamity, however, did not occur ; but another 
one was like to have happened, a more serious one for 
my poor mother, myself, and, I will venture to hope, for 
the friends who read these pages. 

The manner of the accident was as follows : I had 
not long been bom, when I turned black in the face, fell 
into a convulsive fit, and was pronounced by the nurse 
to be dying. My mother instantly apprehended the 
cause of this, and ordered the infant to be brought to 
her ; she was sure that the nurse had dressed the babe 
too tightly. She loosed the bonds and I revived. 

The moment I fell into the fit my father set off in haste 
to fetch the clergyman of the parish to baptize me, a Mr. 
Crawford, who, however, did not arrive till the after- 
noon, when the doctor happened to be present. After 
the ceremony my father invited the two worthies to 
take a glass of wine with him, and down they sat over a 
bottle. My father was greatly amused by these gentle- 
men comparing notes from their respective standpoints. 
The clerical functionary, expressing . his surprise when 
he heard the medical one say how many at that time 
were on the sick list as his patients, quite unconsciously 
remarked : " How very surprising, for we bury very few, 
we bury very few." 
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Although I was thus early made a Christian, yet 
it was long before I became publicly received into the 
congregation of Christ's flock. My father wished his 
cousin, a fine warm-hearted sailor, Captain John Kempe, 
and a Mr. Cust to be my godfathers. But in conse- 
quence of the one gentleman being always out of the 
way when the other was present, I was seven years old 
before I was received into the Church ; the above- 
named gentlemen, my grandmother, and my good cousin 
Fanny Wrather became my four sponsors. My first 
escape from peril was speedily followed by another ; 
indeed, hair-breadth escapes from evil and as narrow 
chances of missing good, seem to have been as warp 
and woof of my life. 

My mother's servant, Judy, being very fond of her 
mistress, who treated her with great kindness, felt 
anxious to look upon her and her babe when, for the 
first time, they were sleeping comfortably together in 
the same bed the evening after I was born. Most 
imprudently Judy, whilst she stood admiringly gazing 
upon us, held the candle within the curtains and set 
fire to them. This was like to be a more serious affair 
than the thunderstorm or the fit ; and but for the most 
prompt exertions in extinguishing the flames, my mother 
and myself might have died the death of martyrs, 
though by no means with our own goodwill. 

I do not know if those philosophers who trace the. 
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inclinations of children to the supposed impression made 
on their minds as soon as they burst the egg-shell of 
their being, will feel any interest in my telling them 
that, although I was a merry little creature, yet the 
sight of personal deformity carried with it a very great 
terror for me. Well can I remember how ill I used to 
behave at the sight of our worthy family doctor, who 
not only had the misfortune to resemble ^sop in his 
shape, but in cold weather actually wore a bear-skin 
cloak, with the fur outwards, that covered him from 
head to foot. At the sight of such a figure a child, 
might well be frightened, and I used to kick and scream 
and cling to my mother when he would good-naturedly 
offer to take me up in his arms and to kiss me, or 
attempt to win upon my childish love with sugar-plums 
and tamarinds. I do not say here much about him, as I 
have made him, his wife and daughter, and son Kichard, 
as well as my nurse Judy, characters in a tale called 
'The little Doctor' in 'Trials of the Heart.' And 
although I have placed them in a story.of imagination, 
yet the characters are sketched with fidelity to truth, 
and many of the incidents, such as that of my mother 
and myself visiting the little doctor and his daughter 
Elizabeth, during a snowstorm, are facts. 

My health, like my brother's, was delicate, and when 
not more than five years old I sufifered severely from 
an inflammation of the eyes, that for a time rendered 
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me nearly blind. In fact, although I recovered the 
sight of one of my eyes it has never since been strong. 
This circumstance, together with my mother's fears, 
occasioned both my brother and myself being too much 
indulged, and my not being made to learn my lessons so 
early as I ought to have been. 

My first recollection of my own capacity is that of 
having been very slow and stupid in learning the 
alphabet. I had, I fear, little taste for the first rudi- 
ments. 

I am so convinced that childish sports make a far 
deeper impression on us than is usually believed to be 
the case, that they never seem to me wholly unimport- 
ant. Those, therefore, who think as I do on this point, 
will not altogether treat with contempt the mention of 
my own, and friends of an opposite opinion can but 
skip the next two or three pages. 

My dear brother, though six years and a half older 
than myself, was the companion of my childhood ; and 
under his guidance I certainly learnt some sports that 
were rather curious for a little girl ; and when he was a 
good big boy he instituted a game of a higher order of 
his own invention. We had a King, Administration, 
both Houses of Parliament, officers of state, army and 
navy. In these we performed the several scenes we 
required; the two principal characters, however, were 
always the same ; the one was a patriotic, high-minded 

G 
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nobleman, personated by my brother, and the other a 
little bustling civilian, acted by myself. Such was the 
delight we took in our imaginary state, that I can well 
remember how earnestly we discussed the measures 
that were brought forward in our Parliament house. 
My grandmother's old ermine cloak was my brother's 
robe as a Peer, and her yellow damask petticoat made 
into a large jacket my dress as commoner. I was always 
in the opposition. No doubt the debates of Pitt and 
Fox, of which my brother must have heard much as a 
boy, put these sports into his head. I mention them 
here, because I am not sure they were altogether with- 
out their uses ; they gave us 'an interest more than 
ordinary in what was going on in our own country. 
When, a few . years older, I came to study English 
History, I seemed prepared for it, and the better to 
comprehend the forms and spirit of Government by my 
own practical experience of my brother's imaginary 
kingdom with its Lords and Commons. 

Those who are disposed to laugh at me for saying 
this, would do well to remember that much of the 
cruelty and brutality that disgraced the French array in 
Napoleon's wars, might fairly be ascribed to the brutality 
of their education in infancy, when, during the height of 
the Kevolutionary horrors, little guillotines were made 
as toys for children ; and to cut off the heads of poor 
birds and unoffending cats, and parade them about upon 
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little pikes in the streets, became a favourite pastime 
of the miserable children of a most guilty people. 

Another thing that made a deep impression on my 
childish fancy, lives in my memory. My brother read 
French extremely well, and I could not read well even 
English. Alfred was possessed of a book of French 
fairy tales, and he determined to make me a sharer of 
his delight in them ; and he did this in a very curious 
manner. From my being so much younger I was sent 
to bed long before he was; and when his turn came, 
instead of going directly to rest, he would steal into my 
room, sit down on a low seat near the bedside, and 
taking the book of fairy tales from his pocket, he would 
read them oifhand to me — in English — and this he 
did as often as opportunity occurred. To this day I 
can remember the watchful anxiety with which I lay 
awake, expecting to hear my brother read one of those 
enchaiiting tales ; and when the reading was over, 
what an indulgence it was of fancy, to picture to my- 
self fairy elves and scenes till I fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A FEW anecdotes more, and I have done with these 
eai-ly days. Yet how often have I remarked that both 
writers and readers of Biography are fond of dweUing 
on the period of childhood. In the writer, this may 
arise from his earliest recollections being the strongest, 
and therefore the most delightful. Probably he feels 
most pleasure in remembering himself when his heart 
was as light as his fancy ; when he was sheltered by the 
tender care of a mother, like the bird under the wing of 
the parent, enjoying the pleasures of the day, and wholly 
unconscious of the cares of the morrow. And readers 
who feel an interest in the progress of the person about 
whom they read, like to trace the growth of his mind 
from the germ, and to see how it was trained, budded, 
and bore fruit. 

My early education was, I fear, sadly impeded, not 
merely by delicacy of health, but by my dear mother's 
perpetual fears, so that, except when I went for a short 
time as a day scholar only ta learn to dance at a respect- 
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able school in the -neighbourhood, I had no other than a 
very miscellaneous education at home ; for not till I was 
turned ten years old, was I placed with my godmother, 
of whom I shall soon have to speak, 

I have no recollection of taking any delight in 
reading (though I liked to be read to) till somebody 
gave me an abridgement of ' Eobinson Crusoe,' bound 
in Dutch gilt leaf, a small book intended for children. 
This I read with the utmost avidity and delight, 
believing every word of it to be true, and crying over 
the death of Man Friday as if my young heart would 
break. But the credit I gave De Foe for telling nothing 
but truth, was like to have proved a very Serious affair, 
as 1 am now about to relate. 

My mother had a maid who was very kind to me. 
She was a great favourite of mine, and frequently took 
me out for a walk. In one of these walks she told me 
that her poor old father (a labouring man, who together 
with his aged wife lodged somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood) was very dangerously ill with the ague. The 
recollection of how Robinson Crusoe cured himself of the 
ague by his strong decoction of tobacco steeped in rum, 
came across my mind, and I thought that I could do 
the maid's father a great deal of good by prescribing 
for him. I could write pretty well, — a child's hand, — and 
on my return home I at once copied out from my little 
volume, Robinson Crusoe's prescription for the ague, 
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in a bold hand, with instructions •how it should be 
used. • 

I cannot tell how it was, but I must have had some 
misgivings as to whether my mother would quite 
approve of my venturing to prescribe for the sick man ; 
for I did not tell her what I had done. The poor girl 
gladly availed herself of my knowledge, and saying that 
she would not stay long, stole out with my written 
remedy. She did not come back so soon as I expected ; 
and in the mean while my mother, happening to want 
her, and nobody knowing where she was gone, I was 
questioned. My looks in a moment told that I was in 
the secret ; and my mother soon learned all the truth. 
Great indeed was her horror when she did so, and mine 
too, when she told me that if the poor old man took 
such a dose as I had prescribed from Robinson Crasoe, 
it would certainly kill him. 

At length the maid returned, and somewhat relieved 
her fears by saying that when she got to the room 
where her parents lodged, she found her mother out, 
and her father, who was in bed, locked in, his wife 
having taken the key with her ; but she (the daughter) 
had managed to talk to him through the keyhole, and 
had put the prescription under the door and told him 
what it was for. My mother lost not a moment in 
procuring its recall. Her interference was well-timed ; 
for the sick man's wife had returned, and was about to 
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obtain the materials and prepare the potion. I received 
(as I unquestionably deserved) a very good scolding for 
what I had done. However, my dear mother preserved 
for many years this prescription as a curiosity. 

I am not sure whether I do not in some degree owe 
to my favourite maid — whose distress about her father 
first inspired me with a spirit of quack-doctoring — my 
very earliest love of the arts. In our walks she would 
take me to the only print-shop in the neighbourhood, and 
there would let me stand and gaze in at the window 
as long as T pleased. To this day I can remember 
a print full of terror for a child ; it was a standing 
attraction, never sold (or if sold speedily replaced by 
another) ; a coloured print representing the Queen of 
France going to be guillotined, with bloody heads on 
poles, and fierce-lookicg soldiers and all sorts of Revolu- 
tionary horrors. Another sight of much the same kind 
produced in me nearly the same childish fears — the 
prints in the folio volume which my mother had, of 
Fox's Book of Martyrs, representing the unhappy victims 
enduring the fiery trial of their faith. 

I cannot tell how it is, but I do not seem to remem- 
ber so well the ladies and gentlemen who visited at 
my father's house during my early years, as I remember 
those who came about it of a humbler rank. Perhaps 
this may arise from pblish in the better classes, which, 
doing away with peculiarities, leaves less marking traits 
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to strike bhe observation of a child than are to be found 
in the less educated, the less refined and less artificial. 
For instance, I have a far more perfect recollection of 
my grandfather's old coachman, with his wig that'looked 
as if cut out of stone, than I have of many a young 
showy gentleman who used to play with me when I was 
a little girl. And of many of my father's old tenants, 
some of whom were in humble life, I not only remember 
the persons, manners, and peculiarities perfectly well, 
but every one of their histories in which there was any- 
thing remarkable, so that I have in more instances 
than one made them the subject of a sketch, and once 
indeed founded a little tale, called 'The Diamond Ring,' 
on a most interesting and distressing event which 
occurred in a family occupying a house of his in 
Kempe's Row. 

I am now going to tell' a story of one of my 
father's old tenants; which, as it will be seen, is 
not other than pertinent to the subject, since, singu- 
larly enough, it was from a circumstance connected 
with the "Rent Day" that my brother and myself 
first received those impressions which led to our feeling 
so decided a love of Shakspere, and in me struck 
out that spark which presently kindled into a flame, 
in the love of the dramatic art, the recitation of the 
scenes of our national Bard, and the impersonation of 
many of his characters. My father was a kind landlord 
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to all his tenants; among his most respectable of the 
middling class, was an elderly man of some education, 
who was a carver and gilder in a thriving way of 
business. This worthy had two sons, upon whom he 
bestowed an education very much above their rank and 
station. Both were brought up to their father's business, 
and both were sensible young men, who in their leisure 
hours delighted in the cultivation of their minds. The 
elder one, imbibing from his reading a passionate love 
of military glory, entreated his father to let him join 
the army. But the father would not hear of it, be- 
cause he had not money enough to render it possible 
to obtain for the youth a commission ; and because of 
the son's superior education and respectability, he re- 
volted at the idea of his entering the ranks. After the 
most urgent, though vain, solicitations to obtain his 
father's consent, the spirit of enterprise prevailed, and 

Joseph A joined a regiment of cavalry in 1793, 

when the Duke of York commanded the British troops 
on the Continent, and united with our foreign allies in 
their attack on the Jacobins in the early wars with the 
French Revolutionists. Soon after the commencement 
of the campaign, Valenciennes was invested and sur- 
rendered to the English ; an action in which the Duke 
of York displayed great personal bravery and mihtary 
skill. 

During the time the allies were in possession of 
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Valenciennes, some few of the troops, assisted ty the 
English people resident in the place, amused themselves 
with getting up plays ; and now it was that the talents 

of young Joseph A were displayed in a new and 

a most unexpected light. He had a good manly person ; 
his features, though somewhat hard, were expressive 
both of sense and feeling. In these dramatic amuse- 
ments he soon took the lead, and performed several 
characters in the popular plays of the time, such as 
Douglas, George Barnwell, and others, and at length 
in the higher walk of Shakspere's tragedies. 

The disasters of the British troops in two unsuccessful 
campaigns, and the severe manner in which he had 
been wounded, at length somewhat cooled his love of 
military enterprise; so, on the army being ordered 
home, he did not continue more than a few months 
in the service. Now for some years after his return, 
his father became too infirm to go out, and Joseph 

A , as regularly as Lady Day or Michaelmas Day 

arrived, came to our house to pay the rent; then it 
was that my father and mother as regularly requested 
him to afford them pleasure by the recitation of a scene 
from Douglas, or from a play of Shakspere. Young 
as I was then, I can well remember, even to this day, 
the grave deportment, the easy and graceful action, 
the deep and mellow tones, and the frank and earnest 
expression, in the countenance of this highly-gifted man. 
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I can remember the first thing I ever heard him recite, 
the soliloquy in George Barnwell, after his mind has 
been worked up to the commission of his uncle's murder 
by the arts of the wicked Millwood. I trembled when 
I listened, and feared to move, and was glad when I 
heard my father speak to George Barnwell, and call 
him hy his real name. It seemed to break a painful 
spell. The next recitation he gave was from Douglas, 
and then he read with wonderful dramatic action and 
effect that most striking scene from Hamlet, where 
the ghost relates the manner of his death, and instigates 
the Prince of Denmark to avenge it. 

So great was the charm of the latter recitation, that 
soon afterwards my brother, who had ' Enfield's Speaker,' 
produced the volume, and proposed that I should learn 
the ghost's part, and he would take that of Hamlet. 
We did so, and to our infinite delight recited the scene 
together. Next followed the quarrel of Brutus and 
Gassius, and then, what was really well suited to my 
age, that scene where Prince Arthur so eloquently 
supplicates Hubert to spare his sight ; a scene of such 
exquisite and natural pathos, that it is not difficult to 
be understood even by children. Shall I add (what is 
the truth) that, young as I was, I touched the hearts of 
my hearers in reciting the part of Prince Arthui: ? I 
am not surprised at it, for the words I had to recite 
touched my own. 
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In this manner my brother and myself soon learned 
all the scenes from Shakspere that could be found in 
' Enfield's Speaker ' ; and one soliloquy, assigned to 
me, impressed me more than anything else, except the 
scenes of Prince Arthur. It was that of Henry IV., 
where the king, sick and unable to find sleep, apos- 
trophizes the healing power of slumber, commencing 
with, " How many thousands of my poorest subjects, 
etc." 

I was a sharer in most of my brother's pursuits ; he 
was fond of drawing, and I too had a taste for it. He 
had also a surprising power of catching and delineating 
individual character with great truth and humour. I 
more particularly mention this, because at a very early 
period we had an opportunity of acquiring a love for 
Art. The acquisition of such a taste at that time did 
not often fall to the lot of young persons — for there was 
then no national gallery. 

Among, my father's wealthier tenants was a Mr. 
Bryant, a celebrated picture dealer, who had his gallery 
somewhere in the West End of the town, but rented 
one of my father's houses at Chelsea, in order to 
retire there from the fatigues of the day. He had a 
splendid collection of the works of the old masters ; 
among them was a Venus by Titian — the price of which 
was three thousand pounds — with several noble paint- 
ings by Eubens, Vandyke, Paul Veronese, Rembrandt, 
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etc. I am not quite certain, but I think I heard my 
father say that Mr. Bryant had purchased some of the 
chef-d'oeuvres of Art from the Orleans gallery. And 
although it will be digressing, yet I cannot resist here 
repeating an anecdote in connection with his collection, 
which he used to tell himself, as it redounded to the 
credit of Napoleon. It ought to have a record, for 
Buonaparte cannot afford to lose anything that does 
honour to him. 

During the short peace of 1802, Mr. Bryant went 
over to the Continent, and purchased pictures at a cost 
of many thousand pounds. Before he could arrange 
matters for their removal and passage over sea, war was 
once more proclaimed between France and England. 
Mr. Bryant knew not what to do, for his purchases had 
been to such an extent, that he feared he should be 
ruined, if they were left on his hands in a hostile land. 
He took, however, a wise and a manly course, and he 
must have had some friends to aid him in it. He 
procured a personal interview with the first consul, and 
respectfully laid before him all his circumstances and 
difficulties. With something of that laconic grandeur 
which we may suppose would have marked the conduct 
of a Pericles or a Csesar, Buonaparte replied : " Mr. 
Bryant, I am at war with England, not with the fine 
Arts," and immediately gave an order that all the 
valuable collection of pictures should be permitted to 
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pass through France with every facility, so that Mr. 
Bryant could at once ship them to England. Some 
years after this occurrence, I saw several glorious Works 
of Art in the collector's gallery, which but for Napoleon's 
magnanimity, in all probability would never have reached 
our shore. 

I have before stated that, when a very young man, 
my father had received as a most valuable relic, Handel's 
old spinet. Both my parents were fond of music, and 
when it was found that I too had an ear for it, I was 
taught to play, and first on Handel's old spinet. 

It was impossible thus to learn the rudiments of 
music without also learning something of the fame 
and the history of the great master to whom the instru- 
ment had once belonged ; and at a riper age, when I felt 
an enthusiastic admiration of his 'Messiah,' I never 
thought of the old spinet without a kind of interest, 
such as good Roman Catholics may entertain for the 
relics of a favourite Saint. Handel, Mozart, Haydn, and 
a few others of the German School, were early in life 
the composers in whose works I most delighted ; and 
not many years ago my fondness for Handel induced me 
to write a sketch of his life, in a popular form, with 
some remarks on his music* 



* It was published in 1857, by Ward, London, under the title, 
'Handel, his Life, Personal and Professional,' with thoughts on sacred 
music — a sketch. 
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In childhood I believe are generally seen the germs 
and first indications of those things which, at a more 
mature age, become favourite pursuits. Even then in 
me the love of scribbling first appeared, and in very 
curious ways, for when not more than nine years old I 
attempted to write a sermon on the power of the evil 
spirit — my mother kept it for years as a curiosity — and 
soon afterwards a tale was commenced, called 'Cam- 
brian Oddities.' I remember very little about it, except 
that the principal character was an old maid, to whom 
I gave the name of Dorothy Flippet. 

A few anecdotes more, and I have done with these 
childish reminiscences. When about eight years old I 
went with my parents into Berkshire. We were for 
some time staying at the very excellent Inn, close to 
Maidenhead Bridge, where there was a pleasant garden 
extending from the house to the banks of the Thames. 
In this garden I delighted to run about and play. 
There I met a lady who, being deprived — it was said 
by rheumatism — of the use of her limbs, was drawn 
about the walks in an invalid chair. I can remember 
perfectly well, whenever she saw me, the chair stopped, 
and she would talk to me and caress me, and show me 
those many little tindnesses which so much win upon 
the hearts of children. Even to this day I have a 
shadowy recollection of her mild, beautiful countenance, 
which looked so sweetly upon me, and which I liked so 
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much to see. My mother learnt that the lady who had 
taken so great a fancy to her child, was no other than 
the once all-admired Mrs. Robinson, the Perdita of the 
Prince of Wales. 

Some years afterwards I again visited, with my 
parents, Berkshire, Windsor, and Oxford; — the latter 
place I shall never forget! Whilst at Windsor, by 
favour I think of some clergyman, we obtained admission 
into the private chapel at the morning prayers. Here 
we had the high gratification of seeing the sovereign we 
all so much loved and honoured, George III. He was 
then very old and nearly blind. Never shall I forget 
his venerable countenance, his manly air, and the 
impressive and truly devotional manner in which he 
repeated aloud, in a deep, clear, and full voice, the 
prayers and responses. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

When I was about ten years old, I was sent to school 
to Miss Wrather, who was at once my cousin and my 
godmother. Never shall I forget that going to school; I 
then experienced the first real sorrow of my childhood. 
My godmother was all gentleness and affection,* but 

* A collection of letters survives, written by Miss Jane Wratber to 
Mrs. Kempe, the mother of Mrs. Bray. They are very long, but so 
full of character and humour that I cannot refrain from giving a 
single specimen. The following sad docket to the bundle seems to 
sound the final chord of a certain strain of sadness which pervades 
them : — 

" These letters were written by my beloved mother's niece, Miss Jane 
Wrather. She was most fondly attached to my dear mother. She 

married Col. M ; and my much-loved cousin, Mrs. L , was the 

only child of the marriage. Poor Mrs. M died in her confinement 

with this only chUd. Dec. 14th, 1800." 

" Babworth, 

"MayyeSath, 1780. 
" My dear Nancy, 

" I was afraid, as I had not a letter last night, that you 
really intend me the mortification, and disappointment of being de- 
prived of your valuable weekly favours. I said all I could, last time I 
wrote to you, and surely, you cannot be so cruel, as to take from me, 
my only pleasure. I do not look upon your letters, like those that 
pass in a common correspondence, they are treasures, I fly to them, 
when I have a moment to spare, and experience more pleasure in 

H 
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her mother (who was the head of the house, thougCi not 
of the school), a very good woman in the main, and 

re-perusing them, than from anything, but receiving a fresh instance 
of your affection, for such I lools upon your letters to me, and I shall 
fancy that abated, if you do not write, for you may do it very well, 
vrithout the knowledge of my Grandmamma, if you think that it will 
displease her. 

" I have began to-day to work a pair of little ruflBes, for Mrs. 
Simpson, which she intends making a present, to Mrs. Slater, I was 
greatly deceived in imagining, I should have so much time to myself, 
for I find I have less and less every Day,, we seldom, now leave school 
till Dinner is ready, aud always obhged to be in the room again at two. 
I had a letter the other day from my dearest Parents, in which they 
tell me that they beheve they shall leave Stansted Hal], heaven direct 
them for the best, I hope my Mother will get a more desirable situ- 
ation—the Weather has been insufferably hot for this Week past, 
I sleep in a Room with two more Beds, and am all most struck down, 
when I come up of a night, with the close disagreeable smell, I quite 
imdress myself, and then set myself down to read, as long as my candle 
lasts, I think of you, and sometimes my imagination is so strong, that 
I fancy I see you before my eyes. I wish you could transport your- 
self to me, that I might have the pleasure to converse with a real and 
dear Friend, or I rather wish, I could transport myself to you, but if 
what I wish cannot be accomplished, I will endeavour to be contented 
with this situation, till you tell me I may hope, for a better, and will 
not doubt but the time will arrive, for I know you love your Jane, 
and wish her in a situation, to get her bread with credit, I often think 
of the comfortable promise you made me, on that memorable night, 
that you led me, like a sacrifice to the Inn, my Nancy the circum- 
stances are ever present to my mind, I now (methinks) embrace you 
in the Coach, I see you get out, and the wicked Coachman drives me 
away from you, from all I love. I was glad it was night, for it hid 
me from the Company. When I examine my own heart I wonder, 
that you ever could doubt the sincerity of it — but I hope you do not, 
I hope when you reflect seriously that you are convinced that I do 
love you. 

"Bless me, there is Mr. Simpson down-stairs, in a most tre- 
mendious passion, Mrs. S told me last night, that she wants him 
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meaning only good, had a most unhappy way of dealing 

with children. Mrs. W was tall and austere, given 

to the making of sharp speeches, and of a temper that 
took no account of the natural sprightliness of youth. 
Her sharp and perpetual discipline made me at last so 
miserable that it almost broke my little heart ; ahd, night 
after night, I used to lie in bed and cry myself to sleep. 
This unhappiness, I think, did me another injury; it 

to go out in the world in some capacity, he lives entirely upon her, as 

is very extravagant, and she thinks (with reason) that their quarels 

can be no advantage to her school. You and my Sister would laugh 

to see me, of a morning at breakfast at which meal, we have the 

additional pleasure of the little boy's company, you know I do not 

delight much in children, and this little rogue is so iiery dirty, that I 

am always in paiu, for fear of his confering any of his particular 

favors upon me, sometimes he does, such as, pawing the Toast with 

his nasty, greasy hands, and then wiping them in my apron, they 

have learnt him, to lisp my name, and sometimes given broad hints, 

towards my dancing him about, and I daresay think it odd, that I 

never take any other notice of him, but such, as expresses the fear of 

being touched by him, I was once desired to open the door, and bring 

him in, imagine to yourself my dear, your Jane, luging the child 

across the room, and then forsooth, I was to be rewarded with a Kiss, 

" thank you Miss Jane (say's Mama) now Billy will kiss Jane won't 

he," nasty toad ! 

"Adieu my dearest Nancy, I long for to-morrow when I expect 

that those, that take this to the post, will bring me a letter. I wish 

the contents may be such as may give me hopes of better days. I 

dread the holidays more than Pen can express, I would give anything 

to avoid going into Lincolnshire. To-morrow I hope I shall know 

my fate. I am fu]l of hopes and fears. Love to dearest Fanny, I 

breat}ie you both a kiss, you may take it and give it in due form and 

order, and assure yourselves that 

, " I am, 

"Faithfully yours, 

"Jane Wrathek." 
H 2 
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dulled my faculties. I learnt my lessons — when I 
learnt them at all — without spirit, and my progress was 
very slow. At no period of my life could I learn or do 
anything, even tolerably, unless I felt an interest in it. 
I never could, as some people can, force my mind ; and 
this, among other reasons, has made me think that 
throughout life I am more indebted to ray feelings than 
to any faculties of mind. 

After a while, though the old lady's crossness did not 
abate, I became more resigned to the discomforts of my 
new life ; and two things helped to cheer me in it — the 
kindness of my gentle godmother whenever she had 
leisure to be kind, and the love I bore to. my first friend 
Maryanne. 

How perfectly do I remember Maryanne ! she was 
a sweet child, fair, with a dimple in one of her pale 
cheeks. Infinitely superior as she was to myself in 
everything she studied, yet even her example failed to 
excite my ardour. I still learnt my task as a task, and 
was sadly behind my friend. What at length roused my 
dormant faculties, was this circumstance : — 

Several of the girls had brothers at Westminster 
School, and knowing what was done there before the 
holidays, they agreed to obtain permission from home, 
and from Miss W , to get up a play among them- 
selves, before the breaking up at Christmas. Per- 
mission was granted ; the play chosen was ' The West 
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Indian.' The allotting the characters and the whole 
direction of the piece was given to the oldest and 
tallest girl in the school. There was something cross 
and affected about her that I never liked; and so I 
suppose she did not like me, for when she allotted the 
parts she ' gave me none whatever ; but I took care 
that she should not see how much I was mortified 
by her neglect. At last it was found that one more 
performer was required, our manager having got no 
one to take the part of old Varland, the lawyer of the 
comedy; I was therefore to be coaxed into accept- 
ing it. Conscious of the success with which I had 
played Prince Arthur at home, I thought I ought to 
have had a better part assigned to me ; but as they 
really could not get on without the lawyer, I con- 
sented to take it. When we rehearsed the play, it was 
soon found that I was the best performer in the whole 
company, and it was acknowledged I deserved a better 
part than that of old Varland. My success did me 
good ; I had been depressed by a too harsh treatment ; 
I wanted the genial warmth of encouragement. Now I 
brightened up ; from henceforth I made rapid progress 
in my lessons, and some time afterwards a clergy- 
man who used to come once a week to teach reading 
and elocution, distinguished me above all the rest, 
allowing me to read or recite, just as I felt inclined. 
But I was destined not to remain much longer there 
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as a regular pupil. The scarlet fever broke out in the 
school, and my friend Maryanne fell a victim to it. It 
■was soon after this melancholy event that I was myself 
laid on a sick bed with rheumatic fever, which on my 
recovery lefb me in a state of great debility. Conse- 
quently I was not sent back to school, and rhy brother 
being also in delicate health, the next four or five 
summers were regularly passed in the country and 
generally by. the seaside. These trips were not without 
interest, and conduced to my mental improvement. My 
brother had a strong and early love of antiquity, which 
afterwards became his favourite pursuit. In some of 
these journeys he had an opportunity of cultivating 
this taste in a more than ordinary degree. 

One great charm of antiquity consists in its connec- 
tion with, the imagination. Sometimes it presents an 
object to the mind striking in itself, yet having so much 
about it of the undefined and the obscure, that there is 
not only room for the exercise of great learning and 
critical acumen, but also for the play of fancy. During 
a visit to the Isle of Wight, we lodged in a house 
pleasantly situated at the foot of the hill on which 
stands Carisbrook Oastle. My brother took me with 
him whilst he sketched (and I made an effort to do the 
same) various portions of that venerable monument of 
feudal antiquity. The fate of the unhappy Charles I. 
created deep interest in our minds, as we used to sit 
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aad draw that picturesque part of the building which 
contained the window from which the captive king in 
vain attempted his escape. My hrother's peculiar 
fondness for Roman antiquity was first called forth by 
viewing the majestic remains of Pevensey Castle in 
Sussex, a work which, by its strength and massiveness, 
has stood the revolution of centuries. 

Though, after the death of Maryanne, when I . was 
about twelve years old, I never more went regularly to 
school, yet on my godmother being sufficiently recovered 
to resume teaching, I used occasionally to go to her and 
study for a few weeks together; but such irregular 
occupation is only one degree better than idleness itself. 

At one period, for a short time I went to her house 
twice a week, in order to take lessons in music. Here 
again my weak health interrupted my education, for as 
my going and coming, sometimes in inclement weather, 
was thought to be dangerous, it was forbidden. After- 
wards, however, I took lessons in music at home. 

In the days of my girlhood we became acquainted 
with a Colonel Browne, who was much distinguished by 
his services in the American war, and with his friend 
Mr. Michael Slegg,* of Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
latter soon became intimate with my brother, and seeing 
my fondness for books and languages— J was at that 

* Mr. Slegg is mentioned in the published letters of Dr. Whewell, 
and appears to have been one of the best scholars of his day. 
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time teaching myself Italian — he very kindly offered to 
assist me in my studies, and as I had expressed a wish 
to learn Latin, he used to give me lessons in that 
tongue almost every day during the long vacation. 
Gladly and thankfully I received them ; I worked hard 
and made progress. I look back to this period of my 
youth as one of great happiness. In this new world of 
information, labour was a source of delight, and the 
conversation on literary subjects of so cultivated a mind 
as Mr. Slegg's, was not less instructive than his lessons. 
In study my great fault (common, I believe, to those 
who are left in great part to educate themselves) was 
undertaking too much, more than I had either health 
or time to accomplish. I frequently went zealously to 
work on a new pursuit, for a short time, and then 
neglected it for some other subject of more exciting 
interest. According to the old saying, I had " too many 
irons in the fire." I know but one good that resulted 
from all this, namely, as I was always studying some- 
thing, and generally working hard at whatever I under- 
took, a habit of application was acquired, and this 
became so firmly rooted that (till within the last few 
years) neither trouble, nor sickness, nor trial of any kind 
availed to subdue it. But notwithstanding this, could 
my time come over again I would adopt a very differ- 
ent course of study. I would work less vigorously for 
the moment, but more regularly, and by studying a 
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little every day keep up the knowledge which I had 
already gained. But this was always my mistake in 
study, either to do too much or to do too little ; in every- 
thing I was hasty and inconsiderate, never sufficiently 
weighing the importance of any subject before I took 
it in hand, but acting from impulse, seizing upon a 
matter vehemently, instantaneously, as the fancy of the 
moment prevailed. 

I know not whether I shall be commended or censured 
for writing all this, but it is truth, and I am conscious 
it might be of much use to others. It may serve as 
a useful lesson to the ardent and the young, who often 
attempt to grasp more than they can keep in possession 
with any real advantage. 

In one thing, however, the young, if they have leisure 
for it, can seldom indulge too much — namely, in the 
reading of instructive books. Reading not only informs 
the mind, but renders it steady and teaches it to think. 
Solitude often becomes a blessing instead of a curse, 
when books are to be found to raise the spirit and to 
afford it delight. In every stage of human life the love 
of reading is advantageous ; it renders youth intelligent 
and saves it from frivolity — it is especially becoming to 
age ; grey hairs and a book are excellent companions. 
In sickness, in sorrow, a book can cheer and comfort. 
Next to religious trust and the love of our friends, 
the best balm of life is to be found in a good book. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I HAVE now to speak of our first acquaintance with 
the family of the great historical painter, Thomas 
Stothard, R.A., to whose eldest son Charles I was some 
years later married. 

I have already said that in my youth I had a fond- 
ness for drawing ; but never having had any instruction 
in this art, and being totally ignorant of its principles, 
I was silly enough to attempt even oil painting, before 
I could draw. And sad work I made of it. Amongst 
other things I attempted, in nainiature, a 'Madonna 
and Child,' and when finished, presented it to my father. 
He thought he saw in it the promise of more than 
ordinary talent, which was more than any eyes, other 
than a parent's, could discover ! 

It so chanced that my father, on the very day I 
had presented my picture to him, was going to dine 
at a house where he used to meet some old school 
friends, who had formed themselves into a club. 
This little society contained so many oddities that 
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had Addison been living in these later times, he 
might have found many a subject for the exercise 
of that rich humour which we admire in his picture 
of a club in the 'Spectator.' In this club there were 
often seen persons of public celebrity, and men dis- 
tinguished by talent or humour. Among them was 
Munden, the famous comedian. One of the members 

was a certain surgeon T , who, like Dr. Sangrado, 

invariably prescribed temperance and water-drinking 
as means of longevity. But possibly thinking that 
long life was often a very dubious blessing, he did not 
seem anxious to attain it himself, since he undoubtedly 
injured his health by his too great fondness for port 
wine and good dinners. 

I may be pardoned speaking of some other members 

of my father's club. There was Mr. B , a talented 

architect. In figure Mr. B justified his pretensions 

to the very jovial and very heathen name he had 
inherited from his forefathers. He was large and stout ; 
on his red, fuU face time could not boast of having 
written any wrinkles. Amongst other accomplishments 
he possessed the art of imitating the notes of birds. 
Still with this marvellous power of inflection of voice, he 
could not sing one note of a song nor even hum a tune. 

A third member of this club was a certain Mr. 
Watkins, a retired captain. He was the brother-in-law 
of Thomas Stothard. In his size, his shape, and face, 
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as well as in his air, and in the richness of his comic 
humour, the captain much resembled Munden the 
comedian. To hear the captain tell a story or relate an 
anecdote, was almost as great a treat as seeing the great 
king of comedy himself perform a part. 

The persons above sketched were the chief members. 
In this society my father usually took the president' s 
chair. On the day I have already named, he drew 
from his pocket, and with a much higher eulogium 
than it deserved, my very poor and juvenile perform- 
ance of 'the Madonna and Child.' How complacent 
are men when seated round a bottle of wine i None of 
the company knew much of the Arts ; my father was by 
far the best judge of all, but he looked at the painting 
through the spectacles of parental afifection and pride. 
The picture was handed round and pronounced by all 
present " Wonderful ! " the age of the artist considered. 
Captain Watkins said : " Let me be of use ; let me 
introduce picture and artist to my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Stothard, and hear what he has to say about it ; he is 
ever ready to do all he can to benefit a student or lover 
of the Arts." 

My father was pleased with the proposal, and asked 
the captain to dinner. He came, and the appointment 
was speedily made to wait on Mr. Stothard ; thus to my 
father's club was I indebted for my introduction to the 
great historical painter, in his house in Newman Street, 
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When my dear father made the appointment with 
Captain Watkins, I was on a visit to a lady at West- 
minster, the wife of an officer in the army. She had 
been an heiress; and, like other heiresses, had been 
sought in marriage, I fear more on account of her 
money than of herself. Far from being happy at 
home, she found a good deal of enjoyment in the gaiety 
of general society. Yet few women were better adapted 
to domestic life ; for she was amiable, accomplished, 
and always kind. She was particularly so to me, and 
I greatly delighted to visit her. My father came 
most unexpectedly to take me home from this lady, 
in order that on the following morning I might be 
ready to go with him, my mother and brother, to 
Mr. Stothard's.* 

On my showing my poor attempt that had induced 
Captain Watkins to bring about my acquaintance with 
Mr. Stothard, he did not discourage me ; he gave me 
some excellent advice how to pursue the Art, which I 
presently endeavoured to put into practw^,:w!ith great 
vigour. I soon found that progress in Art was of slow 
growth ; that it was safest and best to begin its study 
by learning to draw in outline, in black chalk, from the 
finest plaster casts of the antique ; and that to obtain 

* Of her first interview with him and the strong impression he made 
on her mind, Mrs. Bray has given a full account in the ' Introductory 
Chapter ' to his life. ^ 
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freedom of hand, the best -way was to sketch every- 
thing in nature that struck the fancy. Some time after 
this Mr. Stothard kindly promised that as soon as I 
could draw well enough in chalk, he would give me an 
admission as a student to the gallery of antique marbles 
at the British Museum. This he afterwards did. 

On the first day of our acquaintance with Mr. Stoth- 
ard, we did not ^see his eldest son Charles, to whom I 
was destined some time afterwards to be united; but 
we saw Henry, the second son, then a student in sculp- 
ture under Flaxman. He was most kind-hearted, with 
an inherited taste for Art. 

Whilst I was epgaged with Mr. Stothard listening to 
his remarks, and looking at what he showed to me, my 
brother, highly delighted with all he saw of the works 
of the great painter, was thrown into conversation with 
Henry ; and as he told me on our way home, enlisted 
him as a member of our company in the Christmas 
play we were about to get up. Henry accordingly took 
a part in our tragedy. When, some time before the 
night of the performance, we were issuing adrhission 
cards to our friends, he begged that he might have one 
for his father and his eldest brother Charles. The 
request was granted. 

Amongst other endowments my brother possessed 
a considerable amount of histrionic power; though, he 
performed several parts in tragedy with much judgment, 
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yet his/orfe was in comedy, and here he excelled. He 
was also a good dramatic critic; on one occasion he 
received the thanks of the celebrated John Kemble for 
a very clever article he wrote on the peculiar powers 
of that great tragedian. No wonder, therefore, that he 
was the manager of our little company. 

Our stage was built in the largest room in our house, 
which fortunately for our purpose had two entrance 
doors, one at either end. We had a Proscenium con- 
structed by our friend, a certain Mr. Wheeler, who was 
most ingenious in mechanics. It was covered with 
canvas and painted by my brother. The order of archi- 
tecture he chose for it, was the Doric, and the whole 
was designed and executed after the authorities of 
Grecian architectural remains. In the centre of this 
Proscenium there was a wide open arch, through which 
the scenes required in the play were seen. They 
were perfectly correct. For instance, when we got up 
' Othello,' all the scenes required for the first act 
were painted from views of Venice. It was the same 
with ' Venice preserved ; ' and those scenes could not 
have been badly executed which were commended by 
the elder Stothard. One of them, the view of St. Mark's 
Place, he greatly praised. 

Alas ! now there remain few of those who were 
present at the performance of our plays; few to bear 
witness how well they were got up, and how well acted. 
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Iq fact, in several instances the performances were of 
very great merit. The Prologues and Epilogues were 
always written by my brother. He also adapted two 
of Molifere's comedies, which we used to act after the 
tragedy. One of them, called 'The Portrait,' from 
' L' Amour Peintre,' was so good that many of his 
friends advised him to offer it for representation at 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane Theatre. The music of 
a serenade which he introduced in it was composed by 
his wife.* 

After the conclusion of that tragedy, in which Henry 
Stothard first took a minor part, he brought his brother 
Charles from among the audience to introduce him 
to my brother and myself; and thus in the hours of 
intellectual amusement commenced an acquaintance 
which speedily ripened into an intimacy and friendship 
between Charles, my brother, and myself, which' was 
only broken by Charles's untimely death. But when 
we first knew him in youth, health, and vigour, dis- 
tinguished alike by great talents and warmth of heart, 
there were no misgivings concerning his future lot. 

It was no small honour that, amongst the most select 
portion of our audience, we could number the elder 
Stothard, our English Eaphael. We had a high respect 
for his taste, his judgment and opinion. I felt grati- 
fied to the very heart, when he warmly commended 
* Some time afterwards published by Goulding and D'Almaine. 
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my performance of Desdemona; he said that he had 
shed tears. From such a man, this was praise worth 
receiving. , 

My brother's love of antiquarian pursuits was much 
fostered by his intimacy with Charles Stothard, who 
was then engaged in similar researches, and who two or 
three years afterwards commenced his noble work on 
the ' Monumental Effigies of Great Britain.' He kindly 
aided me also in my pursuits, and lent me a cast of the 
head of the Belvedere Apollo, from which, under his 
tuition, I made many drawings. I also attempted paint- 
ing flowers from nature in oil-colours ; and having been 
much delighted with copying from the glorious Apollo, 
I regularly commenced the study of the antique. Some 
months later the elder Stothard gave me my ticket as 
a student in the gallery of ancient marbles, at the 
British Museum. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When I grew towards womanhood, as my parents 
had no wish to part from me, and I felt none to give 
my hand hastily or without my heart, I remained for 
some few years free. At length, after having been on 
terms of the greatest intimacy with our family, and 
more especially with my brother, Charles Stothard 
discovered to me that I had gained a strong interest 
in his affections. 

Were I now writing about another person, I could 
regale my readers with a love-tale of trials and diffi- 
culties, not devoid of interest. But I feel so strong a 
repugnance to relate in detail a story iii which I must 
myself appear as a heroine, that I shall say as little as 
possible. But as a compensation, I will candidly avow 
that in my various works of fiction many a scene 
depicting the feelings of the heart were drawn from 
what I myself saw or experienced. The character of 
Edmund, in the 'Daughter's Sacrifice,' was in many 
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respects, though not in all, drawn from Charles 
Stothard.* 

Charles, at the period of which I am now speaking, 
intended to adopt the profession of his celebrated 
father. But he soon began to see how many artists 
of merit, with all their toil, could scarcely gain sufficient 
to support themselves by historical painting, and that 
almost all who followed that branch of Art were obliged 
at last to turn portrait painters. Therefore, after 
having finished his first and only historical picture, the 
' Death of Richard the Second in Porafret Castle,' which 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy and gained him 
great commendation, he turned his thoughts to an 
entirely different line of Art. Accordingly he sooa 
afterwards planned and commenced his noble and 
original work, 'The monumental Effigies of Great 
Britain.' f 

Although from the beginning his labours were highly 
estimated by a few judicious artists, yet his work was 
so original, so uncommon, that it wanted time and 
the gradual cultivation of a taste for the subject in the 
public at large, to secure for his pursuit that success 
which alone could gain him independence. I saw 
Charles endure so much unhappiness in consequence 

• * ' The Father's Corse,' and ' The Daughter's Sacrifice,' being two 
separate tales, were originally published in 1848. 
t In the ' Memoirs of his Life ' I gave a full account of this work. 

I 2 
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of that " Hope deferred which maketh the heart sick," 
that after mauy most painful circumstances and trials, 
the sight of his distress acted on me, and called up so 
strong a feeling of sympathy, that I was imprudent 
enough to enter into a conditional engagement, which 
proved a long and trying one. 

Men are less able to bear uncertainty and suspense 
than women; and as long as a man knowg it to be 
within the reach of circumstances to annul an engage- 
ment altogether, his feelings may become irritable as 
well as impassioned ; trifles that come in the way of 
his hopes are magnified and give birth, in an acutely 
sensitive mind, to the most torturing doubts and fears, 
and these become the source of never-ending conflicts 
and struggles. Charles's fame increased, but not so his 
fortune, and he was frequently so downcast and despond- 
ent that he feared his hopelessness might infect, if not 
altogether paralyze, his efforts ; it certainly did impede 
them. He had what Coleridge defines so ably as the 
great perfection of tenderness in a man, to be feminine 
in feeling without being effeminate. 

At this crisis an opportunity was presented to me, 
which I had every cause to embrace thankfully, as one 
most desirable. But before I state it at large, a few 
preparatory remarks may be necessary. 

In the present age, when the legitimate Drama has 
sunk to a very low standard in public estimation, whilst 
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the opera Has risen almost to the exclusion of Shak- 
spere himself in national regard, I have not the least 
doubt that many will be shocked at the very idea 
of the English stage as a profession, Avho, had they 
lived some years ago, would have looked upon it in 
a very different light. It is to these that I address 
my remarks. 

At that time of which I am going to speak, Mrs. 
Siddons had not very long retired from public life. 
Her career from the first to the last had been most 
honourable and meritorious ; she stood in high fame, no 
less for her private worth, than for her transcendent 
powers. By a sovereign so good, and a consort so strict 
in the observance of propriety as King George III., and 
Queen Charlotte, Mrs. Siddons was both noticed and 
esteemed ; and her society was courted by the first in 
intellectual eminence and by the highest in rank. I can 
enumerate other examples of ladies who, by their career 
on the stage, and their integrity in private life, obtained 
fame and distinction; there was Miss O'Neill, then in the 
full vigour of youth, beauty, and talent ; Miss Farren, 
afterwards Countess of Derby ; Miss Stevens, the present 
Countess of Essex ; Miss Brunton, afterwards Countess 
of Craven, and many others. 

That there are unworthy and disreputable members 
in this, as well as in every other profession, no one can 
deny. But surely the worthlessness of individuals 
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should never betaken as the standard of what is due 
in public estimation to the profession itself. Mr. 
Charles Kemble is reported to have said reprovingly to 
a Methodist preacher, who, forgetful of the comtnon 
decorum of good manners, inveighed in his presence 
with no little want of charity against that profession, of 
which Mr. Kemble and his family were so distinguished 
members, that, so great was the integrity of actors as. a 
body, it was never known that any one of them had been 
transported for a crime ; that no class of society had 
produced more honourable, charitable, and loyal men 
and women. 

The great -difference between an offence committed 
by an individual in private life, and one in so public 
a profession, seems to be this; the latter is con- 
stantly under the public eye ; whatever the actor 
does wrong is sure to be known and talked of, and 
the censure due to the man or the woman often 
extends itself to the profession. But in private life, 
though the fault, or the folly, or the crime be infinitely 
greater, it frequently passes with very little notice, 
simply because the offender has no hold on the public 
mind, and therefore can awaken neither curiosity nor 
censure. 

It is hardly credible to what absurdity the prejudice 
leads. I have heard persons speak in terms of the 
highest esteem of an Opera singer; but the same 
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people treated with contempt a woman of talent and 
respectability, who interpreted the English legitimate 
Drama. 

Must Shakspere be driven from the stage for which 
he wrote ? must he be confined to the closet because a 
certain number of well-meaning, but mistaken persons, 
choose to take a prejudice against the stage ? This is 
in itself most unreasonable. Who could read a Wolsey 
or a Brutus as John Kemble acted them ? or who could 
realize unaided a Catherine, a Constance, a Portia, or a 
Lady Macbeth, as personated by Mrs. Siddons ? who that 
had a heart to feel, or a mind to understand, could 
witness their performances of such charac.ters without 
being the better for it in taste, feeling, and sentiment ? 

Surely thirty years ago the stage and its professors 
held a very different rank in public opinion to what 
they can now claim. At the present time the legiti- 
mate Drama is almost extinct, and the most paltry 
and silly (often worse than silly) pieces are played 
(three and even more of them in the same night), 
apt to corrupt rather than to improve the morals and 
the taste of the British people. 

I hope I have said enough to convince those who 
read these pages, that there was nothing for which a 
lady need blush, in avowing that in the year 1815 
she would have profited by an opportunity, if cir- 
cumstances had allowed her to avail herself of it, of 
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entering on a dramatic career, in the highest and 
most respectable line of the profession. Having thus 
endeavoured to remove or soften a common prejudice, 
I now proceed to state the circumstances. 

A cousin of my mother had a house to let in the 
vicinity of London; not well understanding such 
matters, she requested my father to act for her as 
a friend in negotiating with a gentleman, who was 
desirous to take a lease of the property. My father, 
ever ready to oblige a friend, acceded to her request, 
and found the gentleman in question was no less a 
person than Mr. Dowton, then one of the most eminent 
men on the English stage. 

Mr. Dowton was a Devonshire man, highly respect- 
able, well-educated (I believe at the Grammar School 
at Exeter) ; somewhat grave in his manners and deport- 
ment, like many celebrated comedians, but a most 
agreeable companion. Whilst the negotiation went 
on, my father had so many interviews with him 
and liked him so well, that their acquaintance con- 
tinued even after the transaction of the business which 
led to it. 

There was nothing extraordinary that, in the course 
of this acquaintance, my father, who felt somewhat 
proud of his daughter's representation of several Shak- 
sperean scenes and characters, should have mentioned, 
with all a parent's fond and partial estimate of her 
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ability, this talent of his child. Thereupon Mr. Dowton 
expressed a wish to witness one of these performances ; 
and it was arranged he should do so on the first con- 
venient opportunity. When he came, he brought with 
him a friend, who was eminent as a dramatic critic, 
and connected with one of the largest theatres in the 
country. I was to perform the character of Belvidera 
in Otway's tragedy, ' Venice Preserved,' with my brother 
as JafEer. 

I knew well that it was no light ordeal I had to 
pass through, in performing before judges so practised 
and so likely to be severe ; but I determined to follow 
my usual and natural course, and to act before them 
just as I had been accustomed to do before my father 
and mother. I was conscious that all . I could do with 
effect, arose from feeling; and that if I suffered my 
mind to think about those who were present, I should 
destroy my own power, and consequently lose the power 
of interesting the feelings of my auditors. 

But, notwithstanding all my resolution, on perform- 
ing before Mr. Dowton and his critical friend, I felt 
at first dreadfully nervous. However, it did me no 
harm ; they saw my trepidation, and could very well 
guess its cause. I succeeded even beyond my own 
hopes. I will not dissemble the gratification I experi- 
enced, when Mr. Dowton, with a warmth of expression 
which evinced that he spoke but as he felt, assured 
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me how much my efforts had both surprised and 
pleased him, and that if I chose to turn my talent 
to account, I had fame and fortune in my own 
power. 

Mr. Dowton spoke of my performance of Belvidera 
to Mr. Arnold, then the manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre ; and had it been deemed expedient, I might 
have gone there at once. But now came my own 
thoughts and wishes, and the advice of my true friend. 
The prospect which seemed opening before me, was 
one of brilliant promise. As far indeed as I was myself 
concerned, I regarded not the pecuniary advantages; 
but I was not without ambition, nor insensible to the 
advantages which arise from honourable distinction. 

Though my parents had many prejudices to over- 
come, yet it was finally determined that I was to adopt 
the Art in which I so much delighted, as a profession ; 
and as I could act not only in tragedy, but in genteel 
comedy also, it was advised that I should perform in 
both, but begin with the former. In consequence of 
this resolution, I gave up for a time all my other 
pursuits, and devoted my attention with ardour to 
what had now become an object of so much hope and 
expectation. 

I felt deeply indebted to Mr. Dowton for his disinter- 
ested kindness and zeal to serve me. I advised with 
him what to do, as I determined not for a moment to 
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entertain the thought of commencing at Drury Lane. 
I had strong reasons for this decision. First I dreaded 
lest my fears should overpower me, if I came at once 
before a London audience ; and my second reason 
weighed no less with me than the first. My voice was 
then distinct, flexible, and of a high key; and though 
my speech in common conversation was often nervously 
defective, it never was so when acting, however much 
I might feel agitated. But though clear and articulate 
my voice was far from strong, and I feared straining 
it to an unnatural pitch, so as to be heard in a house 
of so monstrous a size as Drury Lane, would greatly 
interfere with that intense expression of feeling which 
I well knew constituted the distinctive feature of my 
performance. 

On consulting with Mr. Dowton he entirely agreed 
with me ; he thought that the practice of speaking in 
a smaller house would give strength to the voice. To 
speak in Drury Lane, he observed, was most trying for 
any voice, and he lamented that the house, being so built 
as to call for a perpetual strain of the throat or the 
chest, required almost a mask like those of the, Greek 
stage to enable the performer to make himself audible 
throughout the whole theatre. All things, therefore, 
considered, he advised me to try Bath, where Mrs. 
Siddons had trained herself and her voice for the 
'London stage. 
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At this time Mr. Palmer (a member of Parliament) 
and Mr. Dimond were the proprietors of the Bath 
Theatre. The latter was a gentleman well known as 
the composer of many clever dramatic pieces. Mr. 
Dowton kindly wrote to him. This was done in the 
month of February, 1815. Scarcely need I say with 
what - anxiety I awaited the answer. A month passed 
away and we heard notbing. Mr. Dowton then said 
that he could not account for it, unless the letter had 
miscarried by some strange chance. He wrote again, 
requesting an early reply. A few days afterwards, one 
Saturday afternoon, in the midst of a pouring rain, he 
called at our house. He had received from Bath a reply 
to his second letter, which explained all the mystery 
of his not having heard before. His first application 
had been immediately answered, and addressed to him 
at Drury Lane Theatre. There it had been mislaid by 
a foot-boy, and so never delivered at all. The second 
letter expressed the utmost readiness to receive me at 
Bath ; but the delay of the first was lamented, because 
arrangements had subsequently been made for nearly 
tbe whole remainder of the season ; there was only one 
opportunity, viz. : to perform on tbe following Thursday 
the part of Desdemona to Mr. Kean's Othello, and some 
other character with Mr. Betty. 

Desdemona was my favourite character, and to have 
the opportunity to appear in it supported by the finest 
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Othello, who, since the days of Garrick, had appeared 
on the English stage, was a strong temptation. But I 
received this offer on the Saturday; the following 
Thursday was the night fixed for the performance; 
no preparations could be made for the journey till 
Monday; and then there was a good deal to be done 
in various ways before we could start on a journey 
which was then somewhat formidable. All these things 
together caused me to delay and to let a favourable 
opportunity pass. That delay led to the disappointment 
of all my hopes. 

Only one vacant night then remained for me. On 
Saturday, the 27th of May, 1815, 1 was to make my first 
appearance at Bath in the character of Belvidera ; Mr. 
Dowton's favourable report had gone before me, and 
"the young lady," — the only appellation by which I 
was announced — was expected with good will and some 
excitement. But I was destined to suffer by another 
seeming trifle. Our places had been taken in what 
was then considered the best of all the Bath day 
coaches, for the Monday previous to the Saturday above 
named. It was to start about six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and to reach Bath at about that hour in the 
evening. I" wore what was then the usual travelling 
dress of ladies, a riding-habit. Mine, though of cloth, 
was of rather thin texture. But though fine, the day 
was treacherous, a sharp north-east wind blew ; and I 
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felt so chilled before we reached Bath, that it was not 
without cause I feared that I had taken cold. 

On arriving at Bath we went direct to the house of a 
lady, Mrs. G , to whose care we had been recom- 
mended. She received us with the utmost kindness 
and attention. The next morning we went into 
lodgings, which had been secured for us near the resi- 
dence of Mrs. C ; and although I felt indisposed 

I exerted myself to receive Mr. Dimond. We were 
much pleased with him; he was gentlemanly and 
intelligent, and quite an enthusiast in his fondness 
for poetry. 

Towards evening my indisposition increased upon me, 
and at length, notwithstanding nursing and all due care, 
influenza, attended with a severe inflammatory sore 
throat, came on ; and when Saturday arrived, instead of 
making my appearance before a Bath audience, all hope 
was given up that I could even rise from my bed. 
Bills were circulated thr6ughout the place, stating my 
illness, and some other play was substituted. 

I continued for some time very ill, though I was not 
confined to my bed more than a few days. When I 

could leave my bed for the sofa, Mrs. C very kindly 

offered to procure for me any books for my amusement 
that I might wish to read ; and on finding I had never 
seen the only two novels then published of Sir Walter 
Scott's, namely, ' Waverley ' and ' Guy Mannering,' she 
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very good-naturedly brought me the latter, which I 
eagerly read. 

As soon as I could travel without risk, my dear 
mother felt anxious that I should return to London, as 
I was still in a very weak state. Accordingly we 
prepared to leave Bath, where, though I had endured 
much vexation and disappointment, I met with much 
kindness and affection. We quitted Bath in June, 
I forget on what day of the month, but I shall never 
forget that the coach coming from London stopped ours 
in order to tell the news of the victory of Waterloo. 
The coachman and guard were both crowned with 
laurel. 

Soon after my return to town, I saw Mr. Dowton, 
whose kind interest in my future prospects I found 
unabated by my misfortunes. With renewed zeal he 
offered to serve me in any way he could, though from 
my wan looks and extreme debility he concluded that 
my health and my nervous system would hardly bear 
much exertion. 

Notwithstanding all my strenuous efforts to give 
' strength to my throat, repeated attacks disappointed all 
my hopes and prospects. It was indeed a trial to see 
how dependent I was on mere physical power. Many 
other circumstances also arose, which made me, though 
reluctantly, admit the conviction that, with health so 
uncertain and nerves so easily shaken, I was not equal 
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to the laborious career I had so anxiously contemplated ; 
so that at length I was induced to give up allj thoughts 
of that pursuit as a profession. 

Before I close this chapter, I think it will be well to 
give a few interesting anecdotes, some of which I heard 
from Mr. Dowton and others at Bath, concerning Mrs. 
Siddons. 

Mr. Dowton said how unjust had been the outcry 
against her whilst she was in Ireland, on account of her 
having refused to act for the benefit of some charitable 
institution. The real circumstances were these : At 
that period Mrs. Siddons was working hard to provide 
for herself and her children; she was then far from 
affluent, and subject (as are all persons of her profession) 
to the casualties of life and health, which might at any 
time interfere to check or retard her exertions. Her 
terms were then fifty pounds a performance. During 
her engagement at Dublin, for a few nights only, she 
was requested to give one night's performance to charity, 
without any remuneration. She declined to do so; 
and on some remark being made she asked the gentle- 
man who came to make the request, who might be the 

highest subscriber to the charity. " The Duke of ," 

was the answer. "And how much has his Grace given ? " 
" Twenty pounds." (I think that was the sum.) " Very 
well," said Mrs. Siddons, "I will give the same sum, 
twenty pounds; but do not ask me, who have my 
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children and myself to maintain, to give more than you 
receive from a Duke; and you would do so if you 
required me to give xip fifty pounds, which is the pay- 
ment of one of my few nights in this place." 

After her ill-success in Garrick's time, when the 
people either could not understand her powers, or 
she was not placed in characters to call them forth, 
by the recommendation of Henderson, the celebrated 
Falstaff, who greatly admired her genius, she went 
to Bath. Mr. Dimond (father of the Mr. Dimond 
I have named), then the proprietor of the Bath 
Theatre, highly esteemed her, not merely for her 
genius, but also for her private worth. She was 
then so poor that she one day said to him : " There 
is a great want of charity in the world; some say 
that I am not liberal in money concerns. But, sir, 
the world does not know (looking at her children) 
that before I put a knife into a loaf of bread, I must 
consider how far I can make it go among these little 
ones." 

However poor in her early days, Mrs. Siddons always 
preserved a sense of her dignity. She was, whilst at 
Bath, much noticed by some of the nobility and many 
persons of literary eminence. Her manners were quiet, 
indeed somewhat reserved ; and at all times she was the 
perfect gentlewoman. If now and then she came into 
contact with any one who had a prejudice against her 

K 
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profession, she held herself aloof; she would neither 
intrude on the notice of another, nor brook the slightest 
want of personal respect towards herself In con- 
sequence of the uniform propriety and unobtrusive in- 
dependence of her conduct, she was held in much 
esteem by all classes at Bath. 

On first coming to Bath she had not the advantage 
of choosing those characters which would best have 
suited her extraordinary powers ; but she played in 
genteel comedy. Her wardrobe gave proof of her dis- 
tressed fortunes, so that even in her dress she did not 
appear to the best advantage. But with time and 
patience she overcame all obstacles ; and patience was 
indeed required, for she continued at Bath five long 
years in very poor circumstances. During the last two 
or three seasons, however, when she played in cha- 
racters suited to the display of her powers, she was so 
great a favourite that persons came from a far distance 
to see her. The London managers heard of this, and 
the offer of an engagement followed; she accepted, 
and the very first night of her appearance she eclipsed 
every other actress. 

Shortly after her appearance in London, the gentle- 
men of the Bar, delighted with her performance, sub- 
scribed among themselves and presented her with a 
purse of two hundred pounds, as a mark of their high 
admiration of her transcendent genius. Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds requested her to sit to him, and painted her 
in that poetic and magnificent portrait known as the 
Tragic Muse. At the conclusion of the sittings he 
pencilled his name on the border of the robe, saying, 
"Madam, I deem it an honour to be permitted to 
inscribe my name on the hem of your garment." The 
splendid bunch of pearls which decorates the bosom of 
Mrs. Siddons in that picture, was the very regal gift 
presented to her by George III. and Queen Charlotte, 
as a mark of their estimation. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

I SHALL say very little about 1818, the year of my 
marriage with Charles Stothard. Soon after that event 
he was commissioned, as Historical Draftsman to the 
Society of Antiquaries, to visit for the third and last 
time Bayeux in Normandy, and to finish the elaborate 
drawings of the famous Bayeux Tapestry, traditionally 
said to be the work of Matilda, Queen of William the 
Conqueror. 

Charles proposed I should accompany him. After 
having seen Paris and the provincial towns in Normandy, 
and finished the work at Bayeux, he intended to go on 
what he termed an exploratory tour into Brittany. He 
spoke of it as a wild and neglected province, then little 
known to the English, but full of magnificent feudal 
remains of castles, churches, and convents, and above all, 
interesting for its great monument of Celtic antiquity 
at Carnac. It was the favourite land of Froissart, several 
of whose most romantic and chivalrous narrations have 
their locality in towns and castles of Brittany. 
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Gladly did I accede to the proposal. I had seen a 
good deal of my own country, and some parts of Wales ; 
but I had never been abroad. It occurred to me that 
in order to visit with advantage such a province as 
Charles had described Brittany to be, it would be desir- 
able to gain some little acquaintance with its history 
before starting. For this purpose I turned for the first 
time to the delightful pages of Froissart, and familiarized 
myself with Anne of Brittany, De Clisson, the Lord de 
Laval, and sundry other heroes and heroines of the 
middle ages. I practised French also, and sketched, when 
I could find opportunity, from nature ; for I was deter- 
mined in every possible way to be an observant traveller, 
and to bring home all the information I could collect. 

When I parted from my mother, I had promised her 
to write her a letter every day ; therefore, the very day 
we landed at Dieppe, after looking about the town, 
whilst Charles was sketching the castle, I sat down on 
the beach, took out from my travelling-case my writing 
implements, and commenced my first letter to my 
mother. And ever afterwards with like exactness I 
continued to narrate the progress of our journey.* 

During our tour through Brittany, we visited the 
extensive remains of Carnac, situated not far from 
Auray, and near the sea-shore. Though I was not 
aware of it at that time, I subsequently learnt that we 

* The letters were published soon after oiir return to England. 
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were the first English travellers who, on their return 
to England, gave any account of that stupendous monu- 
ment of Celtic idolatry* So great was the interest 
excited by my account of it, that the Eev. l^Ir. Deane, 
to whom I was introduced by my brother, was induced 
to visit Carnac, and there he made his extensive 
discoveries. 

On our return to England I found that my letters 
had afforded to my mother the greatest satisfaction and 
amusement. The pleasure she found in them she had 
endeavoured to impart , to some of her friends, amongst 
whom were two literary men. One of these was en- 
gaged in writing a book on the Continental Conventual 
Orders, and earnestly begged her to let him have for 
his work the account which I gave of the nuns in 
Normandy, and of the ceremonial I had witnessed in 
their chapel. The other gentleman, Mr. Nichols, much 
wished her to send the letters in succession as they 
arrived, as contributions to the long-established ' Gentle- 
man's Magazine.' 

But my mother declined to give either the letters 
themselves, or extracts from them, to any one. She 
told me that it had struck her if the letters were 
likely to interest the public when detached, they would 
be no less likely to do so in the form of a collection. 

* This was mentioned in a notice of my letters in the ' Quarterly. 
Review.' 
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And on opening the product of our travels and dis- 
playing it before the family circle, my brother at once 
advised that the letters should be illustrated and pub- 
lished. My father and some friends wished the same. 
Thus the plan was decided upon, and much to my own 
surprise — for I had never contemplated such an issue — 
I was about to become an author. 

Accordingly, early in the year 1819, I set to work to 
revise, to correct, and in some few instances to remodel 
my letters. Charles undertook to make a series of 
drawings in Sepia from his original sketches; and in 
the execution of the outline of these I likewise assisted. 
As his sketches were much bejtter, and far more finished 
than those I had the leisure to make whilst we were 
abroad, I would only consent to the admission of one 
of mine in the collection, and that was the view I had 
made of the altar of St. Laurent, in the church of Notre 
Dame, at Eu. 

When the manuscript was nearly ready, we had to 
consider to whom we should offer the work for publica- 
tion. But before our task was accomplished, we left 
town on a visit to Mr. Dawson-Turner, of Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk. This gentleman, well known in the 
literary world as an author and antiquary, was also the 
friend and associate of many an eminent man of his 
day. His house was quite a little academy of art, stored 
with the finest graphic works, including many good 
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pictures ; and, above all, his library contained (with the 
exception of that of the late Mr. Upcott) the most 
extensive and curious collection of autographs in the 
kingdom. 

Mrs. Dawson-Turner etched with the hand of a 
master, and her etching of Mrs. Siddons, as Lady Mac- 
beth, after a drawing by Harlowe, bore the most striking 
likeness to the aclress, as she was in advanced life. 

While we were staying under his hospitable roof, 
Mr. Dawson-Turner was busily employed in pre- 
paring for the press his work on the Architectural 
Eemains of Normandy, and Mrs. Turner and two of her 
daughters were engaged in etching for it. We fre- 
quently met with Mr. Cotman, of Norfolk, an artist of 
much talent and celebrity, and whose large graphic 
work on the Antiquities of Normandy is unrivalled 
in its class. We were also introduced to the eldest 
daughter of our host and her husband. Sir WiUiam 
and Lady Hooker. Sir William Hooker has since 
attained high celebrity as the' Professor of Botany at 
the University of Glasgow. 

At Mr. Dawson-Turner's we also met that well-known 
collector of autographs, the late Mr. Upcott, who was 
for some years Librarian at the London Institution in 
Moor Fields. He was most indefatigable in his 
pursuits. I heard him say that he used to dive into 
cellars, and out-of-the-way places, amongst those dealers 
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"who gather rubbish or anything for traffic, and that 
he often bought a whole sack of old papers at 
once. The labour of searching through a thousand 
dusty, ill-written, totally worthless letters, in order 
to find among them one, perhaps of value, must have 
required untiring patience and the sacrifice of much 
precious time. Yet it was astonishing to find how 
vast, how well-arranged were his stores.* But in 
the midst of all the praise I was obliged to accord to 
such perseverance, I could not forbear a smile when 
I saw the height of absurdity to which the spirit of 
collecting can lead even a man of so much good sense 
as Mr. Upcott, when he threw open the doors of a 
large, closely-packed book-case, extended his arms, and 
said in a tone of triumphant feeling : " A complete set 
of the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' from the first number 
down to the present time, with the pages wiioutl' 

One day I went to visit my cousin, the late Mrs. 
Wiseman. On our return to Mr. Dawson-Turner's, 
Charles Stothard received information of the very 
curious paintings discovered on the walls of the Painted 
Chamber in Westminster ; he determined to hasten to 
town in order to make drawings of these antiquities 
before they fell from the walls. We took leave, there- 
fore, of our kind friends at Yarmouth, and proceeded 

* After Mr. Upcott's death his collection of autographs was sold for 
upwards of £8000. 
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to Norwich, where we stayed a day to see the Cathedral, 
and above all to visit Mrs. Opie. I felt an earnest 
desire to be introduced to her, and to her father. Dr. 
Alderson. This gentleman had been in days of yore 
an admirer of my dear mother. Charles was well 
acquainted with Mr. and ' Mrs. Opie in his boyhood ; 
the elder Stothard was the fellow-Academician and 
great friend of Mr. Opie. 

We passed the evening with them. Mrs. Opie was 
so animated, so full of anecdote, so agreeable, that the 
hours seemed to speed away on wings. A woman of 
such fascinating powers of conversation I have rarely 
met with ; she had seen much of the world, and had 
known intimately many of the most celebrated persons. 
She was evidently a shrewd and attentive observer, 
and though not satirical, yet her remarks were acute 
and full of point. I lament that I cannot recollect 
clearly enough to repeat several of her anecdotes about 
famous persons, such as Lord Byron, Madame de Stael, 
Mrs. Inchbald, and others with whom she was well 
acquainted. Of the last name she spoke in most 
cordial and affectionate terms, and of her genius so 
touchingly displayed in her ' Simple Story,' with the 
warmest praise. 

There was in Mrs. Opie a great deal of enthusiasm ; 
she showed it when we talked about Brittany; she 
asked with eagerness if we had seen Les Rochers, once 
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the dwelling-place of Madame de Sevign^, of whose 
letters she was enamoured. She told us that, when in 
London, she had the good fortune to meet with a set of 
prints, presenting several views of Les Rochers, and that 
she had purchased them ; they seemed to her relics of 
the highest worth. We next chatted on music, and she 
insisted on my playing to her on the pianoforte. I 
found she had a great taste for music ; on my begging 
her to let me hear her sing, she complied with her 
accustomed grace, and taking up her harp lute accom- 
panied herself, and sang with much sweetness a song of 
which I only remember the commencement : 

" Well, ah ! well my reindeer knew 
The path that only leads to you." 

As we had to be up and ready by four o'clock in the 
morning to set off for London, we would have retired 
early; but neither Mrs. Opie nor Dr. Alderson would 
allow us to go. They insisted we should stay to supper. 
The Doctor wished us to taste some fine Edinburgh 
Ale, and Mrs. Opie some choice Moselle; an elegant 
fdit souper, much in the French style, was brought up 
and the servant dismissed, that we might enjoy without 
interruption the freedom of discourse. The hour of 
supper seemed to bring with it a fresh charm, and Mrs. 
Opie's conversation flowed on with renewed fascination. 
She still retained a touch of authority, but it was so 
blended with good-humour and with the wish to please, 
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that it never appeared dictatorial, never gave offence ; 
and all she said was so sensible, so judicious, that I felt 
the superior powers of the woman. 

At the time we were visiting her, Mrs. Opie was not 
a Quaker. It was many years afterwards that she 
joined that sect of Dissenters, to be a member of which 
her peculiar and uncommon talents seemed to render 
her unfit. I know nothing concerning her change in 
religion. To this very slight sketch of her personal 
merits, I cannot forbear to add a few remarks concerning 
her as an author. 

As a novelist Mrs. Opie is a woman of first-rate 
genius; all she does flows from the heart, and where 
she depicts the heart in its delicate and morbid feelings 
she has scarcely an equal, and never a superior. But in 
painting character in general (except some few admir- 
able instances), in devising incident, or in weaving the 
plot of a tale, she is very defective, and sins so frequently 
against probability, that one wonders how she could 
manage so badly or devise such absurdities. The truth 
is she has nothing of mere cleverness and very little 
tact. All she does well, she does exceedingly well; 
there is no mediocrity either in her faults or her beau- 
ties; such is the force of her genius, that when she 
pours forth her own feelings she takes yours by storm, 
and you can praise her only by your emotions and your 
Jears ; she leaves you no power to discuss her merits. 
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If any one, unacquainted with her best works, doubts 
the truth of these last remarks, let him but read two 
little tales of Mrs. Opie : ' The Soldier's Eeturn,' and 
' The Confession of an Odd-tempered Man,' and he will 
require nothing more to become convinced of her genius 
and her marvellous power over the heart. Mrs. Opie 
has also scattered amongst her tales some exquisite 
sougs, all laying bare the feelings and affections. The 
volume of her poetry, published separately, I have never 
seen ; but her ' Orphan's Tale,' selected from it by Hone 
in his ' Year Book,' is a most beautiful composition. 

Before I took my leave of this amiable and remark- 
able woman, I asked her to give me a scrap of her 
writing as a memorial. She snatched up from a bundle 
of papers on a side table, a sheet of paper, over which, 
she said, she had been [scribbling in the morning. I 
prize the relic, and have preserved it to this day, along 
with a letter I received from her many years later.* 

* The following is the letter referred to. The incident of copying 
the tale to which allusion is made at the close is a good illustration of 
Mrs. Bray's enthusiastic nature. Not being able to obtain the tale, 
she set to work with her niece and wrote out the whole from a copy in 
the Library at Tavistock. 

"TO ANNA ELIZA BRAY. 

'■'■Norwich, llthrm., 10*A, /45. 
"Dbak kind Pbibnd, 

" Thy obUging letter reached me when I was only just 
recovering from a long illness, but I should have answered it two days 
after I received it, had not the promised volume itself arrived — and I 
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was so impatient to read it, that I resolved to defer doing so till I had 
given myself that great gratification. But a little return of indis- 
position and the death of some dear friends unfitted me for writing as 
soon as my pleasant occupation was over ; and it was not tiU to-day 
that I felt able to address thee. 

" Had'st thou asked my leave to do me the favour to dedicate thy 
very interesting and excellent book to me, I should have requested 
thee not to insist on my compliance ; because I have always declined 
the distinction when offered me, with one single exception. Therefore, 
I am glad that thou didst 'buckle fortune on my back,' as Richard 
says, without my knowing what awaited me ; and a prettier, better 
turned, though undeserved dedication, I never read— and I thank 
thee. 

"Well indeed do I remember the visit to my beloved father and 
myself ; and I can see the party at this moment clearly before me ! It 
must have been longer ago than three-and-twenty years when we 
passed that pleasant evening together ; for I think my father, whom I 
lost in the Autumn of 1825, was quite well then, and when I left 
London, after the London season in 1820, he was never well enough 
again for me to leave him during the spring months, or indeed at all. 

" Thou wilt do us the justice to believe that our interest in thee and 
thy gifted companion did not end with your visit — and we made many 
enquiries concerning you whenever we had an opportunity. 

" I cannot remember when it was I met thy present husband (I mar- 
ried in 1798, and became a widow in 1807). I think Mrs. Richardson 
was not introduced into society till after her husband's death, and I 
have no recollection of being more than once at a party at her house ; 
and I think also that Mr. Bray and I met after I had lost my husband. 
If I should ever have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Bray again, I dare say 
that evening and all the circumstances attending it, my sauciness and 
his clever lines, would all come back on my remembrance. But I shall 
never visit your county again, as I am tied to Norwich, by the duty 
which I owe to an ailing maiden aunt, aged 92 — whom I may perhaps 
not survive, and on whose account I have been obliged for the last two 
years to give up London in the spring, and confine myself to short 
visits in the neighbourhood. 

" But as railroads now make distant places near, it is not impossible 
for you to show Mr. Bray our Norfolk watering-places, Yarmouth and 
Cromer ; and as our ancient city lies between both, most proud and 
happy should 1 be to do the honours of my native place to such 
visitors. I know you sometimes visit Bury, and more than once while 
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visiting there or in the neighbourhood, I have met a very agreeable 
relative of thine, and talked to him of thee and thy books : but more 
especially of ' The White Hoods/ which I bought when it came out, 
have read fmur times at least, and mean to read again. And when I 
was three days at Ghent in 1835, it wag not the pages of the Historian 
but thine that impelled me to the localities where thy Heroes and 
Heroines acted and suffered ; and I felt at the time that had I never 
read anything in History concerning the Von Artevelds, I should from 
love of thy three volumes have gone in search of the places in which 
they flourished and they fell. 

" I am glad that my little tale of the ' Odd-tempered Man ' is a 
favorite with thee. It was liked when it came out, and it prociured me 
odd confessions from some wives and one husband — and I had one 
beautiful anonymous letter from a gentleman, the author of which I 
never could discover. But thy taking the trouble to copy the tale in 
MS. was the greatest compliment that it ever received. 

" What a volume have I written ! Pray excuse my prolixity. Thou 
wilt deem me restored to my usual good health by my being able to 
write so long a letter, and I am thankful to say that my physician 
thinks me no longer requiring his visits. 

" I hope Mr. Bray is in better health than he was when I was last at 
Bury, and with kindest respects to him, 

" Believe me. Dear Friend, 

" Gratefully, truly tliine, 

"Amelia Opib. 

" P.S. — I am very sorry to hear Mr. Kempe* has left Bury — because 
I am not likely to see him agam if I ever revisit it." 

* The Rev. J. B. Kempe, of St. James', Piccadilly. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

UNLESs'my readers bear in mind that I have, although 
many years ago, written and published ' The Memoirs of 
Charles Stothard,' it would seem that I say little about 
him and his pursuits. But if this be remembered, it 
will account for the fact, that I pass over without notice 
his great exertions in copying the painting, discovered 
in the Autumn of 1819, on the walls of the Painted 
Chamber. 

Early in the following year, my letters from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany and his drawings being ready for 
the press, Charles waited on the late 'Mr. Murray, the 
celebrated publisher in Albemarle Street, taking with 
him the drawings only. A Colonel Stafford, a gentle- 
man then well known in the literary world, came in 
while Charles was showing the drawings, and both he 
and Mr. Murray expressed themselves delighted with 
them. In fact Mr. Murray was so highly pleased that 
he wished to see the manuscript also, and I was re- 
quested to call with Charles on the first convenient 
opportunity. 
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Accordingly my letters were sent, and not very long 
afterwards we called. We did not know that Mr. 
Murray held daily from about three to five o'clock, a 
literary hvie, at his house; in this way he gathered 
round him many of the most eminent men of the time. 
On calling we sent up our cards, and finding he was 
engaged, proposed to retreat, when Mr. Murray himself 
appeared and insisted on our coming up. I was in- 
troduced to him by my husband, and welcomed by him 
with all the cordiality of an old acquaintance. He 
said Sir Walter Scott was there, and he thought that 
we should like to see him, and to be introduced to him, 
"You will know him at once," added Mr. Murray; "he 
is sitting on the sofa near the fire-place." 

We found Sir Walter talking to Mr. Giffard, then 
the editor of the ' Quarterly Review.' The room was 
filled with men and women, and among them several 
of the principal authors and authoresses of the day, 
but my attention was so fixed on Sir Walter, and Mr. 
Giffard, that I took little notice of the rest. Many of 
those present werp engaged in looking at and making 
remarks upon a drawing, which represented a Venetian 
Countess, the favourite, but not very respectable, friend 
of Lord Byron. 

Mr. Murray made his way through the throng in 
order to lead us up to Sir Walter. We were intro- 
duced. Mr. Murray, anxious to remove the awkward- 
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ness of a first introduotion, wished to say something 
which would engage a conversation between ourselves 
and Sir Walter Scott, but not exactly knowing what 
to say, good-naturedly ventured upon the first thing 
that came across his mind, and asked Charles if he 
happened to have about him his drawing of the Bayeux 
tapestry to show to Sir Walter. As the drawing in 
question was somewhere about two-and-twenty feet 
long, the absurdity of the question was palpable. 
Charles smiled, and said no ; but the inquiry answered 
the desired end, something had been said that led to 
conversation, and ^Sir Walter, Giffard, Mr. Murray, and 
Charles chatted on, whilst I listened. Well do I 
remember that Sir Walter's conversation at length 
turned on that topic in which all the inhabitants of 
Great Britain feel a common interest — the weather; 
and I heard him talk about wind and rain, and a 
thunder-storm, very much like every other man. 

I will endeavour briefly to give some idea of the 
impression he made on me, in this the only interview 
I ever had with him. He looked like a country 
gentleman, florid and healthy; his countenance was of 
a good-natured and open character, the brow very fine, 
and strongly marked, the eye particularly clear and 
bright ; altogether he was a man with whom I should 
not have been in the least afraid to converse, had I met 
him in a less crowded circle. 
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Giffard looked very aged, his face much wrinkled, 
and he seemed to be in declining health; his dress 
was careless, and his cravat and waistcoat covered with 
snuff. There was an antique, philosophic cast about 
his head and countenance, better adapted to excite 
a feeling of curiosity in a stranger than the head of 
Sir Walter Scott ; the latter seemed more a man of 
this world's mould. Such too was his character, for 
with all his iine genius, Sir Walter would never 
have been so successful an author, had he not pos- 
sessed so large a share of common sense, united to a 
business-like method of conducting his affairs, even 
those which perhaps I might venture to call the 
affairs of imagination. 

We took our leave ; and before we got further than 

the first landing, we met Mr. Murray conducting Sir 

Walter down-stairs : they were going to have a private 

chat before the departure of the latter. Mr. Murray 

intimated a wish that Charles would call and see him 

soon, when he might be alone, as he had something 

to say of importance. This "something" proved very 

pleasing to me, as it was to express his full and warm 

approval of my letters, and his conviction that they would 

succeed as a work. He was determined to undertake 

the publication, to have the drawings engraved in the 

best style of line engraving, and to bring out such an 

illustrated book of travels as had not been seen for years. 

L 2 
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He consulted with Charles, who would be the best 
person to engrave the drawings. Charles at once said 
George Cooke. 

All was speedily arranged. Charles was to see Mr. 
Murray again before the plates were commenced, to 
know on what sized volume he decided, the style of 
printing, etc. Unfortunately, whenever he called, it 
so chanced that Mr. Murray was not at home. In the 
inteival I was kept in a very painful state of suspense, 
fearing something had occurred to induce Mr. Murray 
to change his mind. After some weeks of uncertainty 
we received a letter from Albemarle Street. I have 
preserved it as a record of my first literary disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Murray commenced his note by apologizing 
for the delay in consequence of the pressure of business ; 
he was very sorry to inform us that, since he had deter- 
mined on publishing my work, his friend, Mr. Dawson 
Turner, had offered him his on Normandy ; but this 
work being of an architectural nature he had declined 
to publish it. But, as he was not going to publish that 
gentleman's, he did not like to publish mine. Mr. 
Murray concluded by saying, th^t although he did this, 
there was no doubt about the book ; that the Letters 
"were full of information and interest, and could not 
fail of success." 

I was sadly disappointed, and George Cooke angry 
(as much as so good-natured a man could contrive to 
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be) ; for, he told us, in order to keep his hands free, 
so as to lose no time in setting to work vigorously, he 
had declined some other plates which had heen offered 
to him. 

We next turned our thoughts to Longmans. Charles 
knew them only by name. He therefore desired me to 
write and offer my work to them. I did so, and received 
an answer from Mr. Rees, the partner, who then 
managed all matters with the authors. He requested 
Charles to call, and expressed a wish to see the manu- 
script. I could not prevail upon him to go without 
me, so we set off together. 

My first visit to the dingy precincts of Paternoster 
Row, I shall never forget. My young and aspiring 
hopes of authorship had been checked by the first 
disappointment, so that I did not feel quite so elate, 
as I might otherwise have done, on entering Messrs. 
Longmans' famous house. The cloud, however, was 
soon dispersed by the very sight of the partner, who 
came to welcome us. Owen Rees, a Welshman by 
birth, was in disposition the most thoroughly good- 
natured man. Unlike many other publishers (who 
seem afraid to commend an author, lest it should lead 
to his expecting something either from their purse or 
their influence), Mr. Rees, without the slightest appear- 
ance of wishing to compliment or to flatter, always 
took an opportunity to say something kind to the 
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author about his work. Yet with all this he made no 
stir to go out of the regular way to push a new book 
or a new name. 

Longmans and Co., then an old firm, conducted their 
business in the old-fashioned, quiet way ; a way, how- 
ever, scarcely' suited to the bustle and the rush for 
popularity of modern times. The truly admirable order 
in their method of doing business, made sure of the 
utmost correctness, and the most fair and honourable 
dealing. 

Mr. Kees saw the drawings and greatly admired 
them ; the manuscript was left for deliberation. After 
a few days came a letter to say that the work was 
accepted, and the written opinion of a literary genthman, 
into whose hands the manuscript had been placed, was 
enclosed. Charles was requested to call in Paternoster 
Eow, when all matters should be finally arranged. We 
did not know till some time afterwards that the literary 
gentleman was the late Sharon Turner, the author of 
the Saxon History, and many other valuable books. 
The opinion he gave of the book was very flattering ; 
the only objection was, that whilst speaking of some of 
the antiquities in Bretagne, I had, as he thought, taken 
a little too much from f roissart. This criticism agree- 
ing with our own opinion when we came to look over 
the manuscript, the objectionable matter was retrenched. 
It was settled that the book was to be published in 
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quarto, the publisher to ]take all expense and risk, and 
we were to have half the profits arising from the sale 
after all the cost was paid. 

I cannot describe the happiness which I experienced 
when I saw the first proof-sheet; yet, pleased as I was, 
there was one who felt even more pleasure on this 
occasion than I did : my mother. 

All was ready; but I had not yet done with dis- 
appointments about my work. It pleased King George 
IV., during the summer of 1820, to bring his wife. 
Queen Caroline, to trial before the House of Lords; 
and this affair set all the country in such a flame that 
Mr. Kees said it would be useless to publish any new 
book at that time, and as the work had cost a good 
deal in its progress (the price was to be two guineas 
and a half) it must be delayed till the mind of the 
people had somewhat regained its tranquillity, and 
persons both in public life and private society had ceased 
to quarrel about the queen. 

In the interval I suffered from a severe attack of 
the chicken-pox. I recovered ; but the disorder had 
settled in my eyes. I could not read nor write. 

Fortunately for me, Charles at this moment received 
a commission from the Society of Antiquaries to 
proceed to Ghent, in the Netherlands, where was 
treasured in the Public Library a most ancient and 
curious manuscript of ' The Battle of Tewkesbury,' — 
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the illuminations of which he was to copy. He decided 
therefore on making a tour through Belgium, and seeing 
all that was of most interest in that country. I 
accompanied him. 

We departed ; but before a week had passed away, 
I felt so much the wondrous benefit of change of air 
and scene, that I not only commenced writing again 
long letters, but even sketching. In order to save time 
and to do as much as we possibly could, we determined 
to halve the labour, whenever we met with anything 
especially interesting us; so, of the market-place at 
Mechlin, Charles drew one half and I the other, making 
our drawings in like proportions, and so exactly corre- 
sponding that they could be placed together forming 
one entire view. During the journey we visited Ostende, 
Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Mechlin, Louvain, 
the field of Waterloo, Tournay, Lisle, St. Omer, and 
went home by Calais. I wrote to my mother as 
regularly as before, and she as carefully treasured up 
my letters.* 

We were conducted round the field of Waterloo, 1820, 
by no less a person than De Coster himself, who was 
the guide of Napoleon during the battle and the retreat. 
I annex an extract from the account I wrote to my 
mother, immediately after visiting Waterloo : — 

* Some of them were afterwards inserted in the ' Memoirs of Charles 
Stothard." 
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" The Emperor placed De Coster near him, and during 
the five hours which he remained at Rosomme, was 
planning in what manner he should conduct the battle. 
De Coster says that the Emperor expressed himself as 
confident of success, and ' had a gay air the whole day, 
with a smile upon his countenance.' He then proceeded 
to La Belle-Alliance, and remained there three hours 
more. The Emperor was dressed in white pantaloons, 
a grey plain coat, and a three-cornered hat. During 
one part of the action, for the space of half-an-hour, 
Bonaparte and the Duke of Wellington were not more 
than seven hundred paces from each other. The 
Emperor took up his last position in the middle of a 
road on a ravine, as it is called, between two banks 
of earth about twelve or sixteen feet high. When 
Napoleon and his suite were stationed in this ravine, 
the fire of the English lines from the right and left 
wing crossed above their heads. 

" De Coster described "the events after this moment 
as follows : The Emperor was seated on his horse ; 
Bertrand was by his side. I was near to him. Through- 
o'lt the whole day he gave every order to the aides-de- 
camp himself He gave them quick and in a few 
words. Till within the last ten minutes he felt confident 
of success. He would gain, he said, that battle by his 
own views. He would consult no one. He expressed 
no pity, either by word or look, for the dying or the 
dead. To the bullets flying over our heads he paid no 
attention. He never changed countenance, so careless 
was he of danger, so insensible to fear. When the 
balls whistled over our heads, I kept bending down 
mine upon the horse, expecting every moment to be 
killed. The Emperor observing it, turned to me with 
a smile and said : ' Hold yourself up, De Coster ; when 
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you hear the cannon-balls they are far ofif from you ; 
when a ball comes to kill you, you are dead before you 
hear it.' He held a telescope in his hand, through 
which he looked as the smoke momentarily cleared, 
but it was generally so thick that nothmg could be 
seen. When the Prussians came up, and not till then, 
the Duke of Wellington ordered the charge. The 
English rushed upon the French, who made no resist- 
ance, but threw down their arms. The whole was the 
work of ten minutes. Then for a moment the Emperor 
looked disconcerted ; he said but this : ' d present tout 
est fini. Us sont TrvSl^s tous ensemble. Sauvons-nous.' 
He looked through the glass to see if the French were 
retreating; then turned his horse's head and rode on, 
as hard as he possibly could gallop, for three leagues, 
without speaking one word or pausing one moment. 
His staff and five hundred men on horseback followed 
him in his flight. De Coster conducted the Emperor's 
retreat as his guide as far is Charleroi, where they 
arrived at four o'clock in the morning. Napoleon then 
asked him if he knew the road leading into France. 
'No,' was the reply. 'You may return then to your 
house,' was all the rejoinder of the Emperor. He gave De 
Coster nothing; but Bertrand, taking out of his pocket 
a gold Napoleon, presented it to the dismissed guide. 

"The description given to us by those who saw the 
field, of the horrors of the battle, and the sufferings of 
the wounded, would, were it repeated, make you shudder. 
Five thousand men, wounded and dying, were lying in 
the most dreadful state in the farm and orchard of 
Mount St. John. No quarter was given during the 
heat of the action ; a whole regiment of German troops 
who occupied a farm were surrounded and cut down by 
the French. 
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"The farm and chateau of Gourmond (improperly 
spelt Hougourmond) exhibits to this hour a scene of 
desolation and ruin truly frightful. The trees about 
this spot are full of holes; strangers who have since 
visited the field, have cut the bullets out as relics. 
One single tree contained upwards of one hundred 
bullets in its trunk. The strong walls of the garden 
of Gourmond are completely battered and shattered 
with cannon-balls. The chateau itself is so ruined that 
scarcely a vestige of it remains. The barn in which 
the wounded troops were placed was also set on fire, 
and the helpless sufferers therein were literally burnt 
alive. 

"The English, after the destruction of the- chateau, 
took refuge in the garden, where the wall so well 
defended them, that only thirty-seven men were killed, 
together with Captains Blackman and Chapman. A 
stone is placed over the grave of the former on the very 
spot where he fell. A monument is also erected where 
Colonel Gordon received his mortal wound ; and nigh 
to this on the opposite bank is another, raised to the 
memory of the German Legion. 

"After the battle there was a want of medical as- 
sistance ; the surgeons of the French army having ac- 
companied its flight. The wounded allies were removed 
first, and afterwards the Frenchmen, but even days 
elapsed before all the wounded could be carried from 
the field and attended to. During this unhappy interval 
the greatest distress arose from want of water. Water- 
loo itself obtained it by leaden pipes, and these had 
been cut by the allies.' The country people, commiserat- 
ing the sufferers, brought water from a distance of even 
two leagues. Th"e surgeons took possession of the Inn 
(where we were detained by the fog in the morning of 
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the day we went over the field) to prepare the dressings, 
etc. Some of the wretched sufferers, when raised from 
the ground, cried out, ' Death, give us death, we have 
suffered enough.' We conversed with two persons who 
assisted in digging the holes to bury the dead. They 
threw into one pit six thousand, besides horses. The 
bodies of the dead were generally swollen to a most 
frightful size, and were frequently quite black. 

" The girl who attends at the little Inn, a simple 
country-maiden, told us that she had carried water to 
the wounded on the field. She showed us a cellar 
where she and the other trembling females sought shelter 
during the battle. The roar of the .cannon was deafening 
and incessant. At three o'clock in the afternoon candles 
were lighted in the house for the use of the surgeons ; 
the air was dark as night, from the thick volumes of 
smoke that poured along like lowering thunder-clouds. 

" An English Colonel, wounded and almost fainting, 
was brought into a little back-room of the Inn. The girl 
was called out of the cellar to procure a large table in 
order to lay him upon it ; his leg was immediately 
amputated; during the operation he kept asking how 
the action was going on, and afterwards thanked the 
master of the house for his attention, and begged the 
surgeons to make quick despatch with him, that they 
might attend upon the other wounded persons. T asked 
the girl if she knew this Colonel's name ; she said she 
did not, that it had been written upon a door, but was 
now worn out." 

Soon after our visit to Waterloo, we returned to 
England. The time now approached when I was to 
make my debut before the public as an author. The 
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work came out under the title : ' Letters written during 
a Tour in Normandy, Brittany, and other parts of 
France, with numerous illustrations after the drawings 
of Charles A. Stothard, F.S.A. By Mrs. Charles 
Stothard.' It was published early in November, 1820. 

Charles brought me the first review. It appeared in 
the ' Literary Gazette,' the only weekly periodical of the 
time devoted to literature. Mr. Jerdan was then the 
editor of it. I remember well how strangely I was 
moved between hope and fear, when Charles put the 
number into my hand, not telling me one word more 
about it than that it was the review of my book. I 
longed to read it, and yet I was afraid of I knew not 
what. But great was the delight I experienced, when 
I found that it hardly could be more kind. As I read 
on the more was I pleased ; -bttt when I came to a 
sentence where the good-natured reviewer said that by 
the publication of these Letters another name was added 
to the catalogue of "distinguished female writers,'' I 
absolutely read it over again, to be sure there was no 
mistake ; for notwithstanding all the gratified feelings 
of authorship, I remained incredulous. I can truly 
say that I set down this warmth of expression to the 
score of good-nature in the reviewer, who evidently did 
all he could to cheer and encourage a writer of the 
weaker sex. 

I afterwards heard that the review had been written 
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by Mr. Jerdaii himself. I speak not only on my 
own account when I say that he, as a critic, always 
acted as a gentleman ; for he had great consideration 
for the writer. He never found fault, merely to show 
how much superior the critic is to the author. 

He continued the review of my letters during four 
or five successive weeks. The favourable critique was 
a piece of good fortune ; for as I was a very sensitive, 
nervous person, I have no doubt that severity at the 
outset of my literary career would have damped my 
spirits, and would have done me a most serious injury. 
As it was, I felt encouraged to proceed; for of all 
my pursuits — save one — I preferred that of Literature. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I NOW approach a period so calamitous that, even at 
this distance of time, I cannot refer to it without feel- 
ings of the most distressing nature ; and having already 
stated at large the fearful particulars of it in the 
' Memoirs ' of my beloved and lamented husband, Charles 
Stothard, were it not most intimately connected with 
myself, I should pass in silence all the details of so 
harrowing a description. Therefore I will here state 
only the more prominent facts. 

The winter of 1820 was marked by much domestic 
happiness in our little family circle. My husband and 
myself were still living under the roof of my parents ; 
our having been twice absent on the continent, since 
our marriage, together with my mother's extreme reluct- 
ance to part from me, had hitherto delayed our taking 
a house of our own, though we now fully purposed 
doing so in the course of the ensuing spring. 

That winter my father, though the infirmities of age 
were fast increasing upon him, was better than we could 
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have expected, and my mother retained all the warmth 
of her heart and her accustomed animation that threw 
a most cheerful light on our home. Charles was busily 
engaged in etching and preparing the ninth and tenth 
numbers of the ' Monumental Effigies of Great Britain/ 
and in planning other works. In one of the latter, 
illustrative of the age of Elizabeth, he proposed that I 
should assist him. The subject was to be chosen from 
the finest monumental remains of the most celebrated 
persons of the age ; the letter-press (assigned to me) 
was to consist of some brief account of each, with 
autographs and original matter, principally selected 
from the documents and records preserved in our public 
libraries. 

During the winter I was employed in various ways 
connected with literature. Not the least, however, of 
my occupations arose from the hope of my soon becom- 
ing a mother. Charles, unless when at the Antiquarian 
Society or engaged in business, spent all his evenings 
at home, and often read to us till nearly bed-time. 
How well I remember the scene ! My dear father, with 
his fine and venerable head, seated in his easy-chair 
and listening to the stories of Sir Walter Scott or 
the narratives of Froissart — my dear mother and myself 
engaged with the needle, and Charles with the book in 
his hand, seated in the chimney-corner. 

Alas ! they are all gone now ! and I alone survive of 
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that once happy circle ! I cannot think upon them 
without tears and feelings of an anxious — perhaps too 
anxious — desire to know iheir presevi condition. None 
can know, save those who have experienced it, how 
melancholy, how desolate are the feelings of that 
heart which has long been accustomed to love much 
and to be much loved, when it survives the dearest 
ties. 

In April, 1821, Charles received a communication from 
the Rev. Daniel Lysons, concerning the completion of 
the volume on the County of Devon for the ' Magna 
Britannia.' This work was commenced by his deceased 
brother, Mr. Samuel Lysons, late Keeper of the Eecords, 
and well known as an antiquary of great merit in 
research. Charles had always been warmly supported 
by Mr. Samuel Lysons in his professional pursuits ; he 
therefore willingly consented to make the proposed 
drawings, as he had, in fact, given a promise to that 
effect to his departed friend. From the hour he gave 
this consent, he busily worked at completing the 
etchings for the tenth number of his own work, and 
began to make preparations for leaving town. 

Previous to his setting out Charles wished to visit 
his friend Mr. Lane, of Arundel in Sussex, by whose 
kindness he had first attained access to the Arundel 
Chapel, where he found so many fine subjects for his 
' Monumental Effigies.' Mr. Lane was of the Roman 
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Catholic religion, and on terms of friendship with the 
Duke of Norfolk, and with Lord and Lady Henry 
Molyneux Howard. Brought to the notice of these 
distinguished personages by the kindness of Mr. Lane, 
Charles had good reason to believe that, on the next 
vacancy occurring in the College of Arms, the Duke of 
Norfolk, on the recommendation of his brother. Lord 
H. M. Howard would give him the appointment of a 
Herald. By his studies, his acquirements, and his 
exquisite graphic skill in all subjects connected with 
antiquity, Charles was most particularly adapted for this 
ofSce. 

On Tuesday, the 15th of May, poor Charles had busi- 
ness which obliged him to be absent the greater part of 
the day ; he also went to take leave of his father, as he 
was to leave town on the morrow. 

Whilst he was absent my mind was more than 
usually anxious, and I could not for a moment divest 
myself of a nervous restlessness about Charles and the 
object of his journey ; a presentiment of evil weighed 
upon me. Suddenly it came across my thoughts 
that he was not sufficiently cautious of his safety in 
following up his pursuits, and that I would write and 
give him a paper with cautions, to carry about with 
him.* When he returned in the evening, on my 
giving him this paper he smiled, and said that it 
• This paper is given at large in the ' Memoirs of his Life.' 
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put him in mind of old times, and promised to be 
careful. 

On the next day, Wednesday, at half past four o'clock, 
lie took his leave of my dear parents and myself — never 
more to meet us on this side the grave. With more 
than usual warmth Charles bade adieu to my poor old 
father ; I parted from my beloved husband at the house 
door. Never shall I forget the affectionate " God bless 
you," of that moment. He promised to write to me as 
soon as he could fix a place for me to address my 
answer to his letter ; but as he had to make a long 
round on quitting Mr. Daniel Lysons, whom he was 
first going to see at Rodmarton, he could not say when 
that would be. From a journal hastily written in 
pencil and found in his portfolio, his progress up to 
the Friday evening, previous to his fatal accident, was 
known. 

Charles was most kindly received by Mr. Daniel 
Lysons. It was arranged between them that he was to 
make a drawing of Sir William Ferrers and his Lady 
from the stained glass in the East window of the 
church— founded by Sir William at Beer Ferrers, 
Devon. He was next to visit Exeter Cathedral, and to 
make a few drawings of the most ancient effigies, and 
more especially one of Bishop Bronscombe, a noble 
subject. 

On quitting Mr. Lysons he continued his journey 
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through Wells, Glastonbury, etc., till he arrived at Linton 
in the North of Devon. There he commenced a letter 
to me. Thence making the journey on foot (his fre- 
quent mode of travelling, in order that he might stop 
and inspect the churches and the ancient monuments 
on his way), he proceeded to Combe Martin, Ilfracombe, 
and Atherington. On Thursday the 24th, he spent the 
day at the last-named place, making in the church a 
drawing from the effigies of a knight and lady, belong- 
ing to the ancient family of Basset, temp. Richard II. 
On Friday he recommenced his journey, still on foot, and 
slept that night at Hatherleigh. Here the journal ends. 
The account of the events of poor Charles's last day 
is given by the Rev. Henry Hobart, the Rector of Beer 
Ferrers. Charles was at his church on the afternoon of 
Sunday, May 27th, and introduced himself to Mr. 
Hobart in the churchyard, and asked permission to 
make a drawing, on the next day, from the stained 
glass already named. Mr. Hobart, prepossessed in his 
favour, as he said, by Charles's ingenuousness and 
modest}', granted his request, and invited him that after- 
noon to dinner; he insisted that Charles should pass 
the night under his roof, and remain with him as a 
guest as long as he was engaged upon his drawing. On 
the morrow Charles was to commence his task. By 
his own desire a ladder was procured and taken into 
the church ; it belonged to a gardeiier, a man much 
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heavier than Charles, and who constantly used it ; no 
suspicion, therefore, was entertained that in any part it 
was either decayed or unsafe. 

On Monday, at eleven o'clock, my beloved Charles 
commenced and completed the tracing of the glass 
representing the lady. Mr. Servante, the curate, was 
in the church. At half past two Charles removed the 
ladder to the north side of the altar, in order to 
commence the tracing of the founder. He then stood 
not more than ten feet from the ground. The com- 
munion table below was on the right hand, and to the 
left a very narrow passage (intercepted only by the 
railing of the altar) that ran between the table and 
the wall. Within a recess of the latter, under a low 
Gothic arch, raised about three feet from the ground, 
were the recumbent efifigies of the knight and his 
lady. The moulding of the stone slab upon which 
these figures rested, projected about two inches beyond 
the tomb. 

At half past two o'clock Mr. Servante left the 
church; Charles was then engaged in tracing the 
glass. At five o'clock my beloved husband was found 
lying- extended, senseless, at the base of the monument, 
from which he had received the fatal blow, — every sign 
of life was gone. He was dead. The ladder remained 
resting against the window, but the step on which 
he stood lay broken on the floor. 
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From all the circumstances, it was conjectured that 
the step must have suddenly given way ; that in the 
effort to save himself, poor Charles probably turned 
round, and in falling his head struck against the mould- 
ing of the stone slab of the monument with such force, 
that little doubt could be entertained of his having 
been killed on the spot. From the state of the tracing 
on which he was engaged, it was supposed that his 
fall must have occurred between three and four 
o'clock. 

The intelligence of this most appalling accident was 
immediately conveyed to London by Mr. Hobart, who, 
on examining the papers on my husband, took from 
the breast-pocket of his coat that very paper which 
I had given him in the hope to render him more 
cautious of his safety. From this Mr. Hobart learnt 
my address ; but he had too much consideration and 
humanity to inflict upon an anxious and unprepared 
wife intelligence of a nature so overwhelming. He 
wrote, therefore, to the late Mr. Rivington the publisher ; 
that gentleman communicated immediately with the 
late Mr. Jackson, R.A., the portrait painter, a friend 
of Mr. Stothard senior, who then heard the news -from 
him. This was the second time that my husband's 
father was visited by an affliction thus sudden and 
terrible, as some years before his eldest son Thomas, 
a fine and promising youth, had been killed by a 
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schoolfellow thoughtlessly snapping at him a gun, not 
knowing it to be loaded. 

I must now speak of myself. When Charles set off 
for his journey on the 16th of May, the weather was 
most unpropitious ; wet and stormy. My mother and 
mys6lf both suffered from an attack of influenza, and 
though somewhat better towards the close of the 
month, we still remained greatly indisposed. So uneasy 
did my dear mother feel lest anything might happen 
to me in the night, that she slept with me. On 
Monday morning (28th of May) I awoke early, but 
did not disturb my mother. All at once she betrayed 
such signs of distress in her sleep and moaned so 
deeply, that I awoke her. She then sat up in the bed, 
scarcely knowing what she did, or where she was ; she 
continued moaning so piteously that I was much 
alarmed, and asked her what was the matter : re- 
ceiving no answer, I pulled the bell for a servant, 
who slept on the same floor; she came immediately, 
and seeing the state of my mother, asked was her 
mistress ill ? 

At length my mother became sufficiently collected 
to say that she had just had a frightful dream; but 
she would not then tell it to me ; she told it, however, 
on the same morning to my father and to the servant ; 
I heard it first some time after my poor Charles's death. 
In the dream she had seen Charles, who, in a most 
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pitiable manner, seemed to come to her bedside. This 
was on the morning of the day on which poor Charles 
was killed. 

On that unlucky day (28th of May) I received a 
most affectionate letter, dated from Linton, from my 
beloved husband ; it contained a very short account of 
his journey, and expressed his intention to hasten home, 
begging me to write to him, and to address the letter 
to the Post-ofHce in Plymouth, as he was proceeding 
to that town. It seemed that he intended going there 
after finishing the glass at Beer Ferrers. The letter 
set my mind at ease on his account ; I answered it by 
that day's post. I must have been' engaged in writing 
to him about the very time the fatal accident occurred. 

On the Wednesday (30th of May) — a cold and wet 
day — I was sitting near the fire with my venerable 
parents, when the late Mr. John Bradley, an old friend 
of ours, came to see us. He brought with him a minia- 
ture of Prince Leopold — the then widowed husband 
of the lamented Princess Charlotte — which he had just 
finished painting for Colonel Adenbrook, Chamberlain 
of the late Princess and a cousin of Mr. Bradley. 

I was holding the miniature in my hand, and making 
some remark on it to Mr. Bradley, when the door 
opened, and my husband's father came in, accompanied 
by Mr. Naylor, a gentleman whom I had never seen 
before. I could see by Mr. Stothard's countenance, for 
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he looked very distressed, that something unusual had 
happened. He walked at once up to my mother and 
spoke to her, and she answered a few hurried words 
in the lowest tone of voice. I did not hear them. Mr. 
Stothard then sat down by my mother and burst into 
tears. I begged him to tell me what was the matter ? 
" Charles," he said, " is not well ; he had a fall from a 
ladder, and is much hurt." 

It would be impossible to describe the feelings with 
which I received this intelligence. I believed that 
Charles was dangerously hurt, and knowing that no 
one's care would be to him like mine, I resolved that 
night to set off and go to him. My friends reminded 
me of my situation, and when this did not shake my 
determination, absolutely refused to let me go. At 
length, though nobody dared speak to me, the pitying 
looks disclosed to me the whole truth, that I had no 
hope left. 

Mr. Stothard, senior, accompanied by Charles's most 
faithful friend, Mr. W. H. Brooke, immediately left 
London for Beer Ferrers, and on the 4th of June the 
afflicted father followed to the grave the remains of his 
beloved son. 

God had been most merciful to me even in the midst 
of my calamity. I was under the roof of my beloved 
parents, and was more especially the object of the 
constant care and tenderness of my mother, whose 
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watchfulness was no less over me than when I was an 
infant, as helpless as that I was soon about to bring 
into life. It pleased Almighty God to give me that 
blessing on the 29th of June, a month and four days 
after the fearful event which deprived me- of my 
husband. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The early death of Charles Stothard caused a great 
sensation in the world of Art, and excited deep interest ; 
for his talents and the worth of his character were 
generally and highly estimated. All his friends, and 
many of the subscribers to his work, hastened to express 
their kindly feelings and offers of service ; and several 
intimated a hope that his work would be carried on by 
me. So much does death under all circumstances, and 
most particularly when accompanied by calamity, add 
to the estimate of those talents over which the grave 
has closed for ever. 

" That which we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whilst we enjoy it, but, being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show lis." 

Only a few weeks before his death, Charles completed 
two most curious and beautiful plates — one of all the 
Royal English Effigies at the Abbey of Fontevraud, 
and the other the enamelled plate of Geoffrey of Plan- 
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tagenet, at Mans in France. On account of the very 
great expense of colouring and illuminating he found 
it impossible to give them in the ' Monumental Effigies 
of Great Britain,' though strictly belonging to it. He 
therefore determined to publish them separately. The 
numerous letters I received from his friends and sub- 
scribers, expressing their anxiety, which was shared also 
by his father and the Society of Antiquaries, that his 
work should be completed, determined me to struggle 
with my own bitter feelings, and to endeavour not to 
sit down in fruitless sorrow and pining. Other motives 
likewise strongly operated on my mind. I wished, God 
knows how earnestly, to pay every honour I could to 
the memory of a husband so affectionate, so devoted to 
me as Charles had been. 

So numerous were the applications made to me for 
the splendid separate prints, that I frequently had eight 
or ten letters to write in a day. Besides this I had to 
direct the printing, to examine the impressions from 
the plates, and to overlook my honest and clever 
colourist, Edward Davies, who worked in our house 
under my own eye. Sometimes so pressing was the 
demand for these prints, and the illuminations — re- 
quiring nice work — took so much time, that I assisted 
in laying on the gold myself. Then there was the ninth 
number of the work, left by poor Charles ready for 
issue, and the tenth number in preparation, but not 
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finished. Only those who have experience in such 
matters, can be at all aware how much there is to do in 
the conduct and publication of a splendid graphic work, 
more especially of a coloured and illuminated one; 
only such persons can form any adequate notion of the 
labour I had on my hands at that period. 

In addition to all this I collected, arranged, classified, 
and copied in a regular manner every scrap of written 
paper of any value left by poor Charles. Many were 
scattered and in a very crude state ; all were more or 
less connected with his works or his pursuits. Whilst 
so employed I determined, as a further tribute of respect 
to his memory, that I would write the ' Memoirs of 
his Life,' and that they should include such of his 
letters to myself and his friends, as I fancied would 
be of any interest to the public. I commenced the 
writing of these memoirs in the midst of all the labours 
I have enumerated, and by working late at night, 
indeed often till the morning, I finished them in a 
few months. 

At this period how wisely and how well did a 
merciful Providence make all things work together 
for my good. With a temperament so acutely sensitive 
and so bowed down to the very earth, as I had been on 
first hearing of my affliction, I have often since thought 
that I should not perhaps have retained my reason 
unshaken, had I not been so plunged into incessant 
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toil. The very pressure and variety of employment 
were salutary. 

It is also delightful to observe what an amount of 
kindness and sympathy is called forth by the calamity 
of one individual. Never shall I forget the number of 
friends who came forward and seemed to vie with each 
other in the endeavour to show their sympathy towards 
me and my dear child. The late Mr. Rees, the warm- 
hearted partner of Messrs. Longmans, wrote to my 
mother in the kindest manner on hearing the fatal 
news, and said that sixty pounds, the first fruit of the 
half-profits on my tour in Normandy, was at my service 
whenever I chose to draw it. Sir Henry Ellis, of the 
British Museum, called on me in the kindest manner, 
presenting me with thirty pounds from the Literary 
Fund as a mark of sympathy. 

Sir Walter Scott and Sir James Forbes were amongst 
the first persons of eminence who sent their warm 
expressions of condolence, and begged to become sub- 
scribers to the ' Memoirs ' which Mr. Rees had told Sir 
Walter were about to be published. They also wished 
to possess the Fontevraud and Plantagenet prints. An 
act of individual kindness on the part of his Majesty 
King George IV., deserves the warmest expression of 
gratitude from me. 

Shortly after Charles had returned to England, in 
1817, the drawings he made of the Royal Effigies 
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which he had discovered at Fontevraud, were, through 
the medium of his friend, Mr. Samuel Lysons, laid 
before the King (then Prince Regent) for inspection. 
His Royal Highness was pleased, and declared his 
approval of them, granting permission that the work of 
the' Monumental Effigies ' should be dedicated to himself 
After Charles's lamented death, 1 was favoured with a 
letter from the Rev. C. R. Sumner, then Librarian to 
George IV. at Carlton House, and now the Bishop 
of Winchester. This letter was addressed to me by 
the desire of his Majesty; it expressed in the most 
gratifying terms a sense of my husband's merit, and 
the kindest sympathy for the sad loss I had sustained 
by his death ; and at the same time I was requested to 
dedicate the two separate plates of the Fontevraud 
Effigies and the Geoffrey Plantagenet tablet to the 
King. 

My brother was anxious to complete the letter-press 
of Charles's work. By his knowledge of the subject, 
his deep antiquarian and historical research, and the 
affectionate interest he felt in the memory of his friend, 
he was most fitted to perform the task in a manner 
worthy of its original author. The letter-press of the 
thirteenth number was entirely from his pen; in the 
previous numbers it was by Charles himself; in numbers 
nine and ten, I had assisted him some little time before 
he left town on the last fatal journey. However, in the 
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' Memoirs ' I have given so much information concerning 
this truly national work, that it would be superfluous 
here to say any more about it. 

Those Memoirs were nearly finished when it pleased 
the Almighty to deprive me of my dear child. The 
sorrow of that affliction no words can express. I had 
struggled greatly with my first calamity, always saying 
to myself that it was a du ty I owed, not only to God, 
but to my child, still to struggle. But now she 
was snatched away, and I was once more bowed 
down. 

So bitterly and almost incessantly did I weep that 
suddenly my eyes became affected in the most serious 
manner. I could do nothing ; the slightest attempt to 
read or write was attended with such painful effects, 
. that I was soon literally helpless, all my efforts were 
paralyzed, and my heart given up to a grief of the 
most dangerous kind, a grief which from the want of 
occupation had leisure to indulge all the feelings of 
wretchedness, till they became morbid. 

I was advised that I must call up a strong resolution 
to conquer my feelings, or the most serious consequences 
would be the result. The opinion thus firmly given, 
produced an effect on my mind the most remarkable. 
Hitherto I had sorrowed for the loss of others ; I now 
felt alarmed lest I should become lost to myself, for 
that would be the consequence of the loss of my sight. 
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From that day all my efforts at self-command were 
renewed with tenfold vigour. The constant dread of 
losing my sight was never absent from my thoughts. 
The mind was strengthened, and fortitude restored. I 
endeavoured to live for those who loved me, and whom 
I loved. Yet with all this, I suffered much, and for 
many years afterwards I was from time to time liable 
to more or less severe attacks of inflammation of the 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

When my health became better, I had serious 
thoughts of taking up the composition of a work of 
fiction, on the plan of which I had long since deter- 
mined. 

Novelists, like painters, may be said to have a school 
of art in which they study, as well as a school of nature 
for the formation of their taste and style. 

As in my youthful days my parents did not subscribe 
to a circulating library, and book-clubs did not yet 
exist, I had no books to read except those in our 
house. At one period my mother was a great patroness 
of a certain second-hand dealer, who traded principally 
in old and curious tomes. Many a valuable and 
obsolete author did she, by these means, add to our 
home-library, such as Speed's 'History of England,' 
Camden's ' Britannia,' Stowe's ' Chronicles,' a rare and 
curious edition of Clarendon's ' Rebellions,' ' Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Plays,' and many other works of standard 
merit. Very few novels and romances found a place 
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on my dear mother's shelves, but those few were of 
the best or most celebrated authors. 

My early favourites in poetry and fiction were Shak- 
spere's plays, ' Robinson Crusoe,' and ' Don Quixote.' 
"When older I read ' Gil Bias,' ' Le Diable Boiteux,' and 
some of Mrs. Radcliffe's fascinating romances. Later 
on I read the novels of Richardson, Mrs. Inchbald, 
several, of Mrs. Opie and Miss Edgeworth. The first 
work of fiction I ever read of Sir Walter Scott, I 
read at Bath, and was so much impressed by it that 
I procured the rest of his novels sooner or later, till I 
knew them all. ' Paul and Virginia,' Madame de Stael's 
' Corinne ' and ' Delphine,' Madame Cotten's ' Mathilda ' 
I read with avidity. At a later period I obtained the 
most celebrated of De Foe!s novels, in addition to his 
' Robinson Crusoe.' Some of these works I read with 
enthusiastic delight, others with a more moderate 
pleasure, and some, such as ' Delphine,' and (when many 
years older) the 'Nouvelle H^loise' with indignation 
at their immoral tendency. Yet the last two-named 
have been highly praised ; but of course there are 
vulgar errors about books as much as about anything 
else, and not a few have thought themselves obliged 
to extol the eloquence, as it is called, of the ' Nouvelle 
H^loise,' because it had been lauded by so admirable 
a poet as Lord Byron. But it is not at all improbable 

that Lord Byron read it during his very juvenile years, 
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before his taste was developed, and merely retained a 
lively impression of the amusement he then derived 
from the rhapsodies of the story. No doubt had Lord 
Byron read it at a period of life when his judgment 
was more matured, a man of his fine taste and strong 
feeling could not have failed to be disgusted by the 
meretricious character, the exaggerated passion, the 
false sentiment, and the gross and unnatural expression 
of feeling which constitute the so-called eloquence of the 
' Nouvelle Heloise.' 

Can we fancy that the author of 'Childe Harold,' 
and of that most exquisitely beautiful little poem, 
' The Dream ' (picturing with perfect truth the very 
passion for dissecting which Kousseau has been so 
undeservedly praised), would not at once have detected 
the false glitter of the French novel had he read 
it in his manhood. It is long since I read that most 
theatrical performance, for I will not dignify it by 
calling it dramatic ; but the general impression it 
created in me was a feeling of disgust, and the most 
thorough conviction that, as a whole, there was not a 
work of the same kind more wicked and unnatural. 
The truth is that Eousseau's mind in itself was too 
gross to feel or to understand the purity and delicacy 
of real love. The man who, according to his own 
account of himself, when footman to Madame de 
Warrens, committed an act of petty larceny, and let 
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an innoceat servant girl suffer the blame of it; who 
could in after life see the benefactress of his early days 
in want, and not relieve her, must have had a hardened 
heart. But above all, he who could send all his own 
children to a Foundling Hospital, and made it a point 
to put it out of his own power ever afterwards to 
recognize them ; who let an unhappy friend die in the 
streets, not affording him even common succour ; a 
man who could do this and far more, could never feel 
a true, generous, ennobling passion of any description. 
The sound judgment, the right feeling of Sir Walter 
Scott, at once detected how hollow were the pretensions 
of the Swiss. He says that in consequence of the 
praise bestowed on the work by Lord Byron and others, 
he was almost ashamed to avow his own opinion, but 
still, "like the barber of Midas, he must speak the truth 
or die," and confess that he never was able to discover 
the merit or to feel the interest of this far-famed 
performance. Sir Walter adds, that " like Lance's hard- 
hearted dog Crab, he remained dry-eyed, while all 
around wept." Nor did he feel by any means flattered 
by Rousseau's character of ray Lord Edward Bomston, 
produced as the representative of the English nation; 
after all he could not but consider the dulness of the 
story as the best apology for its exquisite immorality. 
Yet notwithstanding this sound and just condemnation 
from one of our greatest novelists, Lord Byron's praise 
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of the work has somehow or other become cun-ent, 
and both authors and reviewers still continue to laud 
the eloquence of the ' Nouvelle Heloise.' 

Although I admit as sincerely as any one the admir- 
able description of the antiquities of l^ome, and the 
many profound and philosophical remarks on men and 
manners, as well as the deep feeling shown in several 
chapters of ' Corinne' — the most celebrated of Madame 
de Stael's works — yet even that novel, I am convinced, 
owes much of its fame to its having been praised by some 
man of eminence. Dispassionately examined it will be 
found that the heroine, Corinne, is a very theatrical 
specimen of female perfection; that she is always acting, 
even in everyday life ; that all she does is calculated 
for Mat, and the story itself is utterly improbable. 

I read with great delight the ' Pamela ' and ' Clarissa 
Harlowe ' of Richardson. In the former novel there are 
unquestionably a few scenes which it would be desirable 
to omit altogether, and this could be done without 
inflicting any essential injury upon the story. In the 
present age there is, in reputable society, a highly 
commendable feeling of propriety which cannot tolerate 
indelicacies. In a day when many of the comedies 
of Dryden, Vanbrugh, and Congreve still kept their 
ground, Richardson was singularly decorous, and was 
the first novelist who in his works took the side of 
virtue, decorum, and religion. It would therefore be 
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most unjust to lay the fault on him of some few coarse- 
nesses or indelicacies for which really his age ought to 
be made responsible. Besides, it must be acknowledged 
that he made strenuous efforts to reform and refine the 
public taste. We might as well blame Shakspere for 
a coarse expression which here and there appears in 
his plays, as condemn Richardson for those few scenes 
we would now gladly see omitted or refined. 

But Richardson's genuine feeling, his soundness of 
morals, his perfect truth to nature in depicting cha- 
racters and scenes (his prominent merit as a novelist), 
cannot be too highly praised. In those scenes where 
he develops the feelings of the heart, called forth by 
circumstances of joy, or grief, or temptation, he evinces a 
strength, a depth, a dramatic power that must rank him 
with his countryman, Shakspere. 

In Pamela the inexperience of youth, the intuitive 
penetration, and good sense of a country girl are blended 
with great skill, whilst her sweetness and the simplicity 
of her artless manners altogether form a character 
unequalled in its class. Pamela really possesses that 
virtue and modesty which in Rousseau's heroine is 
nothing but affectation. Andrews, the single-minded 
worthy old man, who in the simplicity of his heart 
comes with all a father's anxious care to seek his daugh- 
ter from Squire B , and — not having the slightest 

suspicion that a fine gentleman and a Squire could 
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deceive him — apologizes for making so bold as to 
inquire of his Honour after his own child, is one of the 
most perfect sketches of rural character. His profound 
reverence for his superior, the lord of the soil, and his 
simple faith in all he says as true, are admirably 
depicted. 

As proofs of the vast extent and versatility of 
Richardson's genius, I would cite no less than three 
death-bed scenes in 'Clarissa Harlowe' — all equally 
excellent, and two of them most appalling. They are 
drawn in exact conformity with the characters and 
their respective habits of mind. 

First of all I allude to the death of the wretched 
Belton, the man who loved nothing but pleasure and 
luxury. How admirably depicted are the torments he 
experiences from his mistress and her children, the 
indolent and commonplace way in which the compan- 
ion of his debauchery, the stupid but not ill-natured 
Mowbray, tries to console him, and the horror with 
which the dying man is overwhelmed by the images 
presented to his imagination ! The spirit of an awak- 
ened conscience speaks within him, till, impelled by a 
power he cannot resist, he lets fall dark hints that he 
came too soon into the possession of his uncle's estate ; 
the indication of guilt, the half-confession of murder, so 
secretly effected as never to have excited suspicion, is 
rendered even more terrific than it would have been by 
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a full and clear acknowledgment. And with all this 
weight of conscience the man, who you hope would be 
penitent, were time given him for repentance, dies. 

And then the death-bed of the old, wretched Mrs. 
Sinclair, the vile instrument of Clarissa's destruction, is, 
though wholly opposite to Belton's, quite as masterly. 
Her earnest entreaties for help, her impotent rage 
when all human aid proves vain, when the mortification 
of her limbs gradually comes upon her, and she sees 
before her eyes, as it were, the axe in the hand of the 
executioner ; her determination not to die, her defiance 
of God himself, and the horrors that, like Furies, start 
up before her in the shape of the crimes of her past 
life, all this is portrayed in fearful characters. The 
miserable women, half dressed, with the unwashed paint 
still on their haggard cheeks, who show age in youth 
and sorrow in their mirth, who, just as the morning sun 
breaks in upon the dying beldame, hurry round the 
death-bed of her who sold them to iniquity, to hear 
that reprobate sinner howl in the last agony of body 
and mind, to hear her blaspheme and see her expire, 
not Shakspere's celebrated scene of the death of 
Cardinal Beaufort exceeds this. 

And how opposite to this, and oh ! how touching, are 
the last hours of existence of the betrayed and angelic 
Clarissa ! It is almost a pleasure to see her lay down 
her injuries and griefs in the calm and certain hope 
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■which she expresses so beautifully, and which so admir- 
ably sustains her in her last moments. Charles Lamb 
said that Munden's performance of old Dornton came in 
aid of the pulpit to improve the moral feeling of a 
people. This might indeed be said of scenes such as I 
have cited from Richardson. There are passages also 
in his books that might become apophthegms in any 
work on practical religion. 

Eichardson's Lovelace is likewise a most masterly 
portraiture, and gives us a more thorough image of the 
nature of one in whom is united the man of fashion 
with the man of letters, great talent with great licen- 
tiousness (a character very common in the days of a Sir 
Robert Walpole and a Lord Harvey), than any historical 
or biographical record could give. 

His letters to Belford (written in what those gentle- 
men call the Roman Style, when they agree that 
nothing said, however free, is to be taken as offence 
between them) are almost unequalled productions. The 
airiness of the man of fashion carries with it so much 
genuine wit, such shrewd observation, and such sharp 
knowledge of mankind ; such a play of keenly-pointed 
satire, that you wonder how it is you gain so much real 
information and delight from mere offhand flights of 
fancy, which at first lead you to expect nothing more 
than the exuberant sallies of vivacity, or the trifling of 
a gay and reckless spirit. And yet with all this admir- 
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ation of his talents you never like Lovelace. There 
again Eichardson shows the hand of a master. Love- 
lace is always Lovelace ; even in his most fascinating 
moments he betrays his real character; it shows through 
the splendid robe of sentiment with which he sometimes 
disguises the depravity of his nature. Richardson also 
makes him a deceiver by downright plot, conspiracy, 
and the aid of hired villains ; but with all this he never 
gives him the power to be a complete hypocrite ; all 
attempts at hypocrisy are betrayed by his bad heart. 
Even Clarissa sees him as he is, and detects him at the 
very moment she becomes most entangled in his snares. 

The soundness of Richardson's feelings prevented him 
from drawing a character (so much a favourite with 
professedly immoral novelists, and even now and then 
with some of a better grade) which never should be 
admitted into wholesome fiction, a character of a 
scoundrel made so amiable that you excuse all the love 
the heroine feels for him, and almost excuse all the 
crimes she commits for his sake. No such sophistry, 
no such violation of nature and good sense, ever dis- 
graces the pages of Richardson. • 

Richardson has such transcendent merits that he can 
bear to be found fault with, and yet lose nothing of his 
lofty place among men of genius. 

He wrote with so much ease, he had a mind so 
inexhaustible in invention, that for him to write a 
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thousand pages was as easy as to write ten. He admired 
also his own writings very much, and thought there 
never could be too much of them. Thus, when a 
proposal of marriage, or marriage settlements, with Mr. 
Soams or any one else is to be made to Clarissa, or to 
be discussed in the family circle at Harlowe Place, 
Uncle James Anthony writes a long letter about it in 
his way. Aunt Hervey does the same in hers, and 
James and Arabella Harlowe, and Clarissa herself, also 
write about it, giving over and over again all particulars. 

Now, though in all this Richardson shows wonderful 
skill in exhibiting the diversity of style and sentiment, 
according to the individual character of each writer, 
yet as they all write exactly on the same subject and 
all give entirely the same details and items, you do 
get sadly wearied, and heartily wish Richardson had let 
you off with one or two of these epistles about Mr. 
Soams and his "noble settlements," and spared you the 
rest. 

It is a sad pity that a work of so much genius should 
be injured by faults that could have been so easily 
remedied, as they required nothing more than that the 
author should have run his pen through them. Had 
this been done, the work would have been perfect ; for 
in all his great and striking scenes nothing of this 
prolixity appears, and even in each of these individual 
letters, where the often-told subjects and dialogues are 
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discussed, there is nothing to find fault with, if 
they stood alone ; it is the repetition that becomes 
tiresome. 

Sir Charles Grandison, I believe, has been considered 
by many as the best of all Eichardson's novels. As far 
as my own feeling is concerned, I confess that I always 
liked it the least. There is a stiff dogmatical character 
about Sir Charles that I never could abide. He is 
always so perfect in all he thinks, says, or does ; there 
is in him nothing of human passion or weakness, and 
consequently he always seems to me as if he had 
nothing of human sympathy. Without any trouble he 
reasons himself into the practice of any virtue, into 
love and out of love for several females alternately, 
never showing one spark of real passion for any of 
them. 

The most natural and pleasing of all the female 
characters in Sir Charles Grandison is Emily Jarvis. 
Her youth, her gentleness, her growing love for her 
guardian which affects her spirits, without her knowing 
wherefore ; her innocence, and the artless manner in 
which she betrays to another what she is scarcely con- 
scious exists in her own breast, are all points beautifully 
and delicately touched, whilst at her tender age (she is 
fourteen) something of the child is blended with ap- 
proaching womanhood. So far more natural and 
attractive is Emily Jarvis, so far more pleasing, than 
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either the Italian tragedienne Clementina, or the English 
pedantic Miss Byron, that the reader wonders how 
it is possible Sir Charles could hesitate between 
them. 

I have already mentioned my ardent love of 'Robinson 
Crusoe.' But many of De • Foe's other novels, though 
not so fascinating as his ' Robinson Crusoe,' are no less 
admirable. One of these is often read, ' The Cavalier.' 
But almost all the battles and incidents it relates, are 
so evidently taken from Clarendon and other con- 
temporaries of the Civil Wars (with whose writings 
I was familiar before I read this work) that I confess 
I was not so much struck with 'The Cavalier' as I 
expected. 

I had read with moderate delight, De Foe's 'Roxelana,' 
'Moll Flanders,' 'Life of Captain Jack,' and 'Captain 
Singleton.' The fault of all these novels is that the 
action is carried on by the lowest creatures, and that 
the scenes and vices are of the lowest order. However 
finely delineated, the fearful examples of viciousness, 
and however great the consequent moral instruction 
may be, yet we weary of a tale woven of such materials, 
and at length feel disgusted by moving amongst none 
but swindlers, pirates, thieves, and the wretched inmates 
of Newgate. With all our admiration for the genius 
of De Foe, we are glad when we come to the Finis of 
the book. 
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These remarks do not apply to that wondrous work 
of this great writer, ' The Plague Jear of London, 1665/ 
There, the scene of action is not confined to the base 
and the depraved; the good and the bad, the high 
and the low, are mingled in one common calamity, and 
the example and the warning are for all. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I PASS in silence much that I can never cease to 
remember with gratitude ; indeed, for nearly two years 
the kindness and affectionate exertion of friends for my 
happiness and welfare were unremitting. 

" All sufferings soon destroy, or are destroyed." This 
has been truly observed by a poet, who knew well the 
nature of the human heart. Those who feel deeply and 
give themselves up to the overwhelming effects of grief 
without a struggle, without an effort to keep the mind 
from dwelling on OTbe, idea, often either lose their reason 
or fall into some mortal disease which soon lays them low. 

I am aware that there will be some readers who, 
when they hear that I married again, will fancy that 
my mind was far less terribly shaken than I have 
stated, and that I felt my loss less than I have described. 
I avow even that my second marriage was a happy 
one ; happy, though not unchequered by the cares and 
troubles and trials which are our inevitable lot in the 
pilgrimage of this world. 
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Soon after my marriage to Mr. Bray I was tried 
again by affliction in no ordinary degree. My brother 
fell into a very sad state of health, which caused the 
utmost anxiety to us all. And before he was quite 
recovered, my dear father, whose infirmities had for 
many years been slowly but surely increasing upon 
him, was so suddenly taken with his last illness, that 
even before I could receive the news of his danger, he 
was no more. I was denied the consolation of once 
more seeing him alive. This was a severe shock, for 
although he had attained his 77th year, yet to part 
•from him for ever without receiving his last blessing, 
was to me a source of the most bitter regret. 

Not very long after my beloved father's death, 
I again suffered from an attack of chronic inflam- 
mation of the eyes. As they became better, my 
mother so much assisted me in the management of 
my little household, that I had much leisure, and 
with improved sight became impatient to return to my 
literary pursuits. I intended to continue a work, the 
first chapter of which, together with the general outline, 
had been commenced in the lifetime of poor Charles 
Stothard. But in order to state the circumstances 
connected with this, my first work of fiction, I must 
go some years back. 

Judging by the sketches of character which I had 
introduced in the 'Tour in Normandy and Brittany,' 
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some of my literary friends had often expressed an 
opinion, that if I would attempt it I could -write fiction 
either in historical romance, or in the domestic novel. 

During the last winter that poor Charles was spared, 
he read aloud to us ' Froissart's Chronicles ' ; and I had 
been so struck with the character of the Count De 
Foix, and the melancholy story of the Count's son 
■ Gaston, that I felt a strong desire to make the father 
my hero, and the story of the son the foundation of a 
historical romance. I had also, by reading many other 
curious works, rendered myself tolerably well acquainted 
with the chivalry, the manners, customs, and spirit of 
the middle ages. I told Charles my thoughts on the 
subject of De Foix; and he warmly encouraged the 
plan; he proposed to give me information respecting 
the armour, buildings, and many other points connected 
with the period. 

At the time of an awful tempest in 1820, I was at 
home with my dear father, my husband being in Kent, 
and my mother at Bromley on a visit to my brother. 
The day had been so hot that I felt subdued beyond 
measure. Towards the evening I walked in our garden, 
hoping to get a little refreshing air. I was struck with 
the dense atmosphere and the perfectly motionless 
state of the trees, and of everything around me ; not 
even the slightest leaf stirred. There was a dull red 
and grey about the sky that indicated a coming storm. 
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About ten o'clock that night the storm began, and 
gradually increasing in power, at midnight gained its 
height. The sky was alternately profound in darkness, 
or a sheet of living fire. The thunder burst over our 
heads like a discharge of artillery ; it shook the house 
as it rolled on, in a manner that reminded me of what 
I had read of an earthquake. To go to bed was 
impossible to me; I remained up nearly the whole 
night. I took from a little book-case Thomson's 
' Seasons,' and read his description of a storm. I now 
and then indulged my curiosity by looking through the 
windows, as the lightning played around them — forked, 
livid, or in sheets of flame. My dear father was in 
bed, in his favourite room, which he had built on the 
flat roof of the house. I implored him to get up, and 
not to lie there for fear the room should be struck. 
But he very calmly answered that God could protect 
him there as well as anywhere else. It was broad day 
before the storm sunk into repose; it was felt to a 
great extent in Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Middlesex, and 
even at Cambridge. The loss of life in many places 
and the damage to property was very great. Not far 
from us a house was knocked down ; fortunately it was 
empty. 

This storm so deeply impressed my imagination, that 
I determined to open my proposed romance of ' De Foix ' 
with an account of a tempest, and to make my knight 
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and Squire seek shelter in a monastery, the Prior of 
which I designed should play a conspicuous part in my 
tale. AccordiEgly Icommenced and wrote part of the 
first chapter. Charles gave the names to the former 
characters ; the knight he called Sir Equitan, and the 
Squire Agos de Guisfort. He also supplied the anti- 
quarian information for the armour of the one and the 
dress of the other. 

This work I now determined to recommence. I made 
a vigorous effort to throw my mind as much as possible 
into it, and so great were my exertions that I composed 
three chapters of ' De Foix ' in one week. At that time 
I worked very quickly. 

It may be well to give here some slight notice of the 
way in which I set about my work. If the subject, as 
in 'De Foix,' happened to be laid in remote times, I 
spared no trouble to render myself familiar with the 
historical events, as well as with the spirit of the 
particular era, so that my imagination seemed to live 
in it. I had many valuable and rare books myself, and 
Mr. Bray's most excellent library was at my command. 

In every instance I composed my story or my plot 
in my own mind, lefore I committed it to paper; and 
this generally cost me more time and trouble than 
the rough composition of the work itself. At first 
I used to compose a chapter, correct it, and then 
make a fair copy of it for the press; but I soon 
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found this an interruption to the warmth of feehng an(1 
the train of the ideas; so I speedily left it off, and 
composed the whole work before I thought of correcting 
or copying. My method was this : T usually composed 
a chapter between breakfast and dinner, and if fine 
weather tempted me to ride out, or if I was much 
interrupted by writing letters or by domestic business, I 
finished the chapter al night before going to bed ; but I 
generally managed so that the chapter commenced after 
breakfast, was ended before dinner ; in order that after 
this meal I could read it aloud to Mr. Bray and hear 
his critical remarks. 

I need not say how delighted I was on completing 
my first work of fiction. I entertained for it something 
of the feeling that a parent has for a child. It had cost 
me thought, care, and trouble. I had pondered over the 
characters and incidents in bed or in my garden walks, 
very much as if they had been real persons and things. 

I had no sooner finished the rough cast of ' De Foix,' 
than I began to study for another book. It struck me 
that the story of Philip von Artaveld, the great leader 
of the rebels (distinguished by their adopting the white 
hood) at Ghent, would be an excellent subject for a 
historical romance. Therefore, when I had completed 
'De Foix,' and made it ready for the press, I com- 
menced 'The White Hoods.' With great activity of 
spirit I followed up my pursuits, notwithstanding all 
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serious accidents, ill-health, and business of all kinds. 
I find in the short journal which I kept, in 1825, that 
on the 17th of December I finished ' De Foix ; ' on the 
26th I began to compose the first chapter of ' The 
White Hoods,' and by the close of the same month had 
completed the third chapter of it. And yet in spite of 
this ardour in my literary pursuits, I never neglected 
my correspondence or my domestic affairs. 

Towards the close of July in the following year I 
finished ' The White Hoods,' and Messrs. Longmans and 
Co. became the publishers. 

Whilst I was in London, in 1826, in turning over my 
dear mother's books, I saw one which had often deeply 
attracted my attention in childhood, when I looked with 
mingled sense of awe and fear upon the prints it 
contained, as my mother explained to me the terrible 
circumstances they portrayed. I speak of ' Fox's Book 
of Martyrs.' This led to_a conversation about it, and 
it struck me that (without introducing the actual 
horrors of martyrdom) I might find a very fine subject 
for a story in the persecution, the patience, the faith 
and heroic resolution of the martyrs. I thought 
this would afford the finest field for a portrayal of 
the various passions and emotions of the human mind. 
I thought a domestic story (where a father of a family 
is accused by popish agents of the cruel and bigoted 
Queen Mary) would be the best, as it would afford 
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scope for the development of all the tenderest feelings 
and domestic affections. 

After having diligently prepared myself for the task, 
and formed the plot of my story, I began ' The 
Protestant ' on the 18th of September, and completed 
the composition (in three volumes) on the 19th of 
November. Then I revised it, and worked incessantly 
till I was, at the end of December, so far advanced that 
I began to write out the fair copy of the third volume. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

At the opening of the year 1828, 1 was still actively 
employed. ' The White Hoods ' was in the press ; 
almost every post brought me a packet of clean proof- 
sheets, the rough ones having previously passed through 
the hands of my brother. At the same time I was at 
work finishing 'The Protestant.' I find in my little 
journal, that on the 31st of January I had completed 
this novel for the press, and that on the 11th of 
February ' The White Hoods ' was published. 

Considering that it was brought out by Longmans 
in their usual quiet manner, the work sold well. The 
few reviewers to whom Mr. Rees sent copies noticed it 
very favourably. 

It was now in the spring of 1828. My dear mother 
had been with me nearly one year and a half. But it 
seemed her health was failing, as the extreme humidity 
of the climate in Devon probably did not agree with 
her. So we set off together (I accompanying her) on 
the loth of May. Mr. Bray was to follow us as soon as 
he could get assistance for his curate. 
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On my arrival in town I found that all my friends 
who knew anything of the state of the book trade, and 
the extraordinary manner in which Colburn had assured 
to himself the lead in the department of novels and 
romances, advised me to negotiate with him for the 
publication of ' The Protestant.' I did so, and finally 
agreed with him in July before returning to the 
country. I -was to receive the sum of two hundred 
pounds in advance of half profits, Colburn taking the 
risk. 

The most memorable event of our journey to town 
was, that we dined, as it proved for the last time, with 
the venerable father of my lamented husband Charles, 
at bis house in Newman Street. Never shall I forget 
that day ! There were present beside ourselves only 
his son Henry, and his daughter Emma. Mr. Stothard 
was then seventy-three years old, his vigour of mind 
unabated, his conversation full of interest, and his 
heart kind, friendly, and benevolent as it had ever 
been. He spoke of his pursuits in Art with the 
simplicity which in this great man's character formed so 
striking a feature. He told us many little anecdotes in 
connection with his artist life, and showed us several of 
his drawings. Before we parted he gave Mr. Bray a set 
of the etchings (by his own hand) from his magnificent 
designs for the Wellington shield. We bade adieu to 
him with mingled feelings of reverence and admiration. 
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There was in Stothard such a union of what is noble, 
simple, and sincere, that it was impossible to pass a few 
hours with him in familiar and friendly intercourse with- 
out being impressed by the conviction that he was no 
less eminent as a man than as a painter. Little did I 
think when I that day sat at his table, and partook of 
his kindness and hospitality for the last time, that I was 
destined hereafter to become his biographer. 

My life was now truly a busy one, for although re- 
peatedly interrupted by illness, I had so many domestic 
labours and cares that I was almost incessantly at work. 
In November Oolburn published ' The Protestant.' It 
was at that time the public mind became exceedingly 
agitated about the questiou of Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation. Colburn, not aware that Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Robert) Peel and the Duke of Wellington intended 
to surprise the nation by advocating and carrying 
through the bill, to my amazement, before the work 
appeared, gave it a political character, by putting into 
the newspapers paragraphs which at once stamped it as 
a book written with a party and political purpose. From 
what I have stated concerning the circumstances which 
first suggested the work to my mind, it will be seen by 
any impartial reader that nothing could be invented 
farther from truth than that I had intended to make 
political propaganda. 

It may readi'y be supposed in what way an author and 
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his work would be received and treated, who was believed 
to have written a tale in a popular form with a view to 
influence the public at such a crisis. My brother was 
as much surprised at the political turn which Colburn's 
paragraph had given to my work, as myself. He writes 
in one of his letters (dated JSi ov. 29th, 1828) : 

" Now for your ' Protestant ; ' you will be surprised 
to hear that Colbum has well succeeded in giving it a 
'party air, which was what he evidently wished, calling 
it ' the production of a high churchman's lady,' etc., 
etc. Consequently, as you might expect, the whole of 
the Liberalists are at you, calling you bigot, etc., etc., 
deploring the misapplication of your talents, etc. All 
this is very well, for as none deny that you have talents, 
and all these men abuse you most violently, your book 
sells, the public judge for themselves, and — a second 
edition is the consequence. Dogberry says, ' Oh ! that 
I had been written down an ass,' in order that he might 
obtain at any rate due notice — you are. written down 
a powerful writer, but a violent party one." 

No sooner was ' The Protestant ' published than it 
was attacked with a virulence that was almost incredi- 
ble. I confess I was astonished by the spirit of anger 
it aroused. Any one would have supposed by the 
rancour and the abuse aimed at me, that the whole 
Catholic question was dependent on discrediting or 
extinguishing a tale grounded on historical record, and 
written in illustration of the principles which led so 
many martyrs to the stake during the sanguinary reign 
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of Mary. To such a degree of absurdity did these 
attacks run that one of the periodicals declared I was 
of a cruel and unfeminine disposition, labouring to 
excite the Protestants to persecute, and, if possible, to 
burn the Roman Catholics. 

But although these attacks outdid in number the 
attempts made to support me, yet I was not left like 
a vessel stranded on a solitary shore, exposed alone to 
dangers, with none to help. Mr. Nichols, the editor of 
the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' was my friend. The 
Rev. Mr. Fosbroke (the well-known author of many 
learned books) wrote an able and most gratifying 
article, which appeared in that magazine. Mr. Seth 
Stevenson, also of literary note, and ma.ny others took 
up the pen. for my vindication. 

I certainly was doomed to learn by experience that 
Job, when he wished his enemy might have written a 
book, invoked no light evil on his head. At the time 
these attacks were at their height, several of my 
friends began to fear that I should suffer through them 
in my future labours. It was suggested to me that I 
should endeavour to convey a copy of ' The Protestant ' 
to the hands of the writer of the powerful article in the 
' Quarterly Review,' on Roman Catholic emancipation. 

Consequently I read the article, and was so much 
struck with the research and the ability it displayed, 
so much convinced that, whoever might be the writer, 
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no one could be able more fully to appreciate the truth 
of my tale, in respect to the spirit of those times in 
■which the scene was laid, that I determined I would 
make the attempt, and so sent him a copy of my work. 
I consulted with Mr. Bray, and he advised me to write 
to Mr. Lockhart and tell him how wounded my feelings 
had been by the attacks made upon me from so false a 
standpoint; that I should feel much indebted to him 
if he would do me the kindness to forward a copy of 
' The Protestant,' when he had the opportunity, to the 
writer of the article in question. I added also, by Mr. 
Bray's advice, that I could not but think the writer 
of it would know that I had in no manner violated 
historical truth, and that his opinion on this subject, 
should it fortunately be favourable to me, would be 
some consolation to my feelings. 

Mr. Lockhart replied, and promised me to send the 
copy to " The Gentleman " who had written the article 
on Roman Catholic emancipation. Some time elapsed 
(as I afterwards found) before an opportunity occurred 
to convej'^ the volumes to him. 

Little did I then think I had sent the work to 
Robert Southey, the poet Laureate, and still less that it 
was the first step to my having the happiness of finding 
in him a friend by whose kindness and advice my future 
literary career has been influenced even to the present 
hour ! I may here be permitted to add on the subject 
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of this trial in my life of Literature, that I hope I 
bore it with some courage and patience ; after having 
written more than one defence of my book, respecting 
the authorities on which the historical portion of the 
story was grounded, which appeared in two or three 
papers, I determined to think no more of my enemies, 
and in the beginning of December returned vigorously 
to work on the fair copy of my first local novel, of 
which I shall presently have to give a further and fuller 
account. 

But though I was unquestionably disturbed by it at 
the time, the cry of party animosity has long since 
subsided, and some who found fault with ' The Protest- 
ant ' at the moment when they fancied its very name 
an offence, have subsequently done me voluntary 
justice, and have acknowledged that in all my novels 
I have never deviated from historical truth. I never- 
theless found how true was Mr. Southey's remark : " It 
is evident that the constant hostility of newspapers 
and journals must act on an author's reputation like 
continued rain upon grass which is intended to be cut 
for bay ; it beats it down to the ground and ruins 
the harvest, though the root may remain unhurt." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

On the 28th of August, 1828, 1 began in good earnest 
the composition of ' Fitz of Fitzford ' (the plot of it I had 
before formed), and finished it by the 11th of October of 
the same year, thus composing in the rough three 
volumes in six weeks. This was quick work, but I 
laboured hard at that time, and with great earnestness, 
at whatever I undertook. 

As ' Fitz of Fitzford ' was my first local novel, I must 
say something about it, as all who read these pages may 
not be acquainted with it. 

Though by no means an easy task to strike out a 
new path in the field of romance, I was nevertheless 
determined to attempt it. It occurred to me that the 
best and the richest subjects for the novelist could be 
afforded by .a selection of real family history of an 
interesting nature which, having already been made the 
theme of tradition, might be employed without impro- 
priety as the foundation of a tale; and that to blend 
these facts with a description of local beauty and inter- 
esting objects from my own personal knowledge and 
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investigation, would give that stamp of originality and 
truth to the narrative so much to be desired ia all 
works of the imagination. Real incidents, real char- 
acters, could also be introduced without offence, and a 
vast field would be thus opened for depicting the feel- 
ings, the working of the human heart, the passions, the 
errors, virtues, and follies of mankind. In short, such 
would be painting from real life in the most delicate 
manner. I tried the experiment and, I hope, suc- 
ceeded, for nothing I have ever done (taken as a whole) 
has altogether pleased so universally as my local novels 
and romances. 

'Fitz of Fitzford' claims historical truth for represent- 
ing the spirit of the age in which the action is carried 
on, rather than for any actual events ; for the only 
foundation of the tale is supplied by a romantic incident 
of the family of Fitz, which is very briefly stated by 
Prince in his ' Worthies of Devon.' 

He tells us that in the reign of Elizabeth, Sir John 
Fitz, a Devonshire gentleman of eminence in the Law, 
and a learned student of the occult sciences, on his 
lady being about to give birth to her first-born, em- 
ployed himself in astrological calculations, and finding 
an inauspicious conjunction of the planets then prevail- 
ing, he begged that, if it were possible, the birth of the 
child might be delayed ; but as this could not be done. 
Sir John, by the power of his mystic art, foretold the 
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most disastrous fate for his son. Strange and melan- 
choly indeed were these predictions, and many years 
afterwards, as Prince records, they were literally fulfilled. 
Sir Hugh in my novel, is the elder Fitz, the lawyer and 
astrologer, whose name in Prince's biography is John. 
My reason for changiag his Christian name was to avoid 
confusion, as his son, who is also a prominent actor in 
the tale, was likewise called John; it was this son on 
whom Elizabeth bestowed the honour of Knighthood. 
The truth of Slanning's fate, in which Sir John Fitz 
the younger bore so sad a part, is established beyond 
all doubt. In company with Mr. Bray I have visited 
his monument in Bickleigh Church, where the story is 
recorded on his tomb. The accomplishment of the pre- 
diction respecting the younger Fitz, no doubt, assisted 
in keeping alive in this part of the West, a supersti- 
tious belief in the science of astrology. True it is, extra- 
ordinary predictions sometimes help to bring about their 
own accomplishment, and the rash, ardent character 
of young Sir John might have been formed under the 
fatal influence of his father's fearful forebodings. 

Another tradition of Tavistock declares that Judge 
Glanville , who resided at Kil worthy, near Tavistock (and 
lies buried in our church), in his legal capacity was 
called upon to perform the awful duty of passing the 
sentence of death on his own daughter, for the part she 
took in the murder of her husband, " the wealthy Page,' 
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a merchant of Plymouth. Her beauty, her trial, and 
fearful fate, as well as that of her paramour, caused 
much excitement throughout the kingdom in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Though I have examined with diligence 
the historical records, yet I never could find any other 
authority for the tale than that of tradition. 

The character of Lady Howard is not otherwise 
fictitious, than that I made her live a few years before 
she actually did. The manner in which, according to 
tradition and common belief, she still revisits this 
world to perform her nightly penance, accompanied 
by her skeleton dog, is a sufficient proof that the 
woman, who left such a name of terror that it de- 
scended even to the present day, must have been no 
common character. 

Upon this foundation of historical fragments, and 
family tradition, I ventured to raise a superstructure 
of fiction. The scenery of nature (such as the de- 
scription of Dartmoor, Morwell rocks, etc.) is sketched 
from real places, and some of the characters are drawn 
from real life. The old gate-house, now the last 
existing remains of the once noble mansion of the 
ancient family of Fitz, still stands near the entrance 
(on tlie Plymouth side) to the good town of Tavistock. 
I must add that the character of Betsey Grimbal is 
only known by tradition. In the vicarage garden there 
stands an ivy-grown archway of venerable structure. 
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At this place, it is said, that woman met her death from 
a murderous hand ; several stains on the walls of the 
winding steps of the adjoining tower are believed to 
be those of her blood, and even to the present day this 
portion of the venerable pile is known by the name of 
" Betsey Grimbal's " tower. 

There is a remarkable cavern in the " Virtuous Lady 
Mine " ; this I made in " Fitzford " the place of conceal- 
ment for a set of lawless men, who at the date of my 
tale, frequented the neighbourhood. The "Mine of 
the Virtuous Lady" is situated in a most wild and 
beautiful spot, on the banks of the Tavy, near the 
Abbot's Weir. The mine is entered by the mouth of 
the great cavern, which is of a most Salvator-like 
description, and contains many small lateral caves. In 
my tale, Betsey Grimbal and her companion in iniquity, 
George Standwich, have for some time cause to conceal 
themselves in the cave of the " Virtuous Lady." 

A year or two after the publication of ' Fitz of 
Fitzford' this old mine was worked anew. My story 
was then popular among the natives, so that the miners 
employed, named the peculiarly-shaped mineral they 
found there Betsey Grimbal's slipper, and found out 
an apartment for her, showing a cell in the rock to 
visitors as her chamber. Thus has an incident of my 
invention in the novel of 'Fitz of Fitzford,' become 

a tradition in Devon. 

p 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 

One day in the spring of the year 1829, the late 
Sir Samuel Meyrick, with whom I had been previously 
acquainted, showed us his splendid collection of ancient 
armour, before it was removed to Goodrich Court in 
Wales, where he was then erecting a noble mansion to 
receive it. Sir Samuel Meyrick was not only an 
admirable antiquary in his peculiar line, but a most 
agreeable and intelligent man. He was a great admirer 
of poor Charles Stothard's work on ' The Monumental 
Effigies of Great Britain,' which I believe first sug- 
gested to him the idea of making a collection of the 
ancient armour in Europe. 

In May, this year, we visited the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy at Somerset House. Amongst the 
paintings there displayed, was one by an artist, whose 
name I have never before or since seen, St. Evre. The 
subject of his picture was a masterly representation of 
the solemn and august ceremony of the coronation of 
Donna Ines de Castro, in the presence of the husband, 
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Don Pedro of Portugal, after the remains of that un- 
happy Princess had for six years been consigned to the 
tomb. The picture produced such an eifect on my 
mind, that I could not shake it off; it occupied all my 
thoughts, so that on returning to my dear mother's, I 
took down from the shelves the volume of the 'Uni- 
versal History,' which contains Portugal; and whilst 
under the impression of those strong feelings, which 
the vivid picture of St Evre had aroused in me, 
read aloud the brief but melancholy story of the 
unhappy Ines. That night I planned the romance 
of ' The Talba,' and commenced writing it soon after 
my return to the country.* 

With the melancholy story of Ines de Castro, I 
combined a tale of the Moors ; the single events and 
personages being wholly fictitious, the spirit and char- 
acter of the people I attempted to delineate strictly 
in accordance with the best information I could get 
about them. I was careful to distinguish between the 
Moors, such as they were in their flourishing state, 
under the Caliphs of the Westj and the same race of 
men when hatred, fanaticism and oppression on the 
part of their Christian conquerors, had changed their 

* I did not know till I had finished the composition, that Miss 
Mitford had wiitten a tragedy on the same subject ; I saw it men- 
tioned in a paragraph in one of the newspapers, as being in rehearsal, 
and about to be acted on the stage. It has, however, never been 
actually performed. 
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manners and nature as well as their political and social 
position. 

In Hassan the Talba I endeavoured to depict a 
character which, as far as I know, no other writer of 
fiction has yet employed, but it seemed to me well 
adapted, for a Moorish romance. The peculiar office of 
a Talba, and the varied qualities necessary to fill it, have 
no parallel in European nations. He was at once 
warrior, counsellor, philosopher, divine, and magician. 
He was master of the learning of his period, whilst his 
profound study of the occult sciences, of the heavenly 
bodies, of the herbs of the field, with their medical 
properties, rendered him' in the eyes of the people 
something almost higher than mortal ; his counsels 
were oracles, his person sacred ; his sword the chastening 
weaipon of Heaven, entrusted to a human hand. The 
influence and example of a Talba, when supported by 
personal dignity and virtue, were beyond conception in 
these days. Such a man is Hassan, acting on true 
principles of greatness, and following those eternal rules 
of moral truth and justice which God has implanted 
even in the breast of a follower of Mahomet, " to be 
a law unto himself." 

In portraying Hassan the Talba, I do not hesitate to 
say that, as far as the amiable and benevolent features 
are concerned, I had in view (though perhaps at the 
time I wrote, almost unconsciously) to revive the 
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recollection of one whom I had a remarkable, though 
brief, opportunity of observing when I was a girl of 
about fifteen years old . 

My brother was then a lieutenant in the Militia ; one 
day the colonel (Beaufoy was his name) and the other 
officers of his regiment gave a public breakfast to Sidky 
Efifendi, the Turkish ambassador at the court of St. 
James', and to the principal members of his suite. 
Among these was his interpreter, Monsieur Le Due, 
a Greek by birth, who spoke French fluently. We 
were invited, and my mother took me with her to the 
breakfast. It was a splendid one, and I highly enjoyed 
It, the more so as it was the first large party of that 
description at which I had ever been present. In 
return for these civilities the Turk gave a breakfast 
and invited to it several of those he met at the military 
entertainment. My dear mother was prevented from 
going ; but, unwilling to disappoint me, she allowed me 
to go under the care of Madame Sapio, a very amiable 
French lady, whose eldest son was then an officer in the 
same regiment as my brother. 

Much delighted I was with the prospect of such a 
day's entertainment, and so we went to a large hotel 
situated on the banks of the Paddington Canal, where 
the ambassador was to give the breakfast. There we 
found his Excellency with his military friends, and a 
very gay party. But some mistake had occurred. 
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and Monsieur Le Due was in great perplexity. The 
people of the hotel having not rightly understood the 
appointed hour, the breakfast was not ready (it was 
then about three o'clock), and it was impossible to 
prepare a meal for eighty or more persons in less than 
an hour. In the mean while the band of the regiment 
(a most excellent one, under a celebrated German 
conductor) sat playing with all their might, and some 
of the company proposed to walk along the bank of the 
canal, sorne finding a few boats in attendance, to go 
upon the water. 

The ambassador decided on going into a small boat, 
and young Sapio and my brother offered to be his 
boatmen. As I was standing near my brother, his 
Excellency turned to me with a most pleasant smile, 
and as well as he was able to make himself understood, 
expressed a wish that I would bear him company. 
Blushing deeply for the honour thus conferred on me, 
I gave him my hand, and he helped me into the boat, 
took his seat by my side, and with great kindness 
attempted to engage in conversation. I could only 
speak English and indifferent French, but he could 
speak neither, except a few disjointed words here and 
-there, so a look or a sign of hand had to help out the 
sentence. Strange enough, we really got on pretty well, 
and I was thankful for the opportunity of observing the 
illustrious representative of the Ottoman Empire. 
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He was, I fancied, between forty and fifty years old, 
tall and portly, the features perfectly regular, the nose 
inclining to aquiline, the brows dark, and of an arched 
sweeping line ; the eyes, though large and bright as 
bugles, had a most mild expression ; whilst endeavour- 
ing to make himself understood, he looked as a kind 
father looks at his child. His beard was auburn, full, 
curly, and very glossy. His mouth, as far as I could see 
it surrounded by such a fringe, seemed handsome. He 
was very richly dressed, having on a sort of vest lined 
and edged with dark fur. But the thing about him 
which most attracted my attention, even more than his 
turban, was a white muslin handkerchief, which he held 
in his hands, most exquisitely embroidered with a 
border of roses in appropriately coloured silks. His 
Excellency saw my eye rest upon it two or three times, 
and noticing how I admired it, he told me in his broken 
sentences, half English, half French, how dearly he 
prized that handkerchief, as it was a work of his 
mother. Tears then came in his eyes ; some tender or 
melancholy recollection connected with her seemed to 
■overpower him. Such was Sidky Effendi. The re- 
membrance of him and that delightful day, though so 
many years later, influenced both my feelings and my 
pen when I sketched ' The Talba.' 

Mr. Le Due was a very intelligent man, most 
animated in his conversation : his mouth seemed to me 
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singularly wide, and showed when he spoke the finest 
set of teeth I ever saw. There were two attendants of 
the Ambassador standing behind his chair at the break- 
fast. I remember afterwards hearing that some of the 
young officers induced one of these attendants (but 
could not prevail upon the other) to break the law of 
Mahomet and to drink some brandy. 

Soon after my return home in 1829, I commenced 
the composition of 'The Talba.' Although I had 
Mr. Bray's library at my command, and many good 
books of my own to consult, yet I could not find one 
that gave me an account of the domestic customs 
of the Moors under the Caliphs of the West. Whilst 
in this dilemma, I happened one day to meet in the 

public library the late Mr. F , an intelligent man 

who understood the Spanish language, and had formerly 
resided at Cordova. In the course of conversation I 
described the sort of book I wanted ; and he told me 
that he had one which would give me the very in- 
formation I required. This he sent me, and in it I 
found from authentic Arabic sources all I needed. I 
made notes of every point in which I desired to be 
informed, and after particularly reading Sale's transla- 
tion of the Koran, and his very learned preface and 
annotations, I felt that I was sufficiently acquainted 
with the religious creed and discipline of Mahomet's 
followers to be enabled to sketch with correctness all 
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such matters in my romance. I continued to work 
upon it vigorously, and I must not -here omit stating, 
that whilst engaged in the composition of ' The Talba,' 
in the earnest desire to give an elevation to my mind, 
and render it more equal to treat those high-wrought 
and impassioned scenes which I was desirous to intro- 
duce in this romance, I invariably read, before sitting 
down to my desk, some chapters either in the prophet 
Isaiah or in the book of Job. 

About this time, by the advice of my brother, I 
offered my novel, ' Fitz of Fitzford ' to Messrs. Smith 
and Elder, pubHshers of Gornhill. At the close of 
October, I received the intelligence that they had 
accepted it on my own proposal. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

In February, 1830, ' Fitz of Fitzford ' was published. 
I had now no cause to complain „ of reviewers, for the 
work was, more or less, favourably noticed in all 
quarters; fortunately there was nothing in it that 
could be construed into a political purpose. It met 
with considerable success, and in the west of England 
soon became popular. 

During the summer I first became known to our 
well-known Western Historian — the Rev. Richard 
Polwhele of Polwhele, Vicar of Menaccan and St. 
Anthony. He is the author of several poems of much 
merit, of various theological works, of histories of Corn- 
wall and Devonshire, and of a masterly prize-essay on 
the state of the soul between death and resurrection. 
My acquaintance with this gentleman, which was destined 
to grow into a most sincere friendship, interrupted only 
by his death, first commenced by my receiving from 
him a letter, in which he told me how much pleased 
he had been with the perusal of 'Fitz of Fitzford,' 
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and that he was descended, by the female line, from 
the family of Judge Glanville, a celebrated personage 
of the olden times, and one of the characters in my 
■ romance. 

The following is a copy of the letter addressed to me 
by the Rev. R. Polwhele : 

" Polwhele, near Truro, 
" Sept. 22nd, 1830. 

" Madam, 

" Had I been acquainted with the place of your 
residence, I should, some time since, have requested 
the favour of your acceptance of a portrait of Judge 
Glanville (which was engraved for my ' History of 
Devon') in testimony of the pleasure I derived from 
your beautiful Legend of 'Fitz of Fitzford.' Your 
anecdotes of the Judge I have often heard among other 
traditions, which my Grandmother was fond of relating 
to me when a school-boy ; but she used to say that the 
story of his condemning his daughter to death was 
an ' idle tale.' When I first looked into ' Prince's 
Worthies,' I was surprised at the recurrence of numer- 
ous facts, which from oral narrative had been familiar 
to me more than thirty years before. You will not be 
uninterested in the circumstance that one of my lineal 
ancestors (as you will see in the enclosed Pedigree) 
named Dionysia, is the daughter of Judge Glanville, in 
consequence of which I possess a portrait of the Judge 
(exactly according with your description) and his lad}', 
and some of the identical gold buttons which had been 
worn by her, as well as a gold chain (faintly glimmering 
in the portrait) .... 

"Excuse, Madam, this obtrusiveness of an old man. 
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who is still an enthusiast in admiring taste and genius 
such as Mrs. Bray's, and believe me, with great con- 
sideration and esteem, 

• " Your faithful servant, 

"ElCHAED POLWHELE." 

In the same year the late Mr. Merivale, a Judge in 
the Court of Bankruptcy, came to see us and to express 
how much pleased and interested he had been with 
' Fitz of Fitzford.' I had previously been introduced 
to him in London, and was much delighted to form the 
acquaintance of a man of so much worth and talent. 
He earnestly recommended to my notice ' Palaeologos,' 
(the last descendant of the Emperors of the East 
Roman Empire, who was buried in the church of 
Landulph, Cornwall,) as a subject for a romance. Mr. 
Merivale was a very old friend of my husband, and like 
him a native of Tavistock ; he was the continuator of 
Beattie's ' Minstrel ; ' and his translations of the Greek 
Anthology in 'Blackwood's Magazine' have likewise 
rendered his name well known and highly estimated 
among his eminent contemporaries. 

It was at this gentleman's house in Woburn Place, 
that during our stay in London we met an old acquaint- 
ance of my husband, the celebrated Lord Denman, 
together with Lady Denman. In the course of con- 
versation, Lady Denman told me some anecdotes 
respecting the unhappy Queen Caroline, the wife of 
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George IV. Her ladyship had upon her hand a ring 
with some of that queen's hair, which she showed me 
whilst talking about her. She said that Lord Denman 
and Lord Brougham (then Mr. Brougham) had both 
earnestly endeavoured to prevail upon the queen not to 
go to Westminster Abbey on the day of the coronation ; 
where the refusal to admit her had so shocked her feel- 
ings that (as all the world knows), she sickened and died 
soon after. But no argument, no advice, could induce 
her to give up her purpose. I can well remember how 
generally her counsellors were blamed for suffering her 
to go to the Abbey at such a time, but I conclude from 
what Lady Denman told me, that it was solely her own 
act. 

During this summer and autumn we visited many 
places of interest in the neighbourhood, all of which I 
found opportunity to depict in my novels. About this 
time I decided on writing a new novel, which I 
afterwards produced under the title of ' Warleigh, or 
the Fatal Oak.' 

In the parish of Tamerton Foliot (not many miles 
from Tavistock) stands near the church the celebrated 
' Copplestone Oak,' to which both history and tradition 
assign a large share of interest. Prince, in his ' Worthies 
of Devon,' gives an account of this famous and now 
decaying tree. Against his statements that the tragic 
circumstances on which I founded my tale occurred 
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in the reign of Elizabeth, I took the liberty of sub- 
stituting the time of Charles I. As the circumstances 
were entirely of a domestic nature, it was of no 
moment when they occurred. The time of Charles I., 
I felt, would afford me the opportunity of introducing 
characters, scenes, and events connected with a period 
of deep public and domestic interest in the West ; 
for there was scarcely a family of any note through- 
out the Western countries, whose ancestors had not 
severely suffered in one way or other through the 
Civil Wars. The characters and events in this novel 
are wholly fictitious ; of the few personages, mentioned 
by history or tradition, who are introduced as actors in 
my tale, I have already spoken in the general preface 
to the second edition of my novels. Among these is 
Elford the Royalist, whose narrow cell of concealment, 
formed by nature amidst the wildest rocks on the rugged 
height of Sheep's Tor, was many years ago visited by 
Mr. Bray. An account of this visit and of what he 
there discovered, I gave in ' The Borders of the Tamar 
and the Tavy.' 

In London I had some communication with Mr. Eees, 
which caused me to send him my now finished Romance 
of ' The Talba, or The Moor of Portugal.' In Decem- 
ber of the same year it was published by his house. 

'The Talba' was in one sense, to myself at least, 
the most important of all my writings, as it was 
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the more immediate cause of my becoming known to 
Robert Southey, the poet laureate, and of my entering 
into a long-continued correspondence with him. 

When I was preparing myself by study and reflection 
to write ' The Talba,' and proposed to open the scene of 
the romance at Cintra in Portugal, it became necessary 
that I should read some book that would give me a 
correct idea of that country, of its principal local 
features, and more especially of those around Cintra. 
I procured, therefore, from the public library of Tavistock 
a copy of Southey's ' Letters from Portugal,' and found 
in them all I could desire. One incident greatly struck 
me. Mr. Southey describes among other remains of 
former magnificence in an ancient Moorish palace, a 
brazen hand and arm, life-size, clad in armour, for 
the purpose of holding a lamp. This suggested to me 
the incident of the armed hand in the fourth chapter of 
my romance. 

It was in consequence of this service, rendered to me 
by Mr. Southey's book, that I caused a copy of ' The 
Talba,' together with another work of mine, to be 
given to him through the hands of my friend, Mr. 
Rees. At the request of the Laureate these books were 
sent to Keswick, and I was gratified by a most kind 
letter from Mr. Southey (he happened to be then in 
town), and by his promise that he would write to me 
more at large on his return home. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

On the second of March, 1831, 1 received the promised 
letter from Mr. Southey, and as the advice it contained 
led to a very arduous undertaking, I may be pardoned 
if I give it here : 

" TO MRS. BRAY, TAVISTOCK. 

" Keswick, 26iA Feb., 1831. 

" Dear Madam, 

"Here by my own fireside — but not at 
leisure, for leisure is never again likely to be mine till 
I shall be incapable of enjoying it — I have had the 
pleasure of reading ' Fitzford ' and ' The Talba.' 

"You have been in the South of Europe, but not, I 
think, in Portugal. 'Fitzford' has this advantage 
therefore over 'The Talba,' that in it you describe 
scenery with which you are well acquainted, and not 
only your sketches are taken upon the spot, but your 
colouring also. No one who has not lived in Portugal, 
would discover that this was not the case with your 
Portuguese pictures ; and I am not so unreasonable as 
to require from any author what is manifestly impossible. 
I have myself painted too much from books to censure 
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you for doiBg the same, and in my own case have always 
felt how very different it is from painting from the 
life. 

" Both stories are abundantly interesting as to char- 
acter, situations, and events. You could not in either 
case avoid a tragical conclusion — most writers, I think, 
prefer one — though most readers would rather see all 
parties made happy at last ; that is, all who deserve it. 
Perhaps this may be because authors like to move tears, 
and readers do not like to be so moved, at least after a 
certain age. 

" I will not go into Devonshire again without accept- 
ing your kind invitation. Mr. Lightfoot, the school- 
master of Crediton, is one of my oldest friends ; we were 
fellow-collegians, and whenever I go into the West of 
England his house, as long as he lives, will be one point 
of my journey. My next visit to him shall be at a 
better season of the year, and then I shall have much 
pleasure in introducing myself to you and Mr. Bray. 

"If you would stoop from fancy's realm to truth, I 
should like to see from you what English literature 
yet wants, a good specimen of local history, not the 
antiquities only, nor the natural history, nor both 
together (as in White's delightful book about Selbourne), 
nor the ■ statistics ; but e'werything about a parish that 
can be made interesting ; all of its history, traditions, 
and manners that can be saved from oblivion (for every 
generation sweeps away much), the changes that have 
been and that are in progress; everything in short 
that belongs to the pursuits of historian, biographer, 
naturalist, philosopher, or poet ; ' and not omitting some 
of those 'short and simple' annals of domestic life, 
which ought not to be forgotten. Such works in 
general have been undertaken by dull men, but there 

Q2 
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are few tasks upon which a lively and feeling and 
spiritual mind might be more agreeably or usefully 
employed. 

" Present my compliments to Mr. Bray, 
" and believe me, Dear Madam, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

"ROBEET SOUTHET." 



It may well be conceived what were my feelings on 
receiving such a letter as this from such a quarter. But 
greatly as I was honoured and flattered by the advice 
it contained, my first feeling was that I could never 
follow it. I trembled at the very thoughts of entering 
upon a work that would require so many talents, and 
at once gave up all hope of ever attempting it ; this I 
wrote in my reply to Mr. Southey. 

But though I thought I must despair of ever attempt- 
ing to write such a story as Mr. Southey suggested, yet 
my husband constantly encouraged me, and would not 
suffer me to despond. He represented to me that I 
was not unacquainted with the history of the eminent 
persons of the locality, with the peculiarities, produc- 
tions, and customs of the country. He promised his 
assistance, and supplied me with some papers that he 
wrote many years ago, when he had purposed writing a 
history of his native place. As my health was weak 
and I had been advised by my medical attendant to 
take as much exercise as I could bear, he proposed — 
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dulce, cum utili — that during the coming summer and 
autumn we should make excursions to all the localities 
of the neighbourhood that were of interest, in respect 
*to history, tradition, antiquity, or natural beauty. 

Encouraged by his kind advice I began to ponder 
over the subject, and the more my thoughts were 
engaged the more enthusiastic I became. Accordingly 
I wrote to Mr. Southey again. I append his answer : 

"TO MRS. BRAY. 

"Keswick, lith March, 183). 

"My Dear Madam, 

" I am very glad that my suggestion has 
pleased you. What you do willingly, you are sure to 
do well, and with the singular advantage of such a help- 
mate as Mr. Bray and his precious collections, and 
knowledge of the recondite parts of the subject, you 
will find it equally agreeable and easy. The epistolary 
form is at the same time pleasing and convenient; it 
allows of as much miscellaneous matter as you like to 
introduce, and transitions are made in it from one sub' 
ject to another with less difficulty and more grace than 
in any other mode of composition. Of course I cannot 
but feel gratified at your proposal of addressing them 
to me, and I may as well take this opportunity of saying 
that letters of any weight will reach me if they are sent 
under cover to Henry Taylor, Esq., and under an outer 
cover to the Under-Secretary of State, etc., Colonial 
Office, London. So you see I may receive the letters 
as ' Letters,' and return them through the same 
channel with any comments, such as may occur which 
may seem useful. 
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"Your Mary Colling is an extraordinary person; I 
meant to have said something, in the introduction to 
John Jones's verses, upon the good effect which might 
arise from encouraging any intellectual habits and 
pursuits, and more especially the love of poetry, in 
persons of humble life, when these things are not con- 
nected with ambition, and the desire of advancing 
themselves in life, but pursued for their own sake. But 
in the desire of giving the subscribers to that volume 
something which might prevent those who had little 
feeling from grumbling at having subscribed for verses 
in which they saw nothing to their liking, I was led 
on so far that no room was left for, this. Murray, 
without consulting me, has advertised what is intended 
as a mere introduction, and indeed appears as such, as 
if it were a deliberate work to which the poor man's 
verses are merely appended. On two accounts I am 
sorry for it : first (which is of little consequence) because 
it should seem to make me, who have only written 
an introduction, responsible for a separate work, and 
liable to be censured for having done it incompletely, 
instead of being thanked for what was supererogatory, 
as well as gratuitous ; and secondly (which vexes me), 
because poor Jones may possibly feel hurt at being 
thus put behind my chair, which on this occasion 
certainly is not his proper place. Murray gives him his 
subscriber's copies — for which I gave my labour — and 
if there be any eventual profit upon the book, Murray 
promises him a share of it. Without looking at the 
contingency, I hope he will get about £100 by his 
copies, and this will be some help in declining life. 

" If you find reason to think that something might 
be secured by printing a little volume of the poor girl's, 
I will very willingly subscribe, and endeavour to obtain 
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a few names, though there can be but few that I can 
look for. 

" Let me know your address in London, that I may 
desire Murray to send you there a volume which ought 
to accompany the ' Book of the Church.' I will desire 
Longman also to send you the ' Life of Wesley,' if 
there be a copy of it left, and the ' Tale of Paraguay,' 
a poem which pleases those only whom I am desirous 
of pleasing. . . . 

"With kind regards to Mr. Bray, believe me, my 
dear Madam, 

" Yours very truly, 

" Egbert Southet." 

This letter requires some comment. It was about 
this time that in the course of correspondence I men- 
tioned to him a young woman of extraordinary natural 
genius, Mary Colling. She had first attracted my notice 
in the church, where she usually sat with some of the poor 
women under the pulpit ; I had been struck with the 
uncommon beauty and intelligence of her countenance ; 
and a little servant of mine, who was herself acute and 
clever, told me that the young woman I so much 
admired, was a person of excelleat character and 
poetical gift; that she lived as housekeeper and servant 
with an old gentleman of this place. This account 
raised my curiosity greatly, and I told my little maid 
that I should be glad to show Mary Colling any kind- 
ness in my power. This led to her sending pieces of 
poetry and to my becoming acquainted with her. 
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Her station in life and her few opportunities of 
developing her mind considered, she was altogether 
the most extraordinary person I ever met. Her mind 
was of masculine strength and her memory great; she 
possessed a natural eloquence, a pouring forth from the 
heart, with a ready, playful wit, somewhat inclining to 
the satirical. Those powers she improved, as oppor- 
tunities for obtaining books enabled her to cultivate her 
mind, and she soon became familiar with the finest 
passages of Milton and Shakspere, for whose beauties 
she had the highest relish. Mr. Bray was as much struck 
with her genius as myself, so that, when at the beginning 
of the year Mr. William Patten was with us, we got him 
to make a drawing of her. He succeeded perfectly in the 
likeness, preserving all the delicacy of her regular and 
beautiful features, and rendering also that intellectual 
character which so strongly marked her countenance. 

I took so much interest in her that I wrote to Mr. 
Southey more fully on the subject of her poetry, and 
(by his advice) those letters afterwards formed the in- 
troduction to her fables and poems, which were edited 
by myself. I adjoin here a part of one of these letters : 

"TO MRS. BRAY. 

"KeswicHc, 26th March, 1831. 

"Mt dear Madam, 

"Mary Colling is in your account one of 
the most interesting persons I ever heard of; before I 
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came to the end of your letter, it occurred to me that 
there could not be a better introduction to a volume 
of her poems, than that letter itself. So you see Mr. 
Bray's thoughts and mine have once more run in the 
same channel. Do me the favour to take charge of a 
copy of ' Madoc ' for her, which I will desire Messrs. 
Longmans people to send with the other books. The 
' Vindiciae ' and the ' Colloquies ' (if the second edition 
of them is ready) will come to you from Murray's . . . 

" I am too busy now to say more ; for like you, 
much of what I get through is done in fragments of 
time, the shreds and parings which none who know 
the value and feel the want of time, will allow to be 
wasted. Farewell, dear Madam, and believe me always 
yours with sincere regard, 

"Egbert Southet." 

To give an idea of Mary Colling's poetical powers to 
those readers who do not know her poems, I may here 
insert one of her beautiful fables, which, as it was 
written after the appearance of her poems, has never 
been published in any volume of poetry. Mr. Southey 
introduced it in his critique on the 'Borders of the 
Tamar and the Tavy,' but there was an error in the 
copy of it he possessed, which is here corrected from 
that which Mary gave me herself. 

THE DEW-DROP AND THE STREAM. 
A Fable, by Mart Colling. 

" The brakes with golden flowers were crown'd, 
And melody was heard around, 
When near a stream a dew-drop shed 
Its lustre on a violet's head, 
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While trembling to the breeze it hiing. 

The streamlet, as it roU'd along, 

The beauty of the mom confess'd. 

And thus the sparkling gem address'd : 

' Sure, little drop, rejoice we may, 

For all is beautiful and gay ; 

Creation wears her emerald dress 

And smiles in all her loveliness. 

And with delight and pride I see 

That little flower bedew'd by thee. 

Thy lustre with a gem might vie, 

WhUe trembhng in its purple eye.' 

'You may rejoice, indeed 'tis true,' 

Replied the radiant drop of dew ; 

' You will, no doubt, as on you move, 

To flocks and herds a blessing prove, 

But when the sun ascends on high. 

Its beam will draw me to the sky, 

And I must own my little power, 

I've but refresh'd a humble flower.' 

' Hold,' cried the stream, ' nor thus repine, 

For well 'tis known, a power Divine, 

Subservient to His will supreme, 

Hath made the dew-drop and the stream ; 

Tho' small thou art, (I that allow,) 

No mark of Heaven's contempt art thou ; 

Thou hast refresh'd a humble flower, 

And done according to thy power. 

All things that are, both great and small. 

One glorious Author form'd them all ; 

This thought may all repinings quell. 

What serves His purpose, serves Him well." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

It had been arranged that I was to endeavour to 
procure a publisher for Mary Colling's fables, and so on 
my next visit to London I saw Mr. Murray on the 
subject; but though he declined undertaking the work 
(having been rather disappointed, I believe, by the 
publication of John Jones, the old butler's poems, 
edited by Southey) he begged to have his name put 
down on the list, if, as he advised for Mary's benefit, 
the volume should be published by subscription. He 
thought Longmans house would be the most suitable. 
Accordingly I saw my ever kind friend Mr. R'ees, who 
with his usual good-nature at once agreed to publish 
the work ou commission. Before I left town, Messrs. 
Longmans presented Mary Colling, through my hands, 
with a very nice copy of Shakspere's plays. 

Whilst I was in town I met several times Mr. and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall ; both well known in the literary world 
for their various labours. On the eve of my leaving 
town Mrs. Hall applied to me on behalf of a young 
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friend, who was desirous of obtaining a curacy, as she 
happened to hear that Mr. Bray wanted a curate. This 
young friend was the Rev. Whittington Landon, the 
younger brother of the celebrated and most unfortunate 
" L. E. L." Mr. Landon was a character of no ordinary 
cast, and like his sister (though not in the same way) 
possessed very superior talents, cultivated by study, and 
no less by the opportunities of mingling much in the 
literary circles of London. His love for his sister was 
most warm and marked. 

When he came first to us, his sister was living, in the 
bloom of womanhood, the height of fame, and indulging 
in the creations of her genius. She could not be 
unconscious of her uncommon powers, for success from 
the very first had attended her steps. She never 
experienced* opposition and adversities, which humble 
often even the most gifted. She knew no jealousy of 
others ; on the contrary she was ever ready to do a kind 
act for any one. I am possessed of very many letters 
from her, amongst which there is one that speaks with 
much feeling of my dear mother. 

"TO MRS. BRAY. 

" My Dear Madam, 

" You see I profit by your kind permission 
of troubling you with a few lines, and also to mention a 
liberty I ventured on taking last Friday. My brother 
went to call on your mother, and I thought it would not 
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be considered an intrusion if I accompanied him. I am 
happy to say we found Mrs. Kempe very well. I fear we 
paid her an.unreasonable visit, for we stayed nearly three 
hours, but it was her own kindness that was to blame. 
She seemed to take such delight in talking of you ; we 
found her with a volume of Churchill's poems before 
her, from which she read us some lines descriptive of a 
Mother's afifection, till, dear old lady, her voice failed 
her for tears ; indeed she could hardly allude to your 
separation and the distance between you, without. 
She said that even now she was often tempted ' to pop 
into the mail and take you by surprise.' Mrs. Kempe 
also showed us a most delightful picture* of herself, and 
quite a collection of prints, china, books, etc., because, as 
she truly said, ' You would like to hear all about her.' 
She took me up to see the bedroom you occupied when 
in town, and said that shewas sleeping there. After 
showing my brother one or two views in Devonshire, 
she told him she wished she were going along with 
him. May I tell you how much I was cl»rmed with 
your mother ? I intend profiting by the permission she 
gave me of renewing the visit, and shall write you a full 
and particular account. Mr. Kempe, whom I also had 
the pleasure of seeing, mentioned their intention of 
sending a letter ; as yet Whittington has not received 
any. 

" Your prot^g^ Mary Colling, was announced in the 
' Literary Gazette ' ; but Mr. Jerdon advises your not 
forestalling the contents of the volume by previously 
publishing any of the poems. He desired his very best 
compliments, and an assurance that when the work 

* The miniature painted by Mr. William Patten as a present for 
me. 
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came out, he would do everything he could to forward 
its interests. How very beautiful and simple the 
specimens contained in your letter are ! 

" I trust you will pardon this untidy epistle, but I am 
so very unwell with the influenza that I can scarcely 
hold the pen ; it has been as general in our neighbour- 
hood as in yours, from which I trust it has departed. 
Accept my best wishes, and permit me to assure you 
that I am 

" Your most truly obliged, 

" L. E. L." 

In the summer of this year we were visited by a 
much-honoured guest, the late Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
who was a man well known in the world of literature 
and science, and for a long time the President of the 
Koyal Society of London. 

In the (fturse of the summer I had been greatly 
interested by reading D'Israeli's ' Commentaries on the 
Keign of Charles I.,' and it struck me that I might 
perhaps be of service to him by pointing out where I 
understood that several very curious letters could be 
found. 

Some years since, the late Mr. Tremaine of Syden- 
ham House represented the county of Cornwall. 
Whilst canvassing for votes, he chanced to solicit 
the suffrage of a respectable farmer who lived in an 
old house called 8tow. Stow had once been the 
residence of the great Sir Bevil Grenville. In the 
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lumber-room of this house the farmer had discovered 
an old trunk'; when examining its contents he found 
it contained a mass of papers, all of the time of 
Charles I., and amongst them a variety of original Utters 
addressed to Sir Bevil besides copies of letters written 
by him. I understood from Mr. Tremaine that all 
these documents, so curiously discovered, were highly 
honourable to Sir Bevil, and that they threw an 
additional light on the conduct of the Koyal cause in 
the West. Mr. Tremaine added that he had copied 
one or two sentences of one of the letters, but that the 
original documents themselves were no longer within 
reach ; for, as he after his interview with the farmer had 
talked a good deal about them, the affair came at length 
to the knowledge of Lord Carteret, the proprietor of Stow, 
who removed the whole collection to his own house. 

I wrote to Mr. D'Israeli, giving him all the information 
it was in my power to afford, and pointing out where 
the treasures were to be found. I was soon afterwards 
gratified by the following letter from him : 

" Bradenham House, 
"Bucks, 

"ISthOct., 1831. 

" Madam, 

" I duly received your obliging letter 3rd inst., 
to which I should have given an earlier reply had not 
a domestic calamity — in the death of a young friend, the 
companion of my son in his travels, at Thebes — struck 
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a cessation to all literary thoughts. He was a young 
gentleman of great acquirements, of a noble mind, and 
a fortune which would have served to exemplify them 
to the world, as well as to his friends. He was particu- 
larly attached all his life to my family — and I mourn in 
him the loss of a son. 

" I thank you for the pleasing intelligence you are so 
good as to communicate to me. About the year 1795, 
I think, I resided for my health near Exeter for two 
years. Among numerous friends in Devonshire, a very 
particular one was the late Dr. Downman, and I re- 
member one evening Mr. Tremaine was with us — and 
probably the gentleman, or his father, ymi notice. What 
was remarkable, the Mr. Tremaine I mention was called 
young Mr. Tremaine, the father being yet living. The 
young Mr. Tremaine was verging on his 60th year, 
if not even older. Those letters, of which you furnish 
so full an account, are unquestionably extremely in- 
teresting, for Sir Bevil Grenville was a very marked 
character — somewhat violent. We who are interested 
in that interesting period, and study, as well as we can, 
to analyze that mixture of opposite feelings which often 
agitated the parties of the time, would gladly consult — 
curious to learn what those said who would have gained 
over Sir Bevil, and what Sir Bevil assigned as his 
arguments for adopting the royal cause. I am not at 
all acquainted with Lord Carteret ; and one or two 
persons of whom I have inquired, are in the same 
unfortunate predicament. At the writing of the present 
I am in town for a day or two, which enabled me to 
make these inquiries. 

"I myself often intended to have composed a historical 
romance of the times of Charles I., which luckily I never 
did ; for doubtless I should have been mortified to have 
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had to encounter the author of Waverley. I regret to 
add, that that dehghtful man and writer can never recover 
from the fatal attack he has suffered. The climate of 
Naples has been prescribed. Sir Walter has lived for 
his latter years a life of great excitement, and put in 
his last twenty what others have not always acquired 
in forty. 

" You see the turn of the times, the revolution 
of feelings. I have done what I am pleased to find 
you approve of — and so have many — and even some 
foreigners. I have not written for a party, nor run 
after popular feelings ; but I have addressed myself to 
the majesty of Truth. Your happier vein may lead 
you to the enchantments of fiction, which I hope you 
will find can ever allure the people. 
" I remain. Madam, 

" Your obliged, humble servant, 

"I. D'ISRAELI." 

Though my health was so severely afflicted, that I 
was scarcely ever well a week together, yet anxious to 
serve Mary Colling, I gave up a good deal of my time 
to her cause. I had a prospectus of the work printed 
on the first page of a sheet, so that on the other page I 
could write what I wished to say in her favour. In 
this way I sent forth more than sixty letters, and 
obtained as many subscribers for her work. 

On the 22nd of October, 1831, it was published under 
the title : ' Fables, and other Pieces in Verse ; by Mary 
Maria Colling ; with some account of the author in Letters 
to Robert Southey, Esq., Poet Laureate, by Mrs. Bray.' 
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An interesting letter of Mr. Southey, containing 
highly valuable remarks about Mary and her work, 
may here be inserted. 

" TO MRS. BRAY. 

"Keswick, Feb. 6,1832. 

"My dear Mes. Bray, 

" Your letter, which would have been one 
of the pleasantest imaginable if it had brought a better 
account of your own health, arrived in good time ; when 
certain proof-sheets were lying on my desk to be re- 
turned by that day's post. My reviewal of your book * 
was too late for insertion in the last ' Quarterly ' ; Lock- 
hart tells me it is to lead the way in the next, and I 
have transferred to it two passages from your letter, the 
one stating Mary's wise contentment with her present 
station, and the other that beautiful one which I thank 
Mr. Bray for desiring you to send me, though I dare say 
you would not — and could not have omitted to send it. 
Whenever I go to Tavistock, it will make me visit the 
rock on Whit-church Down, and I am much mistaken 
if it should not make many persons read 'Fitz of 
Fitzford.' 

" Mary's history is given as much as possible in your 
words. There are then some remarks upon the un- 
educated poets (as they are called) of the present day, 
tending to show that in fact they have had great 
facilities for educating themselves in the art* of verse, 
which was not John Jones's fortune, nor had it hitherto 
been Mary's. Then follows something which will divert 
you, concerning some true doggrelizers, and the con- 
clusion relates to that improvement of the lower classes 

* That was the Introduction to Mary Ceiling's Fables. 
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which might be looked for, if more intellectual and 
moral means of enjoyment were brought, as they easily 
might be, within their reach. Your good Mr. Hughes, 
— whom you have made me know so well that I long to 
become acquainted with him, will cordially agree with 
me in my opinion upon the subject. You need not 
make any secret of my being the writer, for I never 
think of concealing such things. 

" The Duke of Bedford has done just what he ought, 
like a good man as he is, and I am very glad to hear 
this of him * . . . 

" You remember a man in one of Foot's farces who 
had been ' talking prose all his life without knowing it.' 
The reason why so many persons write ill, is that they 
think it necessary to write a style something different 
from the common speech ; and Mary is likely to write 
good prose because she will write as she speaks; that 
is, she will express what she has to say, in the readiest 
words that present themselves, and those words in their 
natural order. 

"I suspect that I formerly heard your Devonshire 
story of Sir Francis Drake, and inserted it in a paper 
upon Lope de Vega's works (for the ' Quarterly Keview '), 
from which, if I recollect rightly, Gifford thought proper 
to strike it out. Editors exercise this authority some- 
times for the sake of curtailing your paper, in order to 
allow elbow-room for another, and sometimes just to 
show that they do something in virtue of their office, 
for one or other of which worthy reasons, I have under- 
gone much and grievous mutilation at different times. 

* The Duke of Bedford, in a most kind letter addressed to myself, 
sent enclosed a ten-pound note for Mary Colling on reading the fables 
and my account of her. _ 

K 2 
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I cannot call to mind the tradition now, but there was 
something in it about a great stone with which the 
devil had some concern, and something about his 
pushing a boy overboard, because the boy, being as 
expert in cosmography as himself, knew when they 
were precisely at the antipodes under London Bridge. 
Gather up all the traditions you can, and even the 
nursery songs ; no one can tell what value they may 
prove to an Antiquary. The Danes have a collection of 
such traditions in two volumes — every local story, wise 
or silly, that could be collected, and a very curious book 
it is ; — my son and I are just coming to the end of it in 
our lessons. There is matter enough in such things for 
fancy and for reflection — to point a moral, or work up 
into a poem, and not unfrequently to elucidate some- 
thing in the history of former times. Mary may be a 
very useful helpmate ; you must have the history of her 
canary bird, and how she taught it to speak. 

"When I shall travel southward is very uncertain, 
except that it will! not be soon. I am closely employed 
in bringing the Peninsular War to its close, and this, I 
trust, the next fortnight will accomplish. But my neck 
will be no sooner out of that collar than it must be put 
into another. Mine is not a business upon which I 
shall ever retire upon the fortune which has been made 
in it. But I should have just as little leisure if I wrote 
for mere inclination, and not in the exercise of an 
honest calling for support; the only difference would 
be that I should in the former case probably write 
more, because I should never be employed upon any 
subject that did not thoroughly interest me. 

" You speak of Cornaro's diet. It has probably killed 
quite as many as it has cured. Take care that you do 
not weaken yourself by too strict a regimen; and do 
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not let your mind wear out its frame. My method of 
self-management in this point is very simple. I never 
confine myself to one subject of composition, because, if 
I did, it would disturb my rest. So I have always two 
or three things in hand ; very seldom employ myself 
upon the same at morning and in the evening, and take 
half an hour of some goodly grace of book after supper 
as a quietus for the night. 

" With kind regards to Mr. Bray, 
" Believe me always, 
" Yours very truly, 
"Egbert Southey." 

Feb. 8. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

In January 1832 I commenced that work, the writing 
of which had been so strongly recommended to me by 
Mr. Southey. By the end of February it was so far 
advanced that I sent off the first packet, containing 
foxir letters, to Keswick. With great anxiety I awaited 
the next letter from Cumberland, knowing that it would 
contain wherewith to encourage me in my attempt, or 
to dishearten me altogether. Here it is : 

"TO MRS. BRAY. 

"Keswick, Uth March, 1832. 

"My dear Mrs. Bray, 

" If you were not the most reasonable of 
correspondents as well as of women, I should generally 
have to begin my letters with an apology, and especially 
now, when your MS. has been some ten days in my 
hands. It did not remain a single hour unread. We 
have all been greatly pleased with it; and without 
doubt you will make it a very attractive book, and set in 
it a very good and meritorious example. You have given 
me a great desire to see Dartmoor, which I only know 
by having skirted it from Moreton to Ashburton, on foot. 
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with a knapsack across my shoulders, and Coleridge for 
my companion, on Thursday, Sept. 12th, 1799. We 
had slept the preceding night at that inn where Mr. 
Bray's father was detained by the snow. I had not 
then industry or patience enough to make minute 
journals when travelling, and trusted too much to a 
vivid memory; and this I have often had occasion to 
regret. But in turning to the short notes which were 
made that day, I find mention of Bovey and Manatou, 
Lustleigh Cleave and Hey Tor Cliff. 

"Your salting story exceeds any that I ever met 
with for its combination of the shocking and the 
comical. 

"My reason for not giving more direct praise to 
Mary Colling was, that direct praise would not have 
been likely to serve her book so well, and would have 
had more the appearance of coming from one whose 
immediate object was to serve her. It was better, 
therefore, to let the story recommend itself, and the 
extracts speak in their own praise, and to show (against 
a very prevalent opinion) that intellectual pursuits by 
persons in humble life ought to be encouraged for the 
general good. Upon this subject I have more to say 
in due time. 

" Give my good wishes to her, and my compliments 
to her master (who well deserves a compliment), and 
my kind regards to Mr. Bray, 

" And believe me always 
" Yours very truly, 

"Robert Southet." 



In March this year came out the number of the 
'Quarterly Review,' with Southey's review of Mary 
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Colling's fables; in it he gave copious extracts, both 
from the poems and from the account I had given of her 
in my letters. Her little book sold well, for the first 
edition (500 copies) soon went off. I attempted to 
prevail upon her generous master, Mr. Hughes,* to 
authorize the printing of a second edition, which, 
after the article in the 'Quarterly Review,' would 
have been certain to meet with a sale, more especially 
as the price of the volume was only seven shillings. 
But Mr. Hughes did not understand literary matters, 
and, satisfied with the success his 'proUgi had already 
attained, he cared little about any further sale of her 
book; so that numbers who would afterwards have 
purchased it were disappointed. The work was out 
of print, and so it remains to this day, but I am 
informed the Americans have reprinted it. 

I here give some of Mr. Southey's letters, which 
deserve for many reasons to bo preserved : 

"TO MRS. BRAY. 

" Keswick, 1 Mai/, 1832. 

" My dear Mrs. Bray, 

" This packet has been delayed, because my 
friend and franker, Henry Taylor, has been enjoying an 
interval of rest from his labours at the Colonial Office. 
I have read it with much interest, and with increasing 

*■ Mr. Hughes paid all the co&t of the pubhoation ; but his outlay 
was repaid by the sale ; the remaining, not inconsiderable, profit fell to 
the sole benefit of Mary Colling. 
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desire to see the scenes which you describe. Mr. Bray 
is perfectly right in his opinion of the capacity of our 
language. If I had previously entertained any doubt 
of it, his inscriptions might have removed it ; but I 
believe there is no language in which (generally speak- 
ing) the same meaning can be packed in smaller 
compass. It must have been a great pleasure to him 
to embellish in this manner a favourite spot.* 

" The sovereign which comes under this cover is from 
a Danish gentleman at Copenhagen, to whom Mr. Waiter 
(now chaplain to our ambassador there, and my son-in- 
law elect) lent his copy of the ' Fables ' ; he was so de- 
lighted with Mary Colling that he sent back the book 
with a Danish bank-bill in it of ten rix-dollars, request- 
ing that that sum might be conveyed to her : this is the 
amount of it in English money. This is quite as large 
a donation from a Dane as five pounds from an English 
nobleman,f and both show the same good feeling in the 
donors, and show also that what you have done has been 
as well done as it was well intended. Both circum- 
stances have given me much pleasure, as they will you. 

"I wish I could persuade you not to attempt more 
than you have health to go through with ; not to follow 
any pursuit too ardently; not to exhaust yourself by 
excitement. If I had not learnt to follow my pursuits 
calmly and sparingly, turning away from a subject as 
soon as it began to possess me too strongly, I should 
not now have been alive, or if living, certainly not sane 
and sound. You, who have been so little spared, have 
especial cause, as far as possible, to spare yourself Do 

* He alludes to Mr. Bray having inscribed the rocks on Bairdowu 
■with disHchs of his own composition, commemorative of his favourite 
poets. 

t This alludes to a gift for her from Lord de Dunstanville. 
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not write too much or too fast; everything that can 
soothe and compose the mind is wholesome for you; 
whatever agitates it must act hurtfully upon a frame 
that has been so severely shaken. 

" You ask me respecting my children. Alas ! they are 
no longer children ; that happiest age for themselves and 
for their parents has past away. Four out of eight are 
left ; none of them are robust. They have no hereditary 
disorders to apprehend on either side ; they have never 
been subjected to any confinement, and have had all 
'•.he advantages of pure air and free exercise ; and yet 
they could not have been more like hot-house plants 
if they had been reared in a London boarding-school. 
Except on the score of health, they are , each and all of 
them everything that I could wish. You would like 
them dearly if you knew them, as they already like you. 
None of them have ever received any other instruction 
of any kind than what they have found at home, except 
Edith, who had a few lessons in drawing from Copley 
Fielding. Neither has Cuthbert been to school. 

" Concerning myself, you may tell Mary that I am 
not as tall as Mr. Bray, but quite as thin as you; 
and that if she were my daughter, the family likeness 
between us would be remarked, although I have a 
magnificent nose of such pretensions that I was not 
without apprehension of being challenged for it when 
I crossed Strasburg Bridge. My hair was once like a 
lion's mane ; it is now white on the temples and grey 
everywhere else, but still thick and curling as in youth. 
I am in my 58th year, much older in all the circum- 
stances of life than that age usually imports, and 
perhaps as much younger in habits and in heart. 

" That parallel which the ' Quarterly Review ' notices 
between these times and those of Charles I. is the 
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work of a nobleman who has entrusted me with his 
secret. So you see we have each a secret, and both to 
the credit of our nobility* 

" There is no account of Benjamin Calamy in the 
' Life and Times of Edmund Calamy ' (his nephew;), 
published by Colburn in 1829. He was son to that 
Calamy who refused a bishopric after the Restoration, 
and whose rascally conduct at that time I have related 
in the 'Book of the Church' — upon Clarendon's 
authority, for the statement is in his Life. There 
are several pages concerning Benjamin Calamy in his 
nephew's ' Memoirs.' No doubt he was the best of his 
family. 

" Present my kindest regards to Mr. Bray, and believe 
me always, 

" Yours very truly, 

"Robert Southey." 

" TO MRS. BRAY. 

"Keswick, 12 Jnne, 1832. 

" My dear Mrs. Bray, 

"Your packet followed me to the coast, 
where I had taken two of my daughters to a friend's 
house for the sake of sea air. There I left them, and 
they have now again rejoined me, the one better than 
when she went, the other than when she returned. 

"I hope your nephew may belong to a covey of 
Cantabs whom I heard of as having taken lodgings at 
Keswick. I shall not only be glad to see him, but to 
give him the very few introductions that this place 
affords ; so let him make himself known to me as soon 
as he comes. My cousin Herbert Hill, who is just now 

* Lord de Dunstanville, when sending £5 for Mary Colling, had 
requested me not to let her know from whom the bounty came. 
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taking his degree at New College, will be with me 
during the long vacation. Your nephew will find him 
a pleasant acquaintance; for he is a good scion of a 
good stock. 

" Your pixies are pleasant creatures. I know them 
of old by Coleridge's poem about them, which was 
written before he and I met in 1794 ; but your stories 
were new to me, and have amused my fireside greatly. 
We have no playful superstitions here, or if there are 
any, they have not come to my knowledge ; but I 
suspect that the popular superstitions of mountainous 
countries are generally of a sterner character than such 
as belong to milder regions. The Welsh, late as they 
possessed this country, have left few vestiges here, 
the Danes many. Boggles and Barquests are the only 
supernatural beings we hear of in these parts ; to what 
class they belong I cannot tell you ; but the Barquest, 
which, I believd, generally appears in the shape of some 
quadruped, may possibly in its origin have simply been 
a mountain spirit. Large towns and large manufac- 
tories in the country destroy all superstitions of this kind. 

"Your country abounds in Druidical remains more 
than any other part of the island ; but I was ignorant 
of this till you informed me of it, and indeed the 
honour of having established this curious fact belongs 
to Mr. Bray. Perhaps the Western Britons were less 
disturbed by wars than any other people in the island 
during the whole time of the Heptarchy. They 
bordered only upon Wessex, which was generally the 
best-governed of the kingdoms, was strong enough to 
make them for the most part quiet neighbours, and 
was too much occupied on the other side to think of 
molesting them. Exeter continued long to be a half 
Welsh town, just as Friburg in Switzerland is still 
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divided between two languages. Duriog such a state 
of things the Bards had leisure to keep up the old 
religion in all its forms, and make their last stand 
against Christianity. 

" Poor Smith's is a very affecting story,* and there 
are too many such tragedies in real life, which it is 
more easy to compassionate than to prevent, or even to 
relieve. I have a strong feeling of dislike and contempt 
for that sort of support which the Literary Fund 
bestows upon men of letters, relieving them like paupers, 
and waiting till they become paupers before any relief 
is bestowed. By subscribing to this Fund, becoming 
presidents, etc., and stewards at its annual dinners, 
men of rank and fortune think themselves discharged 
of all that duty and real patronage which persons of 
their station formerly acknowledged and not unfre- 
quently performed. In old times the man of learning 
had sometimes a home with his patron, sometimes a 
pension from liim; now when distress comes upon him, 
these persons put him upon the charity-list of the 
Literary Fund, and deal him out a paltry relief which 
is neither bestowed with kindness nor received with 
gratitude. 

" Do not exert yourself too much in any way, and 
above all, consider yourself as belonging to a Temper- 
ance Society, instituted for the purpose of opposing the 
evil habit of indulging in mental excitement. Mr. 
Bray, I am sure, will approve of your becoming a 
member. Next to possessing the soul in patience, we 
may reckon the blessing of possessing our minds in 
quiet. This may be wholesome advice for Mary Colling 

* Mr. Southey alludes to the melancholy circumstances narrated 
in ' Borders of the Tamar and Tavy,' respecting Mr. Smith, a young 
man of considerable literary talents. 
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as well as for you. And I am entitled to give it, for I 
practise ■what I preach. 

" God bless you, 

" Yours very truly, 

"Robert Southet." 

" TO MRS. BRAY. 

" Keswick, 14 JvXy, 1832. 

"My dear Mrs. Bray, 

" There is no reason why I should detain 
your letters after my womankind have enjoyed them ; 
packets of this bulk will occasion no inquiry, and to 
avoid all pretext for any, I will direct them in future 
to Mr. Bray, that the Colonial Office may not be 
scandalized by carrying on a cori'espondence with a 
lady. Those extracts from Mr. Bray's journal will 
certainly have the effect of bringing many curious 
travellers to Dartmoor. Your drawings excellently 
illustrate the journal. Mr. Bray's reasoning about the 
artificial formation of the basins is conclusive ; * of those 
which mountain streams form no doubt there are 
abundant examples in your neighbourhood. We have 
in our museums here stones which have been made 
perfectly round by the process of forming them. If 
such of your tors as these drawings represent have 
not been formed simply by taking away parts of 
them (as within living memory was done in this 
immediate neighbourhood to make the Balderstone 
appear wonderful), I think the'stones are more likely 
to have been raised by mechanical means than by the 
rude process of aggeration. The largest stone at Stone- 

* This refers to the hollows which Mr. Bray considered to be 
Druidical basias on some of the rocks of Dartmoor. 
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henge might have been raised by a three-inch cable; 
and we know the mischievous Lieutenant who threw 
down the rocking stone at the Land's End succeeded 
in raising it again. The Druids themselves may not 
have possessed either the skill or the means necessary 
for such operations, but the Phenicians, with whom 
they traded, might have helped them, and both 
Dartmoor and Salisbury Plain are within reach of a 
seaport. 

"I shall like very much to visit these monuments 
when circumstances will allow, and still more to have 
■an opportunity of seeing my Tavistock friends. Mean- 
time continue, I pray you, to use the best means of 
recovering strength, which will be found in taking care 
not to exhaust it by any fatigue either of body or mind. 
Be as idle as you can. 

"The cholera is closing round us, it is raging at 
Carlisle; there are dismal accounts of Kendal, and it 
has established itself at Whitehaven. This place, 
therefore, cannot escape without the special mercy of 
Providence, and, in fact, I expect every day to hear that 
the disease has shown itself here. But our house 
stands by itself, at sufficient distance from the town 
to give a reasonable hope that by using all human 
precaution we may, with God's blessing, be preserved. 
" Believe me, 

" Yours ever truly, 

"EOBEET SOUTHEY." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

One day in the summer of 1832 we were surprised 
by a visit from a Captain Edgcumbe of the R.N., of 
Edgcumbe House near Endsleigh, a relation of the 
Earls of Mount Edgcumbe. He was accompanied by 
his intimate friend, another gallant son of the ocean, 
the late Captain Packwood, who had lost an arm in 
battle. Although this pair of worthies were as 
brothers in their affection for each other, yet they were 
completely opposite in their persons and deportment. 
Captain Edgcumbe was short, blunt, and sailor-like. 
Captain Packwood was a tall gentleman, polished, and 
conversant with men and manners. The former gave 
at once a proof of his exceeding good nature and 
simplicity by introducing himself with telling me that 
he had called in consequence of being so much pleased 
with Mary's book, and that (what perhaps I might like 
to hear) all the story about George Philps, which I had 
related in her volume on Mary's authority, was per- 
fectly true. He knew it to be fact, for he had known 
the ship, the Vestal, mentioned in that story ; she really 
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foundered off Newfoundland, just as I Ead stated — it 
was all quite true. Delighted as I was with the frank- 
ness and kindness of Captain Edgcumbe, I could hardly 
forbear a smile at his taking upon himself to certify all 
the truth of Mary's narrative about her grandfather. * 

She excited general interest. Strangers sent her 
books, some even anonymously, for the improvement of 
her mind, and many who came to the inn here sought 
her, and never left her without being surprised and 
delighted with the intelligence of her conversation. 

On the day that the ' Quarterly Review ' came to 
Tavistock containing the article on her book, though I 
sent it to her, I found she had not read it. On bein^- 
asked the reason, she replied, — Because just when it 
came she was busy in her household work, and she 
wished to get it done, as the next day was Sunday. 

Neither success, nor the notice of her superiors, nor 
praise, nor being thus eagerly sought after and uni- 
versally admired and caressed, had the slightest effect 
upon her for any harm. She was just the same happy, 

* I must relate the following curious instance of how far the 
personal knowledge of a building, as well as of a ship, or of a locality 
of any kind, goes in establishing a thing as a fact. A friend of ours, 
the late Rev. J. V. I. Arundel, the well-known author, was travelling 
on the outside the Okehampton coach to Tavistock. One of the 
passengers said something about my romance of 'Fitz of Fitzford.' 
The coachman turned roimd to the person who spoke, and said, " I 
know that book well ; every word of it is true. I know Fitzford and 
Kilworthy, and all them places ; it's all quite trae, you may depend 
upon it." 

s 
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hard-working, contented being she had ever been. She 
loved poetry for its own sake, and dehghted in com- 
posing her httle pieces as they seemed to arise, she 
scarcely knew how, in her thoughts. She no less loved 
reading, and above all reading poetry ; and her wonder- 
ful memory enabled her to retain the finest passages of 
what she read with the most perfect ease, and to dwell 
upon them in her own mind. I never knew any one 
more familiar with the Bible. She knew whole chapters 
of the finest portions of the prophets by heart, and 
would repeat them with emphasis and energy. 

She had also a remarkable turn for political know- 
ledge, - and often surprised me, after reading the 
debates, or leading article in the ' St. James's Chronicle ' 
(which her master took in, and lent to her), by her 
quick comprehension of the state of things, and her 
acute remarks on the probable issue of some of the 
measures in discussion. Of the impression she made 
on Southey I shall have to speak at a future period, 
when some few years after he was a guest at our house. 

Yet with all this, and far more notice than I have 
stated, nothing changed the simplicity of Mary's char- 
acter, habits, or feelings. Though she would put on her 
best gown and cap, and would come to our house, 
converse modestly with our guests, and at their request, 
or mine, would repeat to them pieces of her poetry 
that were not to be found in her book, yet she never 
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stirred from home for such a purpose till her work for 
the day was done. 

No wonder that she excited a good deal of envy and 
jealousy in her own class; and the many instances of ill- 
nature and malice excited in her, and very deservedly, 
strong, angry, and sarcastic feelings. Though grate- 
ful to a benefactor, yet, strange to say, with all her 
poetic imagination, she had no notion of Ime, and rather 
smiled at it. Surely she never felt it ! The truth is, as 
I often had occasion to observe, her feelings, though 
strong and deep, were wanting in tenderness. But, on 
the other hand, she was extremely generous, always 
ready to give from her own little store, and ever anxious 
to draw the attention of others to a case of real distress 
when it became known to her. 

It was, I believe, in this year that I received some 
intelligence that could not be other than gratifying 
to my feelings. Miss Fanny Richardson (an old friend 
of my husband, and the authoress of some pleasing 
poetry and of a tale called ' Truth and Fashion,' who 
was then living as a friend and companion with the 
late Baroness von Hesse in Brunswick) wrote to inform 
me that my novels and romances were translated into 
German, and much read. 

During the latter part of the summer the cholera, 
which raged fearfully at Plymouth, appeared in Tavi- 
stock; but the Board of Health adopted such active 

s 2 
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measures that there were only three deaths. The 
cholera was most terrible at the village of Plympton St. 
Mary, where the admirable rector, the Rev. William 
Coppard, acted in a manner much like that of the 
excellent Pastor Mompesson, at the time of the plague 
in the village of Eyam. Mr. Coppard went from house 
to house, aiding the surgeon, directing what was to be 
done for preventive as well as for curative -measures, 
calming the distressed, supporting the afflicted, consol- 
ing the unhappy and dying, burying the dead with the 
solemn rites of the Church, amidst a scene of terror and 
consternation such as never before was witnessed in 
this remote part of England. 

During the early part of 1832 I received the follow- 
ing letters from Mr. Southey, in connection with my 
work then in hand : 

"TO MRS. BRAY. 

" Keswick, 17 Feb., 1833. 

" My dear Mrs. Bray, 

" I return only one of your packets in this 
inclosure, not to alarm the Ordnance Office by its bulk ; 
the other shall follow through the Colonial. They have 
both given us great pleasure. The book I am sure will 
do great credit to Tavistock, and bring many visitors to 
Dartmoor. 

"At present we are in a transition state. The old 
constitution under which England became great and 
glorious, has been destroyed. Through what variety 
of untried schemes we are to pass, no one can foresee ; 
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nor in what we are to rest at last, whenever that 
time may come. For myself, if I have no definite hope, 
certainly I have as little fear as can be felt by any 
man ; such is the happy constitution of my mind ; and 
still better, such is my unshaken reliance upon God's 
good Providence. So I look on and hold on my course. 
" I have begun the second volume of my ' Naval 
History,' and have so much work before me which fnu^ 
be done, that there is little likelihood of my leaving 
home in -the course of the present year. Remember 
me to Mary, and thank Mr. Bray for his plans with 
regard to my movements from Exeter. Certainly I 
shall not travel southward without reaching Tavistock. 
" God bless you, 

" Yours very truly, 

"Robert Southey.'" 

"TO MRS. BRAY. 

" Keswick, 21 March, 1833. 

" My dear Mrs. Bray, 

" Pliny is the author to whom Henry refers, 
when he says that butter was the most delicious and 
favourite food of the Britons; but upon referring to 
Pliny I find — what indeed Henry might have shown 
me — that Pliny speaks of the barbarians, and does not 
specify the Britons here, nor say anything about them. 
He proceeds to describe the process of making butter, 
which seems to have been merely by sprinkling a little 
salt upon thick cream, so that with little pressure, or 
even if it were left to drain, there would have been a 
cream cheese. 

" Clouted cream was the food of my paternal an- 
cestors up to James I.'s reign, in which reign the 
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younger son of a family, which in its eldest branch has 
long since disappeared, emigrated from Lancashire and 
established himself as a clothier at Wellington in 
Somersetshire. I, though Bristol-born, often was 
regaled with it in my childhood, when a pot came as a 
present to my father from his relations, not unfre- 
quently accompanied by a jar full of worts, as we used 
to call the whortleberries. I have often feasted upon 
it in Somerset and Devonshire, and here in Cumberland, 
where we have whortleberries (bled-berries they call 
them here), I often in their season (and at other seasons 
also) yearn for the cream-bowls of the West, as the 
children of Israel did for the flesh-pots of Egypt (had 
I been an Israelite, my longing would have been for 
the onions). 

" Miss Seward's was an easy mistake for any one 
who had never considered where the scene of Mason's 
tragedy was laid, and found herself at Harewood.* She 
had a great deal of natural ardour, though it was often 
expressed in so artificial a way that it had the appear- 
ance of affected enthusiasm. I once passed two days at 
her house, having known her before only by letters. 
A lady with whom I was very intimate, and who had a 
quick sense of the ludicrous, carried me to her door and 
was present at the introduction. Miss Seward lived 
in the Bishop's palace, a venerable old house such as 
you might suppose a Bishop's to be, that had not been 
much, if at all, altered since Queen Anne's days. I 
Avas received on the side staircase that came down to 
the hall, by one of the Minor Canons, a person whose 
whole manner and speech savoured more of such char- 

* I mentioned in one of the Letters of the 'Borders of the Tamar 
and Tavy,' Miss Seward's mistake in placing the scene of Ethelwold's 
murder at Harewood in Yorkshire, instead of Cornwall. 
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acters as Ben Jonson used to conceive, than of any- 
thing in real life. He, after some rapturous welcomes 
of such ridiculous solemnity that they put my good 
manners upon the rack to sustain them withqut laugh- 
ing, ushered me into the presence. Miss Seward was 
at her writing-desk — she was then not far from seventy 
— and very lame in consequence of frequent accidents 
to one of her knees. Her head-dress was quite youth- 
ful, with flaxen ringlets; more beautiful eyes I never 
saw in any human countenance, — they were youthful, 
and her spirit and manners were youthful too, and 
there was so much warmth and liveliness and cordiality, 
that, except the ringlets, everything would have made 
you forget that she was old. This, however, was the 
impression with which I left her; my first scene was 
the most tragi-comic — or comico-tragic — that it was ever 
my fortune to be engaged in. After a greeting so com- 
plimentary that I would gladly have insinuated myself 
into a nutshell to have been hidden from it, she told 
me that she had that minute finished transcribing some 
verses upon one of my poems ; she would read them to 
me, and she entreated me to point out anything which 
I thought might be amended in them. I took my seat, 
and by favour of a blessed table placed my elbow so 
that I could hide my face, by leaning it upon my hand, 
and have the help of that hand to keep down the 
risible muscles, while I listened to my own praise and 
glory set forth in sonorous rhymes, and declaimed by 
one who read with theatrical effect. 

" Opposite to me sate my friend Miss Barker, towards 
whom I dared not raise an eye, and who was in as 
much fear of a glance from me as I was of one from 
her. The temptation to laugh at a time when you 
ought not, is a terrible one, so terrible that when 
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John Wesley and his brother Charles once' walked out 
into the' fields either to pray or sing hymns together (I 
forget which), and instead of so doing burst into an 
incontrollable laughter at each other, they soberly 
agreed that it was the devil's own doing. However, 
I did overcome the temptation, and even contrived to 
make a becoming acknowledgment at the end, and to 
offer some worthless remark when pressed for a critical 
opinion ; and when all was over, I thought, as you 
will think, that I had gone through more than St. 
Anthony. 

" Take care of your eyes ; especially be careful how 
you expose them to a keen east wind. Remember me 
to Mary and Mr. Bray, and believe me always, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

"ROBEET SOUTHEY." 

" TO MRS. BRAY 

"Keswick, 26 May, 1833. 

"My dear Mrs. Bray, 

"You have indeed collected a rich 
harvest of traditions concerning Sir Francis Drake. I 
had heard of his shooting the gulph, and of his pushing 
the boy overboard, who knew that they were under 
London Bridge. My story of the stone is yours of the 
marriage, with this variation, that instead of a ball 
coming up through the earth, a huge round stone fell 
through the air upon the train of the intended bride's 
gown, as she was on the way to the church, upon which 
she turned back, saying she knew it came from her 
husband. My story adds, that the stone is still used 
as a weight upon the harrow of the farm, and if it be 
removed from the estate on which it fell, always returns 
thither. Yours is much the grander fiction. My story 
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says, moreover, that it was not long before Sir Francis 
returned, and in the dress of a beggar asked alms 
of his wife at her own door; but in the midst of his 
feigned tale a smile escaped him, and he was recognized 
and of course joyfully embraced. This is borrowed 
from Guy, Earl of Warwick, and is found also in other 
romances. The miracle of leading water is common in 
the lives of the saints, and especially of the Irish saints, 
who generally lead it up-hill to make the miracle 
greater. 

These stories probably originated in the notion which 
was very piously entertained by the Spaniards, that 
Drake dealt with the devil, and owed his success to the 
assistance which the devil gave him. The English 
Catholics are likely enough to have received this notion 
from their Spanish friends, and it made its way among 
the people because of its romantic character. The black 
art in popular tradition is no very black business, when 
it is not employed for black purposes, and there is 
generally some contrivance for whitewashing such pro- 
ficients as Drake, Friar Bungay, and Friar Bacon, just 
in time. Lope De Vega, to whose ' Dragontia ' I have 
this moment referred, to refresh my memory, says that 
Drake, our countryman, admitted his dealings with 
the devil, and he (Lope) praised him for it, so that it 
was no calumny of Spain's ; 

' Que no es en esto Espana mentirCsa,' 

and that he (Lope) when he was in the Armada, had 
heard all this from some soldiers in the same ship, 
who had been prisoners eight years in England. The 
most curious piece of slanderous fiction concerning him, 
that I have seen, is in the Latin poem of a Jesuit — I 
shall extract it for a note in my Naval History — in 
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which, indeed, if your letters had been published, I 
should have been very much tempted to have incor- 
porated all your stories. 

" I am very much pleased with your account of Mr. 
Doney,* and so will every one who reads it. Poor 
man, were he in comfortable health, dearly should I 
like to hear him talk, and to take a pinch out of his 
snuff-box and offer him one out of mine — for though 
not a habitual snuff-taker, I carry a box when travel- 
ling, and keep one at home upon the chimney-piece by 
way of remedy in an incipient cold, sometimes (accord- 
ing to the theory) to clear the head — and sometimes 
by way of a regale. 

"Your garden with all its accompaniments is most 
inviting in description. If I had wings or the wishing 
cap I should be there as quickly as they could transport 
me. My wishes are not much more reasonable than 
those of the lover, who was for annihilating time and 
space. I want to be at several places at the same time, 
and do many things at once. 

" The hot weather reached us about a week after its 
prevalence in London ; to the great contentment of my 
son and myself, who both delight in bathing. We have 
had some thunder-storms withal, and I was in the 
midst of one with two of my daughters in a post-chaise 
returning from a short visit. The lightning was dart- 
ing to the ground all round us, and so near that the 
atmosphere was as sulphurous as if gunpowder had 
been fired in the chaise. I was never so near the 
lightning as thus to rnndl it, before. 

"My time is now very closely employed upon the 

* Mr. Doney was clerk to the parish church of Tavistock for nearly 
fifty years. I gave an account of him in my work. 
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' Naval History.' Two hours every morning (from seven 
till nine) are allotted to Dr. Bell's papers. 

"I hope that you have already recovered from the 
influenza, and that Mary also is better. My kindest 
remembrances to her and to Mr. Bray, and believe me 
always, 

" Yours very truly, 

" Robert Southj;y." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

One of the most agreeable recollections of the 
summer of 1833, was a visit of Sir Robert Harry Inglis. 
We had always felt the highest respect for his conduct, 
and his principles as a public man, and it was not a 
little gratifying when he did us the honour of a call. 
I never saw a man with whom on a first meeting 
I felt so perfectly at home. He spoke of public men 
and measures with plainness, and seemed far more 
interested that what was right should prevail for the 
benefit of the country, than that his own party should 
have the lead. In the course of conversation we 
mentioned Mr. Southey, with whom he was acquainted, 
and I showed him a copy of the Laureate's work. 
'The Colloquies, on the Progress and Prospects of 
Society,' a present given to me by the author, with the 
following words written in the first volume: 'Anna 
Eliza Bray, from her unseen friend Montesino. Kes- 
wick, 19th October, 1831.' I requested Sir Robert to 
add his name as a remembrance of his visit. On his 
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replying that his name was not worthy to stand by 
Southey, but that he would write it in the other 
volume, I handed it to him, and he wrote on the last 
page : " Robert Harry Inglis, one of the warmest 
friends of the author, with grateful recollections of the 
Vicarage of Tavistock, Oct. 5th, 1833." 

Early in October I met, at a dinner-party. Lady 
Trelawny, wife of Sir William Trelawny, Baronet. In 
the course of conversation, this lady told me that she 
knew a few circumstances of oral tradition in the 
Trelawny family, connected with the daughter of the 
well-known Bishop of that name, which she had often 
thought would do well for me as a subject on which to 
found a novel or romance. She kindly invited us to 
the ancient family seat of Trelawne, in order to show 
us all its pictures and curiosities. Accordingly my 
husband and myself made the journey into Cornwall, 
arid enjoyed ourselves at Trelawne greatly, being shown 
the antiquities, and introduced to an agreeable domestic 
party. 

The particulars related to me concerning the Bishop's 
daughter by Lady Trelawny were these : Harry, a 
son of Colonel Trelawny, who was a younger brother 
of the Bishop, fell in love with his cousin Letitia, one 
of his lordship's daughters. A Mr. Buller, of Morval, 
in Cornwall, paid his addresses to her sister Rebecca. 
The Bishop disapproved of the loves of Rebecca and 
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Letitia; but according to a tradition still current in 
the family, the lovers contrived to carry on a private 
correspondence, and occasionally to meet by stealth 
in the laurel walk at Trelawne. At last his lordship 
very suddenly changed his mind, consented to their 
unions, and married both Letitia and Rebecca at 
the same time, in the chapel of his own house in 
Cornwall. 

Harry and Letitia had several daughters ; and a son, 
who died of the small-pox, caught at Westminster 
School. His father deeply lamented his loss; and his 
mother took it so to heart, that she is said to have shut 
herself up in her room for a whole year, and to have 
worked the tapestry (described in the introduction of my 
novel) as a memorial of her son. She died soon after. 

Strange to say, one of her daughters (also named 
Letitia) won the affections of her first cousin; and 
that attachment was likewise opposed by the friends 
of the parties; and the lovers, at last, married in 
secret. 

There were at Trelawne, amongst other curiosities, 
three or four love-letters, written by Harry to Letitia ; 
but though feeling letters, they were too antiquated in 
style, and (Harry called her Mirtilla) by far too much 
in the Chloe and Strephon school, for a work of these 
days. 

For the rest, I have only to add that, having read 
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with attention many old books which had rendered me 
familiar with the manners, customs, and character of 
the times of James the Second, I felt some confidence 
in blending sketches and notices of such subjects in 
my Romance. It was on such materials that I ven- 
tured to build my story. 

In October I wrote to the late Mr. Murray, describing 
the nature of my local work, and offering it t-o his 
consideration. In reply, Mr. Murray expressed himself 
kindly disposed towards me and my work, and requested 
me to send up a portion of it, in order that he might 
form some general idea of its nature. This I did, 
and after it was gone I revised the remainder of the 
MS.,' and early iu December began the composition of 
the romance, ' Trelawny of Trelawne.' The following 
letters from Mr. Southey relate to circumstances of 
this year : 

"TO MRS. BKAY. 

" Keswick, 13 October, 1833. 

"My dear Mes. Brat, 

" Your last packet has been detained thus 
long because I have been working as hard in maritime 
war as if I were a galley-slave myself Inevitable 
interruptions had thrown me behindhand with my 
work, and it was not till yesterday, which was the very 
latest day possible, that I could send off the concluding 
portion of the volumes. You, who know the pleasure of 
finishing, can understand with what satisfaction this 
was done. Now I have a little breathing time, and if 
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the weather will permit, shall take long walks among 
the mountains. But to-day has brought with it wind 
and rain, harbingered last night (after a long continu- 
ance of fine weather) by some of the most remarkable 
northern lights I ever remember to have seen. These 
shot up sometimes in pillars, but more frequently spread 
along the sky like a stream, with an undulating motion 
like that of flame. And they were nearly as vivid as 
sheet lightning. 

"These letters, which are now returned, are very 
interesting ; the biography, the stories, the superstitions, 
in short, the whole. I return them as you direct, through 
Sir Francis Freeling. Your letters, I hope, may be 
published in time for me to avail myself of them in the 
life of Drake, which will be the second in my next 
volume, Essex's preceding it oecause of the connection 
of Essex's life with that of Howard, Earl of Nottingham, 
whose life is in the second volume, and concludes it. 

" Has Zophiel fallen in your way ? probably not ; for 
books which have nothing but their own merits to 
introduce them, make their way slowly, if they make 
it at all. The authoress, who calls herself Maria del 
Occidente, is a widow, by name Mrs. B — e, a New 
Englander by birth, of Welsh extraction. She married, 
or, to speak in this case more correctly, was married, 
when almost a child, to a person who was at least thrice 
her own age, and as little suited to her in other respects 
as in years. He left her with two sons ; one of them is 
now an officer in the American army, the other settled 
as a planter in Cuba, where most of Zophiel was written. 
Mrs. B — ^e, I doubt not, always has been, and still is, 
haunted by the feeling that, if she had been mated with 
one capable of esteeming and loving her as she deserved 
t(j be esteemed and loved, she would have been one of 
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the happiest of God's creatures. In appearance and 
manners she is one of the gentlest and most feminine 
of women. The poem is in its foundation the story of 
Tobias and Raguel's daughter. Yet it is a most original 
composition, highly fanciful, and passionate in the 
highest degree. It has the fault of not being always 
perspicuous; but that any person who has read few, 
if any, of our older poets, and certainly never studied 
any of them, nor looked upon poetry as an art, should 
be so free from the vices of modem diction, and possess 
so much of elder simplicity and beauty and strength, is 
most remarkable. Altogether the poem is the effusion 
of a heart whose fervour neither time nor untoward 
fortune have cooled, and of an imagination so vivid that 
it almost believes in its own creations. 

"There is a song in the last Canto, which is more 
passionate than any that I can call to mind in any 
language, and in my judgment far — very far — superior 
to Sappho's celebrated ode. 

" Remember me most kindly to Mr. Bray and Mary, 
and believe me always, 

" Yours, with sincere regard, 

"Robert Southey." 

"TO MRS. BRAY. 

"■Keswich, 19 Nov., 1833. 

"My dear Mrs. Bray, 

"Publishers ought to be the best judges of 
what is or is not advisable in the manner of setting a 
book forth ; but to me it seems that prints add greatly 
to the value of a topographical work, and so much to 
its attractions, that the sale is much more likely to be 
assisted by them than to be impeded by their additional 
cost. 

T 
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" I shall take care to insert your note upon Hennebon 
in my first volume for future use, though sorry to 
have my faith shaken in Froissart. But it appears 
that he could not have been acquainted with the 
localities ; and having an outline of the real facts, filled 
it up according to his own conceptions of the place. 
Thank you for offering me the traditions concerning 
Drake. I shall be very glad to make use of them ; for 
in no kind of composition is relief more desirable than 
in naval or military history. 

"Browne's poems, which Sir Egerton Brydges pub- 
lished in 1815, were contained in one of those few 
manuscripts that escaped the hands of Mr. Warburton's 
cook, that cook, who made more havoc among our 
stores of unprinted poetry than any person ever did 
before, or, it is to be hoped, ever will do again. 

"Has Mr. Bray heard anything of a projected 
Association of Friends of the Church ? Suggestions for 
the formation of such an Association have been printed, 
and a copy has been sent to me, but I have not yet 
learnt with whom they originate ; nor do I see how it 
is intended that such a body should act ; first, to 
maintain pure and inviolate the doctrines, the service, 
and the discipline of the Church — that is, to withstand 
all change which involves the denial and ' suppression 
of doctrines, a departure from primitive practices in, 
religious offices, or innovation of the Apostolical Prero- 
gatives, Order and Commission of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons. 

" And now farewell. Remember me most kindly to 
Mr. Bray, and believe me always, 

"Yours, with sincere regard, 

"ROBKET SOUTHET." 
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Not long after the successful appearance ot Mary 
CoUing's book, I began to taste the sweets, or rather 
the bitters, of patronizing and editing uneducated poets, 
for applications were made, and MSSi forwarded to 
me, from a variety of quarters; all hopeful authors 
requested the same favour that had been bestowed on 
her. It was annoying in the extreme. To give the 
reader some idea of the nature of these annoyances, 
I select the following instance : 

I had two or three importunate letters from Mr. , 

a young man who described himself as a native of 
Devon, and a genius in poverty. He had written not 
only a profusion of poetry, but a prose work of fiction. 
The favours he solicited were that I would read the 
last-mentioned work, and give him a letter of recom- 
mendation to Messrs. Longmans; but as he had no 
money to travel up to town with the MS,, and did not 
think the business could be settled satisfactorily except 
by himself in person, and as he had not just then 
clothes sufficiently good for the purpose of making a 
creditable appearance in Paternoster Row, he would 
thank me to let him have about £30 by way of loan 
for outfit, journey, etc., which should be repaid from 
the proceeds of his work; and as I must naturally 
wish to see the person I was requested thus to 
favour, if I would fix. a time, he would come over 
from P to Tavistock, and spend the day with 
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me before starting. He intimated to me, that he 
had selected me, in preference to any one else, to 
do these favours for him because he considered, from 
■what I had done for Mary Colling, I had such a 
kind heart. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The New Year 1834 opened disastrously ; for a return 
of chronic inflammation of the eyes compelled me to 
give up all work. I was not allowed to go out for fear of 
fresh cold ; so I used to pace up and down my room, and 
ainuse myself by repeating passages from Shakspere, 
or inventing plots, incidents, and characters for stories. 

Whilst thus suffering I received the agreeable intelli- 
gence from Mr. Murray that he would publish my local 
work. All minor arrangements respecting publication 
were left till we came to town in the spring of this year. 

The following letter from Mr. Southey was received 
early in the year 1834, when he returned me several 
of those letters addressed to him that formed the 
third and last volume of the 'Borders of the Tamar 

and Tavy.' 

« TO MRS. BRAY. 

"Keswick, 30th Jan., 1834. 

" My dear Mrs. Brat, 

" If I had been less interested with your 
concluding packet, I should have been in more haste 
to return it. The whole contents are remarkably 
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attractive ; and there are few things of the kind which 
I have read with so much pleasure as your account of 
Mr. Bray. 

"A great deal of pleasure is produced by vers de 
sociStS, a phrase which may with sufScient propriety 
be rendered by social verses, or social poetry. I 
suppose that in most countries the number of such 
poems will be in proportion to the degree of*civilization, 
or rather refinement ; for that there may be civilization 
without refinement the Americans are taking great 
pains to teach us. Such verses, independent of the 
immediate gratification which they impart, derive value 
from^ time ; we gather from thorn some indications of 
the personal character of the writer, and they show the 
manners and opinions which prevailed when they were 
written. You see that I am far from thinking meanly 
of such verses, and in their class, Mr. Bray's are what 
they should be. 

" Moreton was the birthplace of my Old friend Light- 
foot, and for his sake I have always felt some regard 
for the place. Such a punchbowl-tree as you describe 
I have seen by the roadside near Breda ; perhaps they 
are still common in the Low Countries; this one I 
particularly remember, having passed it several times. 
Some of the persons with whom Mr. Bray associated 
during his London life I also met with many years 
ago. Dr. Shaw was one, the learned Shavius he was 
called ; some foreign naturalist having Latinized his 
name thus, unluckily for English ears. Shield I met 
at Mrs. Barbauld's, seven or eight-and-thirty years ago ; 
and many years afterwards had occasion to communi- 
cate yearly with him as Poet Laureate, my verses and 
his music being for many years duly composed, lest 
they should be called for, but happily the custom fell 
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into such disuse that we spared ourselves any further 
trouble. Barry also I knew; Coombe (Dr. Syntax) 
I have met — but perhaps this was not Mr. Bray's 
Coombe, — Flaxman, and Kemble. 

" Browne the traveller was a native of this country ; 
I am acquainted with his relations. Their account 
corresponds with yours; he was a man who let out 
nothing in "conversation, and seems to have inspired as 
little attachment as he felt. Walking Stuart I have 
heard so much of, that it was very agreeable to me to 
hear more of him. 

" And now I hope your book will not be long before 
it finds its way to the press, and if you have as much 
pleasure in reading a proof-sheet as I have, I may wish 
you joy of your employment. 

" My daughter (now Mrs. John Wood Warter) is on 
her way to the south, halting for a while with her new 
relations near Shrewsbury. Most probably I shall visit 
her in the course of the autumn; but if so, I shall see 
Tavistock first, because it is advisable to take the 
longer days and better season for the more distant parts 
of my circuit ; but we shall communicate often, I trust, 
in the mean time. 

" ' The Doctor ' has been sent to me, with the author's 
compliments, in a hand which is either an unknown 
one to me or a disguised one. At a first glance 
D'Israeli seemed the likeliest person to have written it ; 
but upon a perusal, I was satisfied that he could not 
write a style which is at once so easy and so good. 
Then I thought of Rogers, who has both the wit and 
the feeling that the book displays; but I question 
whether he has the Cervantic humour, and moreover, 
he is a Dissenter. It may be Matthias perhaps. There 
are two reasons for ascribing it to him — 1st, The number 
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of Italian quotations of authors known only to those 
■who have made Italian poetry their peculiar study; 
2ndly, He is an old incognito, and the book is printed 
by Nichols, whose father published the 'Pursuits of 
Literature,' and was entrusted with that secret. But 
on the whole I incline to fix it upon Frere ; for in him 
(and I think in no other person) all the requisites for it 
are united.* 

" Farewell, my dear Mrs. Bray. My best regards to 
Mr. Bray. Remember me to Mary, and, 
" Believe me always, 

" Yours with sincere regard, 

"Egbert Southey." 

To us who lived so quietly at home, the visit this 
year to London was more than usually delightful. We 
were at several of those parties (principally composed 
of literary men and persons of more than ordinary 
talent and intelligence) which are found in such per- 
fection in the metropolis. We shared also, though very 
moderately, in some few of the gaieties of the season, 
such as the opera and the French plays. At the latter 
we saw that inimitable comic actor Perlet admirably 
perform Monsieur Jourdain in Moli^re's comedy 'Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme.' 

At the concert given at the Mansion House in 
commemoration of Sir Thomas Gresham, my brother 
introduced me to a lady of a very remarkable character. 
Miss Hackett. She was busily engaged in hunting 

* It should be remembered that Southey was himself the author. 
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up several of the old and neglected charters belonging 
to the public schools, with the view of enforcing their 
fulfilment. It was her ardent and active spirit that led 
the way to the restoration of Crosby Hall. 

At Mr. Murray's frequent parties we met several 
persons of eminence in the world of art and literature. 
John Murray (King John we used to call him, for 
his munificence and the manner in which he took the 
lead of all the publishers in London) showed a great 
deal of taste and spirit concerning his authors. He 
had the portraits of the most distinguished among 
them painted by the first painters of the day at his own 
cost ; and these to the present day decorate his drawing 
and dining-rooms in Albemarle Street. Thus the 
pencils of Lawrence, Philips, Raeburn, Pickersgill, etc. 
were employed on portraits of such persons as Lord 
Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, Southey, 
Washington Irving, Mrs. Somerville, etc. ; it was alto- 
gether a gallery of eminent persons that looked down 
upon the company at Mr. Murray's hospitable board. 

Mr. Murray himself was an extraordinary man, 
gifted by nature with remarkable talents, acute observ- 
ation, and a very striking power of wit in discourse. 
He was good-natured, generous, but rather prejudiced, 
and too easily led by the opinions of others upon whom, 
without sufficient reflection, he occasionally pinned his 
faith ; and this caused him frequently to waver and to 
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change his opinions. His good nature inclined him 
always to think the best of another, but he wanted that 
confidence in himself that a man of his abilities ought 
to have possessed. The wit of Murray, combined with 
his vivacity and his hospitality, caused his society to be 
eagerly sought, and many were anxious to be on such 
terms with him as to be admitted to the delightful 
dinner-parties he gave to so intellectual a circle. 

Whilst we were in London, the sale took place at 
Christie's of all the oil-paintings and drawings left in 
the house of Mr. Stothard, E.A., afte^ his death. We 
purchased several of the drawings and three most 
beautiful oil-paintings. 

At this sale at Christie's, as well as at the grand 
commemoration of Handel, held this year in West- 
minster Abbey, we met Mr. Eogers, the author of ' The 
Pleasures of Memory.' He^kindly invited us to break- 
fast and spend the next morning with him (he was 
going out of town in the afternoon), in order that we 
might see, before he left London, his collection of 
Stothard's drawings and other fine works of art. 

I will not attempt to give an account of what we 
saw ; such treasures of art and so elegantly and taste- 
fully arranged that they made the house of the vener- 
able poet one of the most classical and beautiful 
residences in London. Mr. Rogers was then very far 
advanced in life. His voice and his manner, though 
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somewhat precise, were so pleasing that he made a 
small thing of importance by the way in which he 
handled it. His anecdotes were full of interest, and 
admirably given. There was a grace, too, that gave 
elegance to whatever might be the subject of discourse ; 
and this had a great charm, more especially with 
women, since with a woman of imagination nothing in 
manner captivates so much as that which is graceful. 
With a mind stored with recollections of history, 
general literature, and art; having an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the world in which he had moved so 
long and had seen so ■ much ; easy and animated in 
conversation, never negligent of others, and himself ever 
ready to please, it is impossible to conceive a character 
more formed to give delight and to become popular. 
Time seemed never to wear out his spirits or his 
health, though to look at him, at the ashy white hue of 
his complexion, gave one an idea of an old man on the 
verge of the grave. But you forgot it the moment he 
began to converse ; for, in his conversation, there was 
nothing that spoke of time, but the fruit it produces in 
knowledge and experience. 

The room in which the breakfast was laid looked 
into the Green Park; it was hung with glorious pro- 
ductions from the pencils of Guido, Titian, Rubens, 
Reynolds, etc. The conversation was principally on 
works of art and the pictures around us ; but on Mr, 
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Bray mentioning that I had been for some time in 
correspondence with Southey, he, Rogers, remarked 
in reference to the Laureate's power of sarcasm : 
" Southey has two inkstands always at hand ; the one is 
filled with gall, and the other with milk" 

After breakfast we looked over a numerous and 
exquisitely beautiful collection of Stothard's drawings ; 
Mr. Rogers commented upon them with enthusiasm ; 
he greatly admired the artist. 

Whilst in town I saw my old friend Mr. Rees. In 
the sequel several circumstances occurred that induced 
me to offer him my new work 'Warleigh.' He ac- 
cepted it, and published it in November of the same 
year. A few of the reviews indeed attacked me with 
some bitterness for favouring the cause and character 
of Charles I., yet on the whole it was well spoken of 
and well received. 

During the autumn I was busy on the composition 
of my work ' Trelawny,' and though I was out a good 
deal for the benefit of my health, yet I managed to 
finish the whole of it before the end of, December. 

In the October of this year I received the following 
interesting letter from my brother : 

"TO MRS. BRAY. 

" New Kmvt Road, Vlth Oct., 1834 

" My dear Eliza, 

". . . . I have to relate to you one of 
the most awful and splendid scenes I have witnessed 
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in the course of my life. About hnlf-past six last 
evening I was sitting in the bow-room correcting a 
proof-sheet of the Losely MSS., when our gardener and 
ex-valet came running in, and announced to me that 
there was a great fire hard by. I at first thought it was 
somewhere near the New Bedlam, and went on quietly 
with my occupation; a second report announced that 
the coffee-house adjoining the House of Parliament and 
the House of Lords was on fire. 

" Westminster Hall and the Abbey flashed across my 
mind ; and my anxiety for what alone was left of old 
England and the splendour of its monarchy roused all 
ray patriotic and antiquarian feeling. I was soon in an 
omnibus and on Westminster Bridge; it was now 
eight o'clock. London was pouring forth her myriads 
to this spectacle ; the sky was glowing with the flames 
and the sparks were rapidly flying over the high road 
leading to the bridge, the wind being about S. W. and 
blowing very fresh. I did not attempt the passage of 
the bridge, but jumped out of the omnibus and made 
my way to the boat-houses near the Bishop's Walk, 
Lambeth ; here I found a convenient and little-crowded 
station, because the multitudes did not know of it ; and 
on reaching the waterside a spectacle truly sublime 
burst upon my eye. St. Stephen's Chapel in flames, 
the House of Lords a little further to the West, and 
(the sensation which I felt at the sight I shall not 
easily forget) the gable of Westminster Hall con- 
tiguous to' the fire alight in two or three places ! The 
wonder, unrivalled in Europe, the palladium of the 
English monarchy, the hall of Rufus and the second 
Richard, which, like a giant of the Gothic age, had 
outlived historical changes, revolutions, republics. None 
of the mob cared for the Houses of Lords and Commons; 
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but the feeling seemed universal for the preservation of 
the noble Hall. It was full of engines, and was saved 
by their constantly playing on the roof. 

" Between nine and ten o'clock the floors of the 
buildings attached to the Lords House fell in, and the 
whole effect of the scene may be comprehended imper- 
fectly by the sketch which I made by the light of the 
moon and of the fire on the spot. The old towers of 
the Abbey seemed to be sleeping calmly in the moon- 
light, tinged also with the hue of the -flames. To 
parody Sir Walter Scott : 

" ' O'er London all that dreary night 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam, — 
'Twas broader than the watch-fire light, 

And redder than the bright moon-beam. 
Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed eveiy rose-carved buttress fair — ' 

" I left the scene about ten, got some supper, and then 
again repaired to the Bishop's Walk with Maryanne, 
Jemima, and Caroline, that they might witness this 
truly grand sight. It was now changed ; the floors had 
fallen in, and the shell of the gutted building glowed 
with flames, white smoke, etc. ; blue stars of fire studded 
the openings of the windows like an illumination, 
or as if 

' Pendant by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky.' 

" Indeed, the whole might be compared to Milton's 
Pandemonium ; the remaining walls glowed as if red- 
hot with the fervent heat. To the above particulars 
you must add all the 'dire yell,' when, as Shakspere 
says, 'By night and negligence the fire is spied in 
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populous cities.' The bell of St. Margaret's tolling the 
alarm, the firemen shouting, the falling timbers crash- 
ing, the drums of the Guards beating to arms. Amidst 
all this din and confusion, the river calmly glided on 
and ' made no sound,' and the moon in unruffled majesty 
rode through the skies, ' apparent Queen.' I thought 
of you ; there is a castle on fire in one of your novels ; 
you should have seen this, that your description might 
be realized. Edward is gone to Cambridge. Alfred 
goes on Monday ; and here I am, pilot of the domestic 
vessel, amid sickness, servants, proof-sheets, and a long 
et cetera of worldly cares. God send me a good 
voyage. 

" Our kindest loves to all, 

" Your ever-affectionate brother, 

"A. J. Kempe.'' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

In his last letter Mr. Southey mentioned that it was 
his full intention to be with us at Tavistock in Novem- 
ber of the same year. But his proposed journey was, 
alas ! frustrated by the sudden and most melancholy 
illness of his wife. He writes : 

"TO MRS. BRAY. 

"Keswick, 27 Sept., 1834. 

" My dear Mrs. Bray, 

"No one knows what evils may be lying 
immediately before him in this world. This day I was 
to have left home, but for the last six days the pos- 
sibility of so doing has been rendered more than 
doubtful. My poor wife has long suffered under great 
depression of spirits, which is called nervousness ; 
want of sleep has for several weeks grievously increased 
this, and it has now assumed the worst form in which 
such a malady can end. The best hope which I have 
for her recovery is in knowing that no such affliction 
was ever known in her family before. At present all 
I can do is to watch the symptoms, wait the event, and 
pray God to support us through this utterly unlooked- 
for dispensation. 

"R. S." 
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About a month afterwards I received the folio-wing 
letter : 

"TO MRS. BRAY. 

^'Keswick, 24 Oot, 1834. 

" My dear Mrs. Bray. 

" Thank you for your kind letter ; you will be 
glad to hear that our accounts are as favourable as 
could have been expected. . . . 

"Your brother's letter is indeed most interesting.* 
If our journey had not been so unhappily prevented, we 
should have been parties concerned in the conflagra- 
tion ; for our quarters would ■ have been at Mr. Rick- 
maun's, close adjoining Westminster Hall. His house, 
as well as the Hall, must have been destroyed if the 
wind had not providentially changed when it did. 
Should it prove, as now seems more than probable, that 
the fire was intentionally caused, 1 shall be glad that 
the attempt was made, and that it was successful as far 
as the flames went. Except a few relics, nothing of any 
value has been consumed, — nothing but what may be 
replaced. And what is of great consequence, it has 
been shown that no confusion was produced by such an 
event ; for no outrage was attempted, and the police 
and the military without any difficulty maintained order. 
The Guy Fawkeses, therefore, if they had any hopes of 
this kind, were completely disappointed. . . . 

"K. S." 

"TO MRS. BRAY. 

"Keswick, 8 Nw)., 1834. 

"My dear Mrs. Bray, 

" Thank you for ' Warleigh,' for the dedication, 
for the pleasure which I have had in reading the book 

I had sent him my brother's letter describing the fire. 

u 
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and for the pleasure which my daughters are taking in 
the same employment. It is a great advantage to be 
well acquainted with the scene in which one's story 
is laid, and you have made the best use of it. I hope the 
book will be as popular as it deserves, and you will liave 
the satisfaction of knowing that much good is done by 
conveying right opinions and just feelings through such 
a channel. 

"This reminds me of what Murray said to you respect- 
ing ' The Doctor,' and origin of that report. It was 
said that poor Coleridge told him I was the author of 
that singular book. Coleridge never said any such 
thing to him, or anybody elsQ ; this he assured one of 
the persons named in his will, not long before his 
death. But I have some reason to think that the 
secret is among the Coleridges, and that they have let 
this be known and in such a way as to render me 
suspected; by so doing they may think both to aid 
the sale of the book and to cover the real author or 
authors as long as secrecy may be thought useful, and in 
doing it they have presumed upon my good will, and 
my good nature, and my^ indifference to all sorts of 
reports, and upon their knowing that I have never 
contradicted any reports unless it became me to do so 
in my own justification, and that this could do me no 
harm, and that those who have set it afloat would be 
welcome to any good it might do them. If there 
should be more volumes, the secret will probably be 
discovered or the veil be laid aside. . . . 

"R. S." 

The rest of 1834, and the commencement of the 
next year, I was busy correcting and copying out for 
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the press my romance 'Trelawny of Trelawne/ and 
also writing part of another that was inserted in a 
series of detached tales, published afterwards under the 
general title 'Trials of the Heart.' On looking over 
my little journal of this period, I find that I worked 
vigorously on these stories. The ' Orphans of La 
Vendee' was commenced on the 6th, and finished on 
the 14th of February; the 'Prediction' commenced on 
the I7th, and finished on the 24th of the same month. 
The other tales which completed the volume were 
written afterwards. 

Early in March my labours were painfully interrupted 
by a letter from Alfred Stothard, one of poor Charles's 
brothers, and a medallist of great merit. He wrote 
that his elder brother Henry a day or two before had 
been at my mother's to inquire after her health. He 
had seen her in bed, surrounded by her grand-children, 
to whom she was giving some little memorials of 
her affection. Henry considered she was much 
altered, and in a more declining state than my brother 
seemed to apprehend. Alfred added, as he was 
informed I proposed to come to visit my mother 
early in April, he could not help advising me to come 
sooner. 

I received this letter on the morning of the 13th of 

March, and, determined not to linger one hour more 

than absolutely necessary, left the next morning for 

D 2 
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Plymouth, where we were fortunate enough to get 
places in the coach for London, and by three o'clock 
in the afternoon of the next day, Sunday, March 15th, 
■fre reached my beloved mother's door in safety. 

I had now for some years been honoured with the 
regular correspondence of Mr. Southey, not only in 
connection with the letters which formed my work 
undertaken by his suggestion, but on many other 
occasions, yet we had never met ; personally we were 
still strangers to each other. Some time before I went 
to town I mentioned in one of my letters to Keswick, 
that Mr. Bray and myself proposed to be in London 
during the spring. As Mr. Southey did the same, it 
was arranged that if he were in town at the same time, 
he should come and see me at my mother's. Accord- 
ingly, I wrote to him on Monday, the 16th March, 
and he named Wednesday as the day for his coming. 
The rest of the Monday I devoted myself to my dear 
mother. She did not survive the night. Although in 
her 90th year, up to the last her intellect was clear, and 
her heart retained all its devotional and affectionate 
feelings. Towards the end she murmured more than 
once, " Remember me," and these were her last words. 

On the same day the clergyman who had attended 
her, being at our house, undertook the task which I 
was unable to perform myself, of writing to Mr. 
Southey, who had just come to town, to tell him what 
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had happened, so as to prevent his coming to us on 
the next day. By some error the note never reached 
the house where Mr. Southey stayed till after he had 
set out to come to me. On his arrival he saw my 
brother's wife, and some of the children ; and hearing 
from her that he was to leave town that night, and not 
to return again, and that he earnestly desired to see 
me, if only for a few minutes, I made up my mind to 
receive him. It was a most agitating meeting, full of 
pain and sympathy. Although we had never before 
met, it seemed as if I had been an old friend of his ; 
so entirely does afHiction break down at once all the 
barriers of ceremony. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

About the middle of May I returned to Tavistock. 
As I quitted the house in which I was born, where the 
days of my childhood and youth had been passed, and 
where I had known so much of happiness, and so much 
of sorrow, I will not attempt to describe the pang with 
which I looked for the last time on the old home that I 
was now to leave for ever. My spirits were still dread- 
fully depressed. Knowing that nothing was so likely to 
rouse the mind as constant occupation, I determined to 
set vigorously to work, or at least to make the effort. 
Accordingly, at the end of May I commenced revising 
and copying out for the press 'The Orphans of La 
Vendue.' 

During the summer and autumn I composed various 
articles (still unpublished), which I proposed should 
appear as a work, under the title, ' Collections and 
KecoUections Abroad and at Home.' Among these was 
a sketch of the private and professional life of Handel, 
which was afterwards published in a separate volume. 

Whilst thus busily engaged in literary and other 
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matters, I chanced one day to open a drawer in wLich 
I had put away some old papers. Among them was 
an old number of ' The Ladies' Magazine,' containing 
an indifferent portrait, and a meagre and incorrect 
account of Mr. Stothard, R.A. When I read the 
account, the thought occurred to me that it was a pity 
nothing but so meagre a record should exist of so great 
and good a man, and that if I were to put together 
merely my own reminiscences concerning him, I could 
produce something of greater interest. Actuated by 
this feeling, I commenced at once the ' Reminiscences of 
Stothard.' When the article was finished, I sent it to 
' Blackwood's Magazine.' It was accepted, and appeared 
in the May and June numbers of the Magazine, 1836.* 
In February of this year Mr. Murray published my 
work, ' Borders of the Tamar and Tavy.' Mr. Southey 
wrote about it : 

'' Kesmch,^^ Feb., 1836. 

" My dear Mrs. Brat, 

" You have rightly supposed that, being 
in daily expectation of your book, I delayed writing 
till it should have arrived. It has now been eight 
and forty hours in Keswick ; and as I cut the leaves 
myself I refreshed my memory of what had been read 
before, and perused what was new to me. The book 
is more than interesting; it contains a great deal of 

* This article was some years later expanded into Mrs. Bray's 
well-known ' Life of Thomas Stothard,' published by Murray, with 
illustrations. 
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curious matter, and a great variety of information. 
You have brought together in it many things well 
worthy of preservation, which must otherwise have 
been forgotten, because there would have been none to 
collect them — and you have collected them just in time. 
And no one could have done this except yourself, for no 
one else could have had such assistance from Mr. Bray. 

"Such gleanings of tradition are very delightful to 
me. How often have I had cause to wish that I had, 
while it was possible, preserved all that the elders of my 
own family could have told me of their elders, and of 
the little circle in which they lived ; of their own times, 
and the times before them. But it is long since I have 
had any of these oracles to consult; for many years 
(with the exception of a good old aunt, still living in 
Taunton) I have been the oldest of my race. . . . 

"For my own employments, the second volume of 
' Gowper '' has spoken, and the third will speak on All 
Fools' Day ; it is advertised for the first of April, and I 
hope in the course of ten days to finish the Life, which 
will make about the third part of the volume. There 
will still be much work of supererogation in notes and 
biographical notices. A volume of the ' Admirals ' will 
speedily follow ; but as soon as the Life is off my hands, 
I shall devote part of my time to the Wesleyan 
materials. They are so abundant, and so curious, that 
I can promise Mr. Bray a singularly interesting book. 
My kindest regards to him and Mary. 

" Among the documents connected with ' Cowper,' I 
have got possession of a large packet, which will be very 
serviceable in re-casting Wesley's life. They are the 
papers of Mr. Powley, who married Mrs. Unwin's 
daughter, and consist of letters to him from all the 
leading evangelicals of those times. It is fortunate 
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that I have obtained them just at a time when the 
present evangelicals are doing all they can to interdict 
the sale of my ' Cowper ' among their followers. 
" God bless you, my dear Mrs. Bray. 

" Believe me, always very sincerely yours, 
"Robert Southey." 

On the 17th of April I commenced my tale, 
'Vicissitudes,' afterwards published in the volumes 
which bore the general title, ' Trials of the Heart.' The 
tale was founded on the account which ray brother's 
wife gave me in the spring, 1835, of her mother. This 
lady, who in youth had been distinguished by her un- 
common loveliness, by her fine voice and amiable 
disposition, experienced .the most remarkable vicissitudes 
of fortune. During her residence in Stockholm she had 
been noticed with honour by that amiable King of 
Sweden who was afterwards killed by the blow of the 
assassin. At a later period, in her own country, when 
a widow and mother of three helpless children, she was 
literally wanting bread, whilst at the same time she 
was entitled to' property of no inconsiderable value in 
Yorkshire which had belonged to her deceased father, 
and had actually been sold after his death, upon a 
false report which reached England that the vessel 
in which she had been was seen to founder in the 
Kategat. 

As I had not recovered my spirits since the death of 
my mother, we had decided, for the benefit of my health, 
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to make a journey into Cornwall. Accordingly, we left 
the Vicarage on Thursday, the 4th of August, in our 
own open carriage, drawn by an excellent pair of 
horses. 

I do not propose to dwell upon the incidents of this 
delightful journey, except to place upon record some 
materials which I then gathered, and afterwards worked 
into the plot of one of my novels; and to note, in 
passing, some facts of interest in connection with my 
own family history. After three days' driving, during 
which we visited every spot of antiquarian or pictur- 
esque interest within reach of our road, we arrived 
at Trewithien, the family residence of Mr. Cregoe, the 
representative of a most ancient Cornish line, who 
married the youngest daughter of Admiral Kempe, of 
Polsu. Mr. Cregoe was just the man with whom I 
most desired to meet in this journey. His memory was 
full of anecdotes, and stored with local and biographical 
history and tradition concerning all the places and 
families in Cornwall. Seeing that I took delight in 
listening, he endeavoured to the utmost to gratify my 
curiosity and desire of information. On my speaking 
highly of the celebrated Cornish antiquary, Borlase, he 
produced an old deed which proved that he was con- 
nected with the family of the Kempes of Roseteague. 

On proceeding to Crugsillack, we drove through 
Veryan, a sweetly retired village, with all the charm of 
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the home landscape, and an abundance of trees. On 
approaching the church, we saw before the school-house 
an ancient cross and well; the latter ornamented by 
an elegant gothic niche, the high stone cross broken 
by the fanaticism, probably, of Cromwell's troopers. 

Mr. Trist, the clergyman, invited us into his house, 
and showed us the church. Looking round for the 
lapidary fame of some of ray relatives, among many 
other commemorative inscriptions, I saw near the altar 
a marble tablet, with the three wheat sheaves and 
the hawk crest (the armorial bearings of my father's 
family), bearing this inscription : 

" In a vault near this place are deposited the remains 
of Arthur Kempe, Esq., Admiral of the Red Squadron, 
of His Majesty's Fleet, son of Charles Kempe, Esq., 
late of Crugsillack, in this parish, who died on the 1st 
of January, 1823, in the 80th year of his age, after 
having performed various services to his country both 
in war and peace. He assisted at the capture of 
Quebec, in the year 1759, when the renowned General 
Wolfe fell, and accompanied Captain Byron, Cooke, and 
Furneaux, in their celebrated voyages of discovery round 
the world, experiencing in common with those eminent 
navigators all the perils of untried and inhospitable 
shores." 

On the same day we drove after dinner to Rose- 
teague, for many successive generations the mansion 
and domain of an elder branch of the family of Kempe. 
Roseteague, about two miles from Trewithien, is situated 
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iu the parish of Garrens, district of Roseland, thus 
prettily called on account of the vast quantity of wild 
roses growing on the briar in the hedges. The approach 
to the mansion is very quiet, and sweetly picturesque. 
We drove up an avenue of "tall, ancestral trees," 
inhabited by a colony of rooks. The house, though 
originally of a much earlier date, was considerably 
enlarged, or partially rebuilt, in the time of Elizabeth. 
I much regretted not being able to visit the interior. 
There existed, as Mr. Cregoe told me, an underground 
range of apartments, concerning which a most inter- 
esting tradition was current in Koseland. The tale 
he related to me referred to a boy named Arthur 
Tregidior. Some eighty years ago a stranger lived at 
Roseteague. He came there in a very mysterious 
manner — nobody knew how; he lived, it was whispered, 
in one of the underground rooms, and was attended 
only by the Kempes. Justice Kempe, then the owner 
and master of Roseteague, was a charitable man : every 
Christmas he roasted an ox for the poor, and gave them 
garments and plenty of ale. But in spite of his many 
merits, he was not in favour with the king then on the 
throne, for everybody believed that he would spend, if 
need were, his blood and fortune for the Pretender. 
Having taken a great liking to a fine young lad about 
fourteen years old — Arthur Tregidior was his name — he 
gave him schooling under his roof, and brought him up 
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to be his secretary. The lad grew up tall and comely. 
All at once he was missing ; nowhere could any trace of 
him be found ; it seemed as if the earth had opened to 
swallow him up alive. His poor mother went almost 
distracted for the loss of her only son, the Justice was 
distressed, and all the neighbourhood astir to find him 
out. He was never found; but after awhile, though 
people were afraid to speak it out for fear of bringing 
the Justice into trouble, a terrible story was whispered, 
and believed. It was said that the man who lived 
concealed in the underground apartments was the 
Pretender, as he never dared go out to take the air 
except after dark, or, in the twilight, of an evening. 
Once, Arthur Tregidior had been sent to the church 
town on an errand, and returning in a hurried manner, 
he met the stranger in his lonely walk and recognized 
him. The latter, fearing that he was betrayed, shot the 
boy. The Justice consented to keep the boy's death 
secret, and caused him to be buried at night in a large 
stone vessel, called in Cornwall a crock. Six years 
ago, when the men were ploughing in a field near a 
place called the Truance, on the Eoseteague estate, the 
plough struck on a flat stone; it was removed, and 
under it was found a crock, with the skeleton of a 
young person. 

It was with no small regret that we took leave of our 
kind and hospitable host and his family. Thence we 
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proceeded on our way to Truro, where we were to visit 
Captain Kempe (a son of the Admiral), who was, w;hen 
quite young, one of the gallant men engaged in the 
taking of Seringapatam, and in the Indian wars of that 
day. One day we made an excursion to Falmouth, and 
on our way there we passed the small town of Penryn, 
ill-famed for what is called the Penryn Tragedie. Lillo 
founded his painful play 'Fatal Curiosity' on it. 
The tradition says : About the reign of Charles II. a 
merchant, who by large losses at sea and otherwise was 
totally ruined, retired with his wife to this town, there 
to end their days in poverty and obscurity. They had 
one son, who when very young had been sent abroad 
on commercial business. This son, a youth of great 
promise, so much improved his opportunities by industry 
and good conduct, that in a few years he realized 
considerable wealth. Wishing to surprise his parents 
with his good fortune, he determined to meet them in 
their own obscure home, without at first discovering 
who he was. Arriving at Penryn late in the evening, 
he presented himself at their door as a stranger who 
, had been recommended to their care by their son. He 
was kindly received', and as he was fatigued, asked 
shelter for the night. This was willingly granted. 
Before retiring to rest he placed in the hand of his 
hostess a casket, telling her that it was of great value, 
and requesting her to take charge of it that night. Her 
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curiosity was excited, and she prevailed on her husband 
to open the casket. Fatal curiosity ! Finding that 
the casket contained an immense amount of gold and 
precious stones, they agreed to murder the owner, and 
to take possession of the casket. The cruel deed was 
soon done, and as soon punished, for on searching the 
papers of the stranger they found that they had 
murdered their own son. 

Whilst in Truro we visited the Rev. Richard 
Polwhele, then far advanced in life; Truly, as Davies 
Gilbert once remarked, he was to be placed at the 
head of all our modern authors born in the west. I 
remarked in him — what I have elsewhere seen so 
strikingly exemplified — that literary men retain an 
almost juvenile freshness of mind. 

Not to dwell longer on details, let me say that after 
we had visited many interesting points we at last 
arrived at Penzance, which was to be the limit of our 
tour. Here we received a letter from Mr. Murray 
and his daughters, whom we expected in the autumn, 
announcing that they proposed to be with us on the 
27th of the same month. Accordingly we returned 
home, immediately. 

They came, as they proposed. Whilst with us he 
communicated to me his wish to have my last pub- 
lished work reviewed in the 'Quarterly Review.' He 
then said he had been in hopes Southey would have 
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offered to review it ; but there was a little something — 
for Robert Southey had much admired Ebenezer Elliot 
(the author of the ' Corn Law Rhymes '), and had wished 
to review his poems for the 'Quarterly;' but from 
Elliot's extreme radical principles, Mr. Lockhart had 
declined to insert the review, and Mr. Southey had not 
sent anything since to the ' Quarterly.' But Mr. Murray 
expressed his intention of speaking to Mr. Southey on 
the subject on the first opportunity. 

Later on in the year I received from Mr. Southey a 
letter referring to Mr. Murray's proposal. It runs : — 

" TO MRS. BRAY. 

" November 6, 1836. 
" Bedminster, near Bristol. 

" My dear Mrs. Bray, 

"... Murray has asked me to review 
your book. I told him in reply what had withheld me 
from proposing so to do ; and added that if he would 
insert a certain paper which had been very cavalierly 
set aside — at such time as might suit my convenience 
for annexing a conclusion to it — I would immediately 
after my return home begin upon your ' Letters.' This 
he gladly consented to ; and it will now be for me a 
great advantage to see Tavistock and your Tors as well 
as a great pleasure. . . . 

" God bless you, my dear Mrs. Bray. 

" Yours most truly, 
"Robert Southey." 

In the autumn of this year I was gratified by Sir 
Trayton and the late Lady Elliot Drake calling upon us 
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to thank me for the Life I had written of Sir Trayton's 
celebrated ancestor, the great Sir Francis Drake. This 
formed the principal sketch in the ' Borders.' 

Sir Tray ton resided at that time at Nut well Court, 
near Exeter, and seldom visited the ancient seat of his 
family, Buckland Abbey. It was given by Queen 
Elizabeth to the great circumnavigator as a mark of her 
royal favour. Amongst other costly gifts, the queen 
bestowed on Drake a rich jewel, in the form of a globe, 
which is still in the possession of Sir Trayton. 

Another gratifying event connected with this work 
was that it led to my becoming acquainted with 
Lady Francis, the widow of the Sir Philip Francis, the 
reputed author of the letters of Junius. In early life 
Mr. Bray, when at the Bar, frequently wrote what he 
called.' Yers de Societe,' and among others, some lines 
to a lady, afterwards the second wife of Sir Philip 
Francis. In the ' Borders,' speaking of Mr. Bray, I 
inserted several of the little poems he had written to 
his friends. Greatly was Mr. Bray pleased when he 
received a letter from Lady Francis, claiming an old 
acquaintanceship with him, and telling him that she 
had recognized in print the lines which so many years 
before he had addressed to herself. 

At the close of October of this year, the following 
letter arrived from Mr. Southey, announcing his long 
looked-for visit to us : 
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"TO MRS. BRAY. 

" Davilish, 30 Nov., 1836. 

" My deae Mes. Beay, • 

" Here we are in the sixth week of our 
progress, and the seventh century of our miles. I can 
now so far see the way before me as to expect that we 
shall reach you on Christmas Eve. 

"... I have had the pleasure of seeing your book 
at one of the wildest and most beautiful spots on the 
coast of Devonshire, and hearing it spoken of to my 
heart's content. Murray has probably told you that the 
said book has been the means of bringing me back to 
the Q. K., so I shall have the pretext at least of some- 
thing like business in visiting Tavistock. 

"... I saw John Jones at Bath on our way for the 
first time, and now I shall have the satisfaction of 
seeing Mary also; but there is this differencfe, that I 
should know her by sight. . . 

"K. S." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

On the 24th of December, 1836, arrived at our 
house the Poet Laureate, and his son, now the Reverend 
Charles Cuthbert Southey, then a youth about eighteen 
or nineteen years old. It was nearly dark when we 
heard the wheels of the chaise that bore him approach 
our door. Mary Colling was with us ; we all hastened 
out to meet and bid him welcome. 

To me he was already personally known, by the 
painful interview I had with him at my poor mother's 
house. To Mr. Bray he was till now a stranger. The 
weather was most unfavourable, as it commenced snow- 
ing the very evening of his arrival, and continued to 
snow and freeze with unusual severity during the whole 
time he was our guest. This deprived us of the oppor- 
tunity of showing him what he had expressed a wish 
to see, namely, those places in our neighbourhood I had 
described in my ' Letters ' to him. But notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the season, we passed the time very 
agreeably. 
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After breakfast we left him and his son together, and 
he wrote his letters, or corrected the proof-sheets of 
' The Lives of the Admirals,' then in the press. We all 
met of course at dinner, and spent the rest of the day 
with each other. Mary Colling almost always joined 
the social circle in the evening. Mr. Southey delighted 
in her artless chat, and made her repeat some of the 
fables and verses which she had composed since the 
publication of her little volume. Not unfrequently a 
Christmas tale was told by her, or by some one of the 
party, and at my request Southey repeated to us two 
or three of his own ballads, then unpublished ; and as 
he did not recollect them without assistance, his son 
helped him on. It was not a little pleasing and 
amusing to hear the deep sonorous voice of the poet; 
and the juvenile tones of the youth . going through the 
ballad of ' Queen Mary's Christening,' or that of the 
' Robber of Cologne.' Southey's repetition of two of his 
poems I shall never forget, one was ' The Old Woman 
of Berkeley ; ' which he gave with admirable intonation 
and gesture, so as really to raise a feeling of terror. 
He told us that the ballad, though translated into Russ, 
had been forbidden in Russia, on account of its so much 
frightening the children. The other piece which he 
repeated with such characteristic energy was his ' Ode 
on Napoleon,' beginning with, ' Who counsels peace ? ' 
I showed him Mr. Bray's ' Ode on the Death of Lord 
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Nelson,' a few copies of which had been printed by my . 
husband to give to his friends at the time of the hero's 
funeral. Southey read the whole (consisting of two parts) 
aloud with great energy, and at the close expressed 
his approbation, saying it was a " very spirited poem.'' 

Whilst with us his spirits were very unequal. Some^* 
times there was about him a gaiety, a good-humour, a 
playfulness that was almost at times boyish. And then 
the cloud would seem to come over him again, and he 
.sat silent, dejected, and appeared little sensible of what 
was going on around him. He had been engaged in 
writing the ' Life of Cowper,' so that what with the 
gloom of the subject on which he worked, the horrors 
of the wretched poet's mind so forcibly depicted in that 
Life, and the illness of his own wife, he must have gone 
through enough to depress his spirits. He showed us 
two or three interesting and original letters from Lady 
Hesketh, which had been sent to him by some one 
after the publication of his ' Life of Cowper ; ' thp 
letters were addressed to Mr. Bagot. 

In his conversation Southey was perfectly easy and 
unpretending, never shunning to speak his real senti- 
ments of men, or of principles, either of a public or a 
private nature. And though very caustic sometimes, 
and even severe in his remarks, yet generally far more 
inclining to the good-natured in his opinions and in his 
discourse. Once I saw in him a strong expression of 
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indignation ; it was when speaking of the unjustifiable 
attack that had been made upon him by Lord Byron. 
He was at the moment standing with his back to the 
fire, and I was near him. I saw a great change in 
him as he spoke; the nostrils, than which no other 
feature more strongly expresses scorn, seemed to dilate, 
and there was a grandeur, a dignity about the whole 
countenance which was very striking. I saw that, 
although so gentle in ordinary moods, Southey could 
be awful, when strongly and justly influenged by a 
passion of indignation. 

I will now give a few notes made by my husband on 
Southey's visit to us, and add to them a page or two 
of my own. 

"Memoranda respecting Mr. Southey. 

" In person he is tall and thin. His nose is promi- 
nent, but neither Roman nor aquiline ; beginning, as 
it were, with the former, and ending with the latter. 
His hair is so grey, as to be almost white ; and so thick 
and curling, that one of our servants thought he wore a 
wig. In this his eyebrows form a striking contrast, 
being dark, and the more conspicuous from their size. 
His eyes, also, are dark and prominent, with a certain 
opposition of expression; sometimes flashing with 
energy, but more frequently melting with softness. At 
occasional intervals in conversation he closes his eyes, 
pulls his eyebrows with both his hands, or runs his 
fingers into his hair, that overhangs his forehead. His 
voice, too, alternates almost from bass to treble, which 
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I at first attributed to the effect, slight as it is in him, 
of age. 

" In repeating some passages of his poetry, he marked, 
I thought, the metre too emphatically ; not, however, 
without manifesting the fullest feeling of the sense. 

" On Eliza expressing the delight with which she had 
read his ' Joan of Arc,' he said that, subsequent to the 
first edition, he had re-written much of the introduction ; 
and indeed, from the first, re-wrote almost the whole 
work as he received the proof-sheets, not discovering 
the faults of so early and hasty a production till he 
saw them in print. 

" We learnt how he managed to find time to accom- 
plish so many literary productions : he generally worked 
a little before breakfast ; resumed the occupation after- 
wards, till two o'clock ; then walked till four, his usual 
dinner-hour ; retired to his library soon after five, where 
after writing a little, he took his siesta, or nap, till six, 
when he drank tea; afterwards read something to his 
family, or was read to by one of them ; supped at eight, 
and after writing again for an hour or two, went to bed 
about half-past ten ; never, however, indulging himself 
with original composition for the last half-hour, lest it 
should disturb his sleep,. but preparing himself, as it 
were, for that state of rest by reading the compositions 
of others. When he is on his travels, and with others, 
he leaves all his habits behind him. Whilst with us 
he retained one, which was to take a small wine glass 
of spirit and water before going to bed. 

" Eliza having recollected that he had somewhere (I 
believe in 'Espriella's Letters') called punch the best 
substitute for nectar, I offered to provide, him with 
materials for making it, if he would try his skill, 
as I had never made any myself. He replied that he 
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would see what he could do, though he himself had 
made none since he gathered for it lemons in his 
uncle's garden in Portugal. I produced what he said 
was the largest bottle of the kind he had ever seen 
(containing I should think a gallon), on the label of 
which was written, ' Superior French Brandy, 1787 ; ' 
on the label of the smaller bottle was inscribed, ' Arrack 
Rum,' of the same date ; and on that of another, 
' Curious old Barbadoes Spirit, 1777.' Such a material, 
I believe, is rarely to be seen; it was found in my 
father's cellar after his death. But whether from the 
time it took in concocting, or from the severity of the 
weather, we all voted that, though very good as to 
taste, it was not hot enough." 

So end Mr. Bray's notes concerning Southey. My 
own notes commence thus : 

I do not describe Southey 's person minutely, because 
that has been done so well by Mr. Bray in his 
memorandum ; but I may remark what he has omitted, 
that the Laureate has a beautifully white hand, a dark 
reddish complexion, and a very thick head of hair. 
He looked best, indeed remarkably well, in a black 
velvet stock. His countenance is shrewd, acute and 
penetrating; a countenance that you felt could awe 
with a look ; or make you tremble if the spirit which 
inspired it chose to make you feel its power. The 
eye is of the most vivid brightness ; an eye capa- 
ble of the deepest and most varied expression; one 
that obeyed the mind to which it was as a second, and 
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sometimes as a superior power of speech ; for it spoke 
all that mind's emotions, well governed as they were, 
and much under the control of his reason. I can well 
believe that a really good likeness of the poet must be 
very difficult, on account of the varying expression of 
his face. There is a little austerity in the character of 
the mouth, such as we see so often in antique marble 
Roman heads and medals. Se said that no one ever 
painted him, for they made him look like an assassin or 
a coxcomb. . 

He took great delight in sitting by the fire, shutting 
his eyes, putting his hands together, and, at my 
request repeating to us some of his poems. His ' Ode 
on Napoleon ' (which I so grea.tly admire) he told me 
ho considered the best he had ever written. He read 
some fine passages from his ' Vision of Judgment,' but 
'Kehama' he deemed altogether as his best poem. 
At any time, he averred, he would write in preference 
a poem of six thousand lines to one of only sixty. 

He said that he found the subject for his ' Old Woman 
of Berkeley,' in an ancient copy of Matthew Paris, in 
Gloucester Cathedral. This ballad was most unjustly 
censured by Lord Byron, in his very clever poem of 
' English Bards, and Scotch Reviewers.' It is a story 
of an old woman, a witch who deals with the devil, and 
is at last, though buried in a church, taken out of her 
grave by him, in fulfilment of their unhallowed compact. 
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All the devilry in it is most terrific and appro- 
priate; and there is not a line but what tells. The 
Laureate repeated this with great glee and great effect, 
rubbed his hands, and waxed warmer in his devilry, as 
the devilry waxed warmer in the poem. I was ex- 
ceedingly delighted; and thought it not unworthyto 
hold a place with Shakspere's witches. One evening, 
when we were talking of supernatural stories and 
events, and I mentioned that I felt a strong interest in 
such things, he said, " Then I will tell you one that shall 
please you," and immediately he repeated the following 
in a manner that riveted the attention. I am aware 
it will seem nothing in a written account of it ; but 
I never before heard a story of superstition told with 
so much effect round a Christmas hearth. 

" Many years ago, there was in Bristol a certain 
Mr. Love, who was paying his addresses to a young 
lady of that city. Now the story goes, that on a 
sudden his mother observed he became very low- 
spirited ; and on inquiry as to the cause, he confessed 
to her that he was deeply depressed in consequence of a 
dream, which had made so strong an impression on his 
mind he could not shake it off, for he dreamt he was 
reading the Register of Burials, and the last entry was 
that of his own. Soon after this he had a second 
dream no less ominous; for in the vision of the night 
he fancied himself walking in Bristol Qathedral; and 
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that he saw near the north door a tablet erected to his 
memory. But all the terror inspired by these dreams 
was far exceeded by what followed ; when one night he 
came home, pale with fear, and as soon as he could 
recover his speech, told his mother that he had just 
seen some men carrying a coffin covered with red 
leather, and ornamented with gilt nails, and he fancied 
the men who bore it stopped with the coffin at his own 
door. So much was he affected by the circumstance, 
that an inquiry was made of all the undertakers in 
Bristol, and no such coffin had been furnished by any 
one of them. Not very long afcer this, the unhappy 
Mr. Love sickened and died. A relative who lived at 
some distance, who knew nothing about these dismal 
portents, undertook to manage the funeral. The un- 
dertaker employed, wishing to make the funeral as 
expensive as he could, sent a red leather coffin with 
gilt nails, to receive the body ; and the corporation of 
Bristol, desirous to pay every respect to the deceased, 
who had been much esteemed by them, wished to 
bury him in the Cathedral. After some difficulty 
as to where it would be most convenient to inter 
his remains, they found a place in a vault near the 
North door. There was buried Mr. Love; and there 
a marble slab was erected to his memory, bearing 
an epitaph in his praise from the pen of Hannah 
More." 
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Of Ebenezer Elliot, Mr. Southey said that many years 
ago Ebenezer sent him his poems, and although they 
contained a good deal of trash, yet he considered the 
author had genius of no common order. He therefore 
gave him advice as to how they might be improved, 
and the best method to pursue in study. Soon after, 
Ebenezer published a work with a dedication to Mr. 
Southey, ' who condescended to teach me the arts of 
poetry.' 

Elliott at length became a highly-educated poet, 
and he told Mr. Southey that he never met with 
a striking" thought in any other person's poems, or 
writings, but he sat down and hammered over it, to 
make out of it something of his own. When he saw 
the Laureate for the first time at Manchester, he told 
him that he should have taken him for a lawyer ; and 
should not like to be examined by a man with such a 
face as he had. This first meeting took place fifter the 
Com Law poet had received the Laureate's instructions 
in the art of poetry. Elliott, he said, was a hard- 
featured man, somewhat advanced in life; he was a 
dissenter, but much wished his son to be in the Church. 
Mr. Southey- exerted himself, and procured for the 
young man a sizarship at college. Whilst the Laureate 
was with us, Mr. Bray read in the newspaper that 
Elliott's son had obtained a living ; and he showed the 
paragraph to our guest. The father had written two 
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or three tragedies, which he sent to his patron at 
Keswick, for his opinion of them. 

Mr. Southey spoke warmly in praise of Mary 
Colling ; and observed that in the eyes, forehead, and 
upper part of the face she was perfectly beautiful. 
" What a sweet creature she would have made," said 
he, "had she but been brought up in a little higher 
sphere of life." He considered her fables very clever ; 
she had a fine ear, and never wrote in her poetry a 
word too much. He went with me and his son to see 
Mr. Hughes and Mary Colling; and visited even her 
kitchen. He said she was exactly what he expected to 
find her, from my account of her. He admired her 
excessive neatness, and looked at her garden (that ran 
down to the Tavy), though covered with snow, with 
interest. As we returjied to the Vicarage, he told 
me he had been thinking how well and how appro- 
priately she was placed. It was the most difficult 
thing in the world for a person to find the right place. 
But she and her worthy master were exactly such a 
primitive worthy couple as he should expect to find 
them ; her lot seemed as happy as it was peculiar. 

We talked of church music, and I mentioned the 
Messiah of Handel. He told me that he had no ear 
for music ; he did not know what was in tune or out of 
tune ; yet he did not dislike music ; but some one had 
explained to him, and made him comprehend in what 
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consisted the excellencies of Handel. He informed me 
that, as Laureate, he had prepared Odes regularly. Sir 
William Parsons said it had cost him six weeks to set 
them to music, which was never performed ; and so had 
it heen with Shield. 

Southey speaks no language but his own ; yet he 
understands many. He learnt Dutch to enable himself 
to read some original documents connected with the 
history of the Brazils. He said it was a fine language, 
but seemed ridiculous to us because so many Dutch 
words were almost the same as some of our most 
common English words ; the lattefr in our tongue having 
descended into vulgar, low terms, whilst in Dutch they 
retained only their original and dignified significations ; 
hence they seemed to an English ear ridiculous, though 
not so in themselves. The Dutch was a very poetical 
language ; a lady had rendered his poem of ' Don 
Koderick' into Dutch verse. 

I mentioned the pleasure I had derived from ' Espri- 
ella's Letters.' He said they had deceived many ; but 
one person (I forget who it was) declared they were 
evidently written by a ranh papist. I also mentioned 
how much I had been struck with the anecdote of the 
poor savage who, on entering St. Paul's Cathedral, 
inquired — "Bid a man make it?" Mr. Southey then 
told me that he had heard an interesting anecdote 
concerning her, from a person whose name I think was 
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Cartwright. That poor savage was the death of all 
her tribe. Whilst in London she caught the small-pox, 
and recovered. The physician who attended her, fearing 
she would take the infection back with her in her long 
hair, persuaded her to have it all cut off. With great 
reluctance she consented ; but ran away with her hair 
and so carefully concealed it, that it could not be found. 
On returning to her own land, that bundle of hair 
which she showed to her companions spread the in- 
fection, and every one of her tribe died. 

Mr. Southey told me that he saw Chateaubriand in 
Paris; and it struck him there was an expression in 
his countenance which was not that of a sincere, honest 
man ; a countenance, an expression you would mistrust. 
He had heard from those who knew Chateaubriand 
well, that with all the zeal for Christianity in his 
books, he was little better than an infidel in his real 
opinions. 

Of Miss Seward, the poetess, Southey spoke in the 
highest terms. She had been very handsome; her 
eyes were peculiarly beautiful. There was, he said, a 
great deal in her that was truly good ; she only wanted 
a good husband to steady her. Unfortunately she had 
been surrounded by toad-eaters, who grossly flattered 
her to her face, and abused her the moment her back 
was turned. She bequeathed her letters to Cor^ptable, 
the publisher, with instructions that, following her 
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arrangement of them, two volumes only were to be 
published at a time, some years elapsing between 
the publication of each series, when she calculated that 
all the persons to whom they referred would be dead — 
that is, before the last volumes of her arrangement 
appeared. Her letters, though faulty in style (for she 
had some most absurd notions about style), contained a 
good deal of very curious matter. She expressed her 
opinions sincerely. 

Now Constable, instead of abiding by her injunctions, 
at once published the whole half-dozen volumes of 
the last parts of the series together, and the con- 
sequence was many living persons were highly offended. 
Also, by suppressing the first volumes the changes in 
her opinions were not known. Mr. Southey remarked 
that Miss Seward was a person pf considerable talents 
and attainments, not meriting the neglect into which 
she had fallen of late. He had paid her a deserved 
compliment in his ' Life of Cowper.' 

One day-, in as]iing him something about his works, 
Mr. Southey told us that if all he had written (including 
the papers in the ' Quarterly Review ') were collected, 
they would make at least one hundred volumes; as 
many as Voltaire's. 

Whilst speaking of works of the days of Sir Walter 
Scott's historical novels, he said there was one that 
came out many years before Sir Walter's, which he 
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(Southey) had read, and thought very clever, though 
now never heard of; it was called 'The Jesuit'; 
Babington's Conspiracy temp. Elizabeth, was the sub- 
ject. The work, in his opinion, merited a better fate 
than to be thus totally forgotten. 

I chanced to name a celebrated female writer who 
was much talked of. "How I do loathe and hate 
such a woman as that," said Southey ; " her principles 
are detestable." I remarked it was a pity, as she 
was so very clever. " Do you remember," he replied, 
" what Wesley said ? ' Did you ever know the devil 
send a fool to do his errand ? ' " 

Southey was an ardent admirer of the genius of 
Chatterton ; and whilst here made me a most valuable 
present, an engraving from the only real likeness in 
existence of the young Bristol poet. It had recently 
been discovered. It was a portrait of Chatterton 
when a boy of nine or ten years old. Only a few 
impressions, for private circulation, had been struck 
from the plate. It represents a coarse-featured child, 
not at all handsome, but of a most marked counten- 
ance. I have no doubt it was a good likeness, as the 
head is just as you would expect to find it, his 
uncommon intellectual powers considered ; and he was 
one of those happy individuals in respect to intellectual 
endowments, who owe all to nature, and produce what 
is excellent with little other than her aid. 
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Immediate success in authorship Southey considered 
as a thing to be distrusted ; and that popularity was by 
no means a test of superior merit. Slow and steady 
rising, and many years about it, was generally the fate 
as well as the test of real genius ; for nothing less than 
real genius can bear to labour through positive dis- 
couragement. He who advocates unpopular opinions, 
Avho tells stern and unwelcome truths, will be sure to 
raise enemies like mushrooms about him. Men bore 
adversity better than prosperity ; and wherefore ? 
Pride was often at the bottom of each. In prosperity 
pride was a staff to lean upon ; in adversity it was a 
weapon with which to fight the world. 

Southey told me he had heard that when Leslie was 
painting his justly celebrated picture of the Duchess 
conversing with Sancho in Don Quixote, Chantrey, the 
sculptor, called upon him. "How do you like it?" 
said Leslie. "Very much," replied Chantrey, "but I do 
not like your Sancho." " What shall I do for a 
better?" said Leslie. "Why, paint me," replied 
Chantrey. Down sat Chantrey in the chair; and 
Leslie painted his little fat face and figure, and pro- 
duced from this voluntary model his inimitable Sancho. 

"Three sounds," said Southey, "are natural to the 
fireside — the cry of the cricket, the purring of the cat, 
and the singing of the tea-kettle." 

One day we were talking of eccentric characters; 
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when Southey said he had kBown at Norwich, some 
years ago, a most eccentric man, who had formed 
the strangest notions he had ever met with in any 
creature. This person said very seriously, that every- 
body ought to have a pursuit ; and that he would 
do something that had never been done before, and 
never would be done again. So he bought a hilboquet, 
and said he would catch the ball on the point six 
hundred and sixty-six thousand, six hundred and sixty- 
six times. The same man converted his wife and son 
to the worship of Jupiter, and sacrificed a cock to 
Esculapius. 

He mentioned among eccentric mortals an American 
clergyman, who wrote a very sensible volume of poli- 
tical sermons, and dedicated them to Washington. But 
as an instance of the follies into which a wise man may 
sometimes fall, this writer, at the beginning of the 
French Eevolution, fancying England must be revolu- 
tionized as well as her neighbour, seriously recom- 
mended the British Government to remove to the East 
Indies, and to make England only a colony ! 

One day I was speaking of Ossian, and some few 
passages found in him of great beauty ; when one of 
the proofs Southey adduced to show that Ossian was 
not an original poem was, that the wolf, so common in 
Britain at the period of the poem, is nowhere men- 
tioned in it. He spoke most highly of Charles Lamb, 
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and expressed in the warmest terms his estimation of 
his genius ; yet he said, -with all this rare and peculiar 
merit, no man had ever been more abused when he 
first began to write ; and named the various Reviews, 
small and great, that had attacked and did their best 
to crush him. But Lamb bore it all without being out 
of heart, and hoped for a future dayi He once met a 
friend, a barrister, going to Westminster Hall with 
his first brief. Lamb stopped to shake hands with 
him, and pointing to the brief said, — "Thou great 
first cause least understood." 

We were talking of local historians, and praising 
highly Polwhele, the author of ' Cornwall,' and ' Devon- 
shire,' when Southey related to us a very curious 
circumstance about George Dyer, a man of ability, 
and the author of the 'History of Cambridge.' He 
was at the time it occurred an intimate friend of 
Charles Lamb, more than eighty years old, quite blind, 
and of most eccentric habits and ideas. Southey was 
in a great hurry preparing to go out of town, when 
George Dyer sent to him, saying that he was dying, and 
could not depart in peace till he saw him, as he had • 
something of the utmost consequence to impart to him. 
Southey went to him instantly, full of sympathy and 
excited expectation ; when Dyer (whose disease was an 
empty stomach, for at times he used nearly to starve 
himself) told him in the mos| earnest manner, that 
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what he had to say waS this ; he wished to assure Mr. 
Southey that the only reason things had not gone 
further between himself and Miss Christall, the poetess, 
and the friend of Mary Hayes, was, that he did not 
think it prudent to marry; no other cause upon earth 
had hindered him from bringing matters to a close 
forty years before he made this confession. Once after 
this, when Southey met this eccentric man (who 
recovered on taking proper food) at a dinner-party, he 
contrived to draw the Laureate aside, and again very 
gravely assured him that he was very sorry he did not 
marry Miss Christall ; but really it would have been 
exceedingly imprudent. Now, it so happened that this 
confidence was most curiously misplaced, for as Southey 
knew nothing whatever about Miss Christall, except 
having once seen her, he could not possibly feel any 
particular interest about her; and she had been dead 
for very many years. 

The Laureate's habits seemed very quiet and simple, 
and every now and then we saw in him a trace of ten- 
derness of heart, of kindly feeling, that made me regret 
I had never personally known him when his mind was 
more at ease. On one occasion he alluded himself to 
the depression and change that he felt in his spirits, 
and appealed to Cuthbert if it were not true that he 
had once been as gay as a lark on the wing ; no one, he 
repeated, in earlier life had more cheerful spirits ; but 
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it was not so then. We felt much for him, and did 
our best to amuse and entertain him; we hoped not 
altogether without success. 

The morning he quitted us, whilst he was waiting 
for the coach to take him and his son towards the 
North, to visit his old friend Mr. Lightfoot, he sat 
down by the fireside; and as if the near approach of 
our separating, most likely never to meet again in this 
world, touched his kind heart, he became more, as it 
were, familiarly acquainted with us, more open and 
warm than he had ever yet been. A little of that 
boyish playfulness that was so pleasing in him, and so 
peculiarly his own, returned ; and in making some 
allusions to his childhood, he said that he still wore 
the same sort of night-cap as he did when a child ; 
and so saying, he pulled it out of his pocket, put it 
on and tied it under his chin, joining in the good- 
humoured laugh which went round.* 

• Throughout the MSS. of the Autobiography Mrs. Bray has 
pencilled little notes addressed to her future Editor.- Upon this 
passage she writes, 

"Mt dear Godsok, 

" You may leave out this if you like,, as some people may 
think it not worth mentioning. 

« A. E. B." 
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CHAPTER XXVr. 

In the next year, on the 5th of December, was 
published by Messri Longmans and Co. my romance, 
' Trelawny of Trelawne.' It gained considerable favour, 
and was much sought after in the West. The tale is 
told in a series of letters. I took great pains to throw 
myself into the characters of the various supposed 
writers; my friends thought, with success. I cannot 
resist quoting a passage from a letter of my brother's : — 

" Mr. Lemon (of the State Paper Office) lets part of 
his house at Stafford Place, Pimlico ; and who do you 
think are the lodgers ? — Lady Trelawny and her 
daughters. This has set Lemon to reading ' Trelawny 
of Trelawne,' which he borrowed of me ; and what do 
you think he says ? ' I see your sister has founded her 
novel' on real correspondence of the period, but she has 
altered the letters here and there; I have detected 
some erroneous dates, against which I have made marks 
in the margin of the book.' ' Good,' said I, ' for a State 
Paper critic ; but it happens that my sister invented 
the whole of the Letters, just as Smollett did the 
Letters of Tabitha Bramble.' Now, is this not a good 
testimony for your vraisemhlance ? " 
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I received a host of letters from various friends on 
the publication of this v?ork ; the gifted L. E. L. 
honoured it with an ably-written review, which ap- 
peared in the ' Literary Gazette.' Mr. Southey wrote 
as follows : — 

"TO MRS. BRAY. 

"Kestcick, 21 Jan., 1838. 

" My deae Mrs. Bkat, 

" Thank you for ' Trelawny ' ; it reached me 
in a parcel from Longman's last week; The intro- 
duction has the attractiveness of truth, and the novel 
that of fiction, so you have succeeded in both points, 
and we agree here in thinking it is likely to be the 
most popular of your tales. It was a very agreeable 
disappointment, that instead of breaking any one's heart 
you wound up with a comfortable wedding. Even in 
fiction I would far rather partake of bride-cake than of 
dole-bread. . . . 

"K S." 

Before ' Trelawny ' appeared, I had commenced 
another work, ' Henry 'de Pomeroy,' or ' The Eve of 
St. John,' founded on a wild tradition connected with 
Berry Pomeroy Castle, and St. Michael's Mount. I 
availed myself for my story to the full extent of my 
local knowledge of those most curious and interesting 
places in Cornwall and Devonshire which we had visited 
on our tour in a former year. 

In the year 1840 commenced between Mr. Southey's 
second wife (Caroline Bowles, the poetess) and myself 
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that long and intimate correspondence which continued 
for so many years almost without interruption. Un- 
fortunately, whenever I wrote to her I was generally 
so fully engaged either in the composition of a work 
or never-ending matters of business, that I seldom, if 
ever, had the comfort of sitting down to write to her 
otherwise than in a hurry, when I could steal a few 
minutes from more pressing avocations; whilst, on 
the contrary, her letters (except a few) were written 
in moments of leisure, and very much with a view 
to lighten her solitude and her sufferings. She de- 
lighted to pour out the fulness of the heart to a 
friend who sympathized with her in her many deep 
afflictions. 

Southey very soon after his second marriage- fell 
into a most melancholy state of mental depression, 
occasioned jio doubt by over- working his brain, and by 
the extreme anxiety and distress he experienced during 
the calamitous illness of his first wife. The fatal afflic- 
tion which terminated in the complete overthrow of 
such a mind as his did not come suddenly; nothing 
could be more afflicting .than its slow but certain 
progress. During this most disastrous period, with a 
warmth of affection, a sense of doty, a watchfulness, 
and total disregard of herself the most praiseworthy, 
did that highly-gifted wife devote herself to the 
care of a husband, in wedding whom she had indeed 
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wedded sorrow in its most trying form. Many of 
her interesting letters to me were written in moments 
of the deepest afSiction, till death closed the scene. 

In May, 1840, we made a most agreeable excursion 
to St. Cleer in Cornwall, to visit an old friend of my 
husband, the late Rev. Mr. Jope, the rector of that 
place. The good old rector, who was nearly ninety 
years of age, 'mpst kindly received and hospitably enter- 
tained us at his parsonage. He was a tall, handsome 
man, unbent by years ; extremely the gentleman, with 
a little touch of the ceremonious politeness of the old 
school, and professing a cheerfulness and alacrity of 
spirit which, at his years, was truly surprising. He had 
been an attentive observer both of men and manners. 
For books his information was considerable, though he 
was better acquainted with Addison, Pope, and Chester- 
field than with the more modern race of authors, and 
spoke of them as familiarly as we do of Byron and Scott. 
Whilst with Garrick and Palmer, and Johnson and 
Reynolds, he seemed quite at home. His anecdotes 
were delightfully given, and his conversation never 
flagged. 

During the time we were his guests he conducted 
us to see all the curiosities of his vicinity. St. Cleer 
has an ancient church of Saxon origin ; and the remains 
of the baptistery of the early Christians is one of the 
most curious and ancient in the kindgom. The 
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Cheesewring, that wonder of Cornwall, is also in tlie 
neighbourhood. This extraordinary pile of tabular 
blocks of granite placed the one above the other, to 
the height of about twenty-five feet, is seen in a 
somewhat declining position on the side of a hill, and 
is so admirably poised, that although the stones at the 
base are less than half the size of those at the top, 
it has stood unshaken, exposed to all the winds of 
heaven, during the successive storms of centuries. 
Some rocks not far distant from the Cheesewring, more 
than a hundred years ago, were formed into a dwelling- 
place on this wild moor by Daniel Gumb, a remark- 
able man of whom I have given some slight account, 
and whom I ventured to introduce as one of my 
characters in ' Trelawny.' On one of the granite slabs 
that formed part of the roof of his habitation we saw 
a diagram cut by his own hand — illustrative of a 
problem of Euclid. 

A few days after we accompanied Mr. Jope on a 

visit to M , who was the most perfectly original 

specimen I ever met of the true English sporting 
gentleman. 

His house was an interesting example of the domestic 
dwelling about the time of Charles the First, altered 
somewhat in those of Queen Anne and George the 
First. The garden still retained its terraces ; and as they 
rose the one above the other, there was something even 
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in their formality that was grand and imposing. In 
the principal sleeping-room, I saw the only instance I 
ever met with in the West of the bed being placed 
in what was called an alcove ; that is, being stationed 
where it is railed off from the rest of the apartment 
by a low, open carved railing, in which there was a little 
gate, also of open work ; it had a very pretty effect. 

Amongst other things I was indebted to Mr. Jope 
for the knowledge of a very curious circumstance, on 
which I founded an incident in my tale of ' Gourtenay 
of Walreddon.' 

In the year 1841 Lord John Russell was staying at 
Endsleigh for a short time for the benefit of his health, 
and Mr. Bray thought it right to call on hihi. On the 
evening previous to the day on which we had decided 
to do so, he received a letter and a packet of papers 
printed for circulation from a Doctor Dunham, well 
known in the literary world for many works of merit. 
The printed account described him, his wife, and several 
children to be in such a state of utter destitution and 
suffering that they had been obliged to receive assist- 
ance from the parish. Doctor Dunham said in the 
letter, that although seeking relief from his friends 
and literary persons, he thought it right to state that 
two of the Bishops had endeavoured to procure for 
him a pension, by recommending him to the ministry. 
, It flashed across my mind that I might possibly 
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serve a man of merit. I happened to possess a 
letter of Mr. Southey, in which he had spoken of 
this Doctor Dunham in terms of the highest possible 
praise. This, I thought, I would show Lord John, 
together with Doctor Dunham's distressing application. 
I confess, the consideration that his lordship might 
think me intrusive and impertinent made me pause, 
but the strong desire to save, if I possibly could, a 
fellow-creature from despair weighed with me more than 
all my fears. 

Accordingly, the next day we called at Endsleigh ; 
Lord John Russell was at home, and received us 
very politely. It struck me that both in his counten- 
ance and manner there was something cold and 
deliberate, which would little harmonize with my own 
warm feelings in Doctor Dunham's cause ; but my 
renewed fears did not conquer my resolution. Before 
taking leave I asked (I could feel I asked tremulously) 
to be permitted to speak with his lordship for a few 
minutes. He immediately assented, rose, and led the 
way to a small room, near that in which we had been 
sitting. 

I was much agitated, and he must have seen it. As 
well and as clearly as my agitation would permit, I told 
him the simple facts of the case, and gave into his hands 
first Dr. Dunham's letter to Mr. Bray, then the printed 
account with the unhappy man's grievous distress, and 
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lastly Mr. Southey's letter respecting him. In giving 
him the letter I implored his lordship to pardon the 
liberty I took in making him acquainted with all these 
circumstances, in consideration of the strong impression 
they had made on my own feelings. Lord John read 
the papers, more especially Southey's letter, with atten- 
tion. He made no comment whatever on them, except 
that he had heard of the case before. But whether he 
thought it worthy his commiseration or not I cannot 
tell, nor did he say one word to calm my agitation, or to 
assure me I was pardoned. I confess I felt not a little 
hurt and chilled by so cool a reception of my warm and 
heart-felt request ; and surely a kind or good-natured 
word to me in pity to 'my feelings would have involved 
no promise and even no hope for poor Dr. Dunham. 
Lord John returned me the papers and Southey's letter 
in silence, and in silence we walked back to the room 
where Mr. Bray was waiting, in conversation with 
another gentleman. Such was the end of my earnest 
(and very possibly it will be thought Quixotic) attempt 
to serve poor Doctor Dunham. 

The year 1843 I commenced by working hard at 
' Courtenay of Walreddon ' to prepare it for the press. 
Whilst thus busied, I received on the 18th March a 
letter from Mrs. Southey, communicating the dangerous 
state into which her beloved husband had fallen ; and 
on the 25th of the same month I received from her the 
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account of his death in a few emphatic lines. To regret 
that such a man as Sou they was released from a most 
miserable and hopeless state of suffering, where body 
and mind were alike prostrated, was impossible. Had 
it pleased God to preserve to him his faculties unim- 
paired, no friend he had in the world would have 
deplored his loss more than myself, for I honoured, 
esteemed, and revered him. 



End of the Autobiography. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Mrs. Bray's autobiography practically closes (perhaps 
fitly), as a consecutive narrative, with the short notice 
of the death of her friend and idol, Robert Southey. 
She has left notes and materials for its completion 
down to the year 1857, but they are not of sufficient 
interest for publication. There is, however, one episode 
of her later years which occupied so great a space in 
her thoughts and feelings that it must not be left 
unnoticed. 

In the year 1840, when Southey 's health began to 
decline, his wife took up the correspondence with Mrs. 
Bray which he had carried on for so many years, and 
from that time until the day of her death, fourteen 
years after, (to use Mrs. Bray's own words) " she opened 
the stores of her most excellent heart with the utmost 
sincerity and frankness." Indeed, the vast number of 
her letters which Mrs. Bray has preserved are a most 
painful record of sorrow and affliction. They pour out 
the very secrets of her heart — and of no ordinary heart 
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— without reserve. Her friendship with Mrs. Bray, 
like that of her husband, commenced with correspond- 
ence ; unhke his, it ended there — for they never met. 
The letters are for the most part of far too painful and 
too confidential a character for publication. But such 
a friendship is too remarkable and too honourable to 
Mrs. Bray to be passed over without notice ; and the 
recently-published correspondence of Sou they with 
Caroline Bowles has attracted special attention to the 
authoress of that exquisite poem : — 

" Tread softly — bow the head, 

In reverent silence bow — 
No passing bell doth toll ; 
Yet an immortal soul 

Is passing now." 

Her correspondence with Mrs. Bray is of a later date, 
and written in the decline of her health and powers; 
but flashes of her old fire and enthusiasm are not 
wanting, and I close these memoirs with a few letters 
and extracts which deserve to be placed on record, both 
from their intrinsic interest, and because they illustrate 
the nature of her connection with Mrs. Bray. 

" Greta Ball, 
"^MhMay, 1841. 

" My dear Mrs. Bray, 

"I- should indeed consider it a great privilege 
— I cannot use the word happiness now — to have yoii 
and Mr. Bray for neighbours; and I feel sure that 
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towards you I should feel, after the first half-hour, as 
towards a friend of long standing, in all but one point. 
None but our life-long friends, at least those who have 
known us long and intimately, can know us as we are — 
faults and all; for with all the desire in the world to 
be perfectly honest, to make ourselves out no better 
than we are in epistolary intercourse, we cannot put 
upon paper the physiognomical changes, the inflection 
of voice, the tone, the manner, that tells so much to a 
discriminating observer of character; nay, the hasty, 
uncalculated observation and exclamation, the — abandon, 
in short, of familiar personal communication. To be 
loved because we are faultless is not for human imper- 
fection. To be loved for virtues we do not possess is a 
hollow happiness ; to be loved in spite of our faults is 
everything ; and they know little of friendship who do 
not come honestly by it. 

" There is no living creature near me now to whom 
I can think aloud. Every day my heart seems, not 
contracting, but closing in more and more upon feelings 
which I dare not dwell on within myself; for that 
which softens and unnerves I cannot risk. I am grown 
much harder than I was. I shall, I hope, become more 

so every day, for I have need of it As far as 

relates to myself, I could willingly tell you in a cosy 
Ute-a-Ute all that ever has befallen me. A sad waste 
of life mine has been. Of some capabilities, I believe. 
A very chequered course — the dark shades very dark. 
A happy, blissful childhood. A youth of troubled 
pleasures, cares, anxieties. Conscious but almost un- 
avoidable waste of time, and time misspent. With here 
and there an oasis of peace, when I felt I was happy 
and safe. Then a fearful break-up of all that had been : 
death and ruin doing sudden havoc ; followed up stroke 
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after stroke, till the border-land of youth and middle- 
age was fairly passed, and I found myself at length in 
perfect tranquillity — a lonely creature, at liberty to 
follow my own tastes and inclinations ; and I did so, by 
retiring into comparative seclusion, though- still keeping 
up that intercourse with a loving and beloved family 
in the centre of which I lived, so that I never grew 
unsociable or absorbed in self. My home was a sweet 
one, my little household a very happy one ; and when 
better health was granted me at the' time I spoke of,* 
I seemed not to have a wish ungranted in this world. 
It was fit I should be made to feel that we have 
no abiding city here. I had taken too fast root at 
Buckland. 

"There ! I have written a chapter of myself! I wish 
you could know all, that you might then judge whether 
you could love me ' quand mime! 

" I write anyhow, as you bid me, and as I can. And 
now God bless you, dear Mrs. Bray. 

" Affectionately your friend, 
"Car. Southet." 

" Greta Eall, 
"IBthAug^lUl. 

" My dear Mrs. Bray, 

" You will not be sorry to see the date from 
Greta Hall, and I am very desirous of hearing how you 
and Mr. Bray are ; I was much concerned at your report 
of yourself. .... There is one sort of abstinence that, 
however strictly enjoined,i'is not, alas ! in the power of 
all or many persons. Yet. medical men — sensible ones 
— and sensible friends as coolly and commonly administer 
the advice, 'Keep your mind quite easy; think of 

* Just before she was married to Southey. 

z 2 
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nothing that distresses you.' It is an unintentional 
mockery, but a bitter one. It has always seemed to me 
that the study of the human mind is as essential as 
that of the human body to form the theory and perfect 
the practice -of a great physician — even a moderately 
good one. But how many, acting by 'the rule and 
square,' seem to forget the infinite modifications of 
moral temperament, and their mysterious connection 
with the physical; fitting the patient to their theory, 
not their theory to the patient. And there are now 
medical philosophers who practise this Procrustean plan, 
making no more allowance for the trembling sensibilities 
of a Cowper, than for the cannon-proof organization of 
Admiral Benbow. 

"I shall hope to hear that you were gratified by 
your visit to Plymouth and the proceedings of the 
British Association. The President for the year, Mr. 
Whewell, was at Keswick a short time before the 
meeting, and is expected again there to give a lecture 
on astronomy on the first Monday of next month. Mr. 
Myers, the clergyman of whom I made mention to you 
as having charitably befriended me in my season of 
. great need, has established a monthly meeting at his 
school-room, with a view of bringing the different classes 
of his parishioners together in kindly fellowship, to pass 
a couple of hours in listening to lectures on some 
instructive subject, seeing practical experiments and 
illustrations of the subject in hand, &c. Mr. Whewell 
is an acquaintance of his, and has promised his assistance 
on the next occasion. With all possible diffidence of 
my own judgment, I cannot but feel sceptical as to the 
utility of this well-meant institution — if I may give so 
pompous a name to the Keswick monthly meeting. 
But the intention is most creditable to Mr. Myers, who 
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spares no pains to please and instruct and conciliate a 
stiff-necked people. His plans and purposes have so 
much of originality in them, that I should like your 
and Mr. Bray's opinion of them as explained in a 
pamphlet which I send. 

" You are mistaken in supposing I cannot enter into 
the enjoyment of others. Far from adding to my 
depression of spirits, the reflected light of another's 
happiness has a cheering, though not enduring, effect 
upon me. . . I am often quite overpowered, when I 
force myself to go abroad, by the bright sunshine (when 
it d,oe& shine), the lovely lake, the balmy air, the glorious 
face and form of external things which he can enjoy no 
more. Then it is I feel utterly alone in this world. . . 
The 12th of this month was his birthday, the fourth in 
succession that we have been together. How different 
was that of August 1838 ! On this last anniversary I 
thought the thoughts that you shall find enclosed in 
the form of a sonnet — ^you will enter into the feelings 
of the sonneteer. It is seldom they form themselves 
into verse now — or rather that I dare indulge the poetic 
impulse. That which softens is not good for me. 

" Believe me very affectionately yours, 
"Car. Southey." 

The following is the sonnet enclosed : 

" 12 August, 1841. 
" Threescore and seven, hast t'.iou fulfilled this day, 
My husband ! of the appointed years of man ; 
Now resting from thy labours, a brief span 
Before the final close. I dare not pray 
That the mysterious veil may pass away 
Which wraps thee from this world and all its woes ; 
So shrouded, thou dost hold perhaps, (God knows) 
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Higher communion ; for thy treasure lay 

In a far heritage — an heavenly — yea, 

When goodliest here, toward that hetter land 

Thy thoughts still tended ; and with all thy might, 
The Master's work committed to thy hand 

Thou didst — deep mindful of the coming night. 
Lord ! in Thine own good time make Thou his 'darkness light.' 

"C. S." 
The interesting sketch of the life of Caroline Bowles, 
prefixed by Dr. Dowden of Dublin to the striking series 
of letters before alluded to, contains, for lack of material, 
but slight notice of her childhood. The following re- 
markable letter supplies this gap in a manner which 
leaves no apology necessary for its insertion. 

" Greta Hall, 

"3rd Nov. 1841. 

" I have not obeyed your bidding to ' write very 
soon,' dear Mrs. Bray, for I have been more than 
ailing for some time ; so ill indeed that it has been a 
labour to live, and go mechanically through the business 
of my life — the ' evil of every day.' Constant sickness 
and overpowering languor are my prostrating ailments, 
and yet, thank God, they do not prostrate my powers 
of usefulness where they are more wanted; and if 
they overrule and benumb in part the mental energies, 
that brings good as well as evil with it — a growing 
indifference to all earthly interests and concerns, one 
excepted, which serves as a shield and buckler against 
all 'that man can do unto me.' There is a more 
impenetrable armour, and I have not been wholly un- 
provided with it, but the rivets were not so close but 
that a venomed point pierced here and there. Now 
they fall blunted. I hope, and even believe, I may 
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crawl on long — very ' long, in my present state of half- 
existence — but I really cannot reasonably hope for 
much, if any, amendment, and therefore I will wait no 
longer — as I have waited — for a better day to write 
to you. , 

" Of my dearest husband I have only to say, that the 
first part of Dr. Roget's prediction is daily verifying — 
the mental malady assumes a more and more fearful 
form of violence. The bodily health is excellent. All 
the medicines prescribed as sedatives have failed, and 
Dr. Southey, who has seen Eoget, says he considers all 
such as likely to be wholly ineffective here. In short, 
it seems a case in which man can do nothing. What 
more remains for me to do, but to be still and ' tarry 
the Lord's leisure ' ? 

" After this foregoing boast of my growing apathy, it 
will seem rather contradictory to say I was charmed 
with your remarks on ' Clarissa Harlowe,' and yours and 
Mr. Bray's ingenious conjectures as to the cause of my 
perverted taste and perverse feeling — and yet I really 
was charmed. There is just life' enough in me to 
sparkle up for a short interval when quickened by 
contact with brighter minds, and" then I could reply 
directly, on the spur of the moment with ease and 
pleasure. But I so soon sink into flatness, that when I 
would write in due time, the spirit and the zest is gone ; 
and I may call up ideas, but ' will they come when I 
do call for them ? ' 

" What can I say for myself — for my heresy of taste 
and feeling, in the case of ' Clarissa Harlpwe ' ? I be- 
lieve it may proceed from mental peculiarity, the result 
perhaps of peculiar circumstances, as much as of natural 
temperament. I never read ' Clarissa ' till I was at least 
four or five and twenty, never having read a novel 
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till I was sixteen or seventeen, except (the exception 
■will make you laugh) 'Jenny and Jemmy Jessamy,' 
which was read aloud to me by my maid, by special 
permission, when I was keeping my bed in the measles, 
at nine years old. 

" My mother had forewarned me that ' Clarissa ' would 
break my heart, and I was properly ashamed of my 
insensibility ; yet so it was, and I have very often felt 
myself wickedly hard-hearted under circumstances that 
melted those of others. I have sat with a 'face like 
a flint ' at the representation of the ' Stranger,' John 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons performing, and working up 
half the house into sobs and hysterics; and yet when 
other people have been most composedly admiring the 
perfect acting of those great Thespians in Cardinal 
Wolsey and Katherine, I have been ready to start upon 
the stage and swear allegiance to the injured queen 
when she turns away so majestically from the judges 
whose authority she refuses to acknowledge. That play, 
and one or two others, used to excite me so strangely 
that for a week after seeing them I could hardly refrain 
from tears on the slightest occasion; and the wise 
uncle whose inmate I was forbade me going often to 
the theatre. I felt it to be truth ; that I believe was 
what touched me most ; and then the grandeur and the 
dignity of character of the mimic queen, and of Wolsey, 
in his downfall. . . . Oh ! the mawkishness of mere 
sentiment after that. 

"Of all your heroines Rose* is my favourite. Of all 
Sir Walter Scott's, Jeannie Deans; and what is there 
in the most pathetic parts of ' Clarissa Harlowe ' that 
thrills to the heart like some passages in that too 
painful work of Mrs. Inchbald, ' Nature and Art,' or her 
* In 'The Protestant.' 
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' Simple Story ' ? Yet do not suppose I cannot be touched 
by the common sorrows of our common nature- — in 
reality, or in fiction that is felicitous in verisimilitude. 
It is quite the reverse with me. I have often been far 
more affected by some homely, almost coarse expression 
of huiban sorrow, than by refined lamentations, however 
sincere. I believe my feelings will not stand mre-draw- 
ing; I cannot keep up with the elaborately pathetic; 
and never since I have known sorrow, deep and real 
(and my knowledge of that sort is not of recent date), 
have I dared indulge in brooding over it — or in anything 
that softens. I have never had any one to lean upon 
until . . . and no sooner had I touched that prop than 
it was gone. 

" I had a strange education, and the circumstances of 
my childhood have no doubt greatly influenced my 
character in after years. In some respects perhaps un- 
fortunately — as to the surface. My dear parents were 
very proud of what they thought the early indications 
of genius in their only child, and my mock bird notes, 
and knack of rhyming, easily passed current with tliem 
for higher powers. My nonsense (written down by my 
father) was read to visitors, who of course applauded, 
and I was praised and petted, and called to 'repeat 
verses,' and tell stories, and play the prodigy, rather to 
my annoyance, for I liked company with my father's 
dogs better. But still I was very well satisfied with 
my own importance till, one memorable day that I 
was lying half asleep under a sofa, lovingly coiled up 
with a huge old water-spaniel, my particular friend, two 
gentlemen came into the room to wait for my father 
and mother's return from a walk, and set themselves 
down on the couch that served me for a canopy. 
Scarcely were they seated when one, who had been 
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honoured with my special friendship and confidence, 
having indeed been the foremost of my flatterers, 
hegan to congratulate himself and the other that ' that 
troublesome child was out of the way ' ; and then they 
both descanted on the weakness of my parents in making 
me such an insufferable nuisance, &c., &c. ! ! ! It was 
a wonder I did not burst with indignation, little passion- 
ate thing that I was ! But no, the strength and depth of 
the feeling cooled and calmed me, and seemed to make 
me old. There I lay, breathless, .motionless, clasping my 
companion closer and closer, without a thought of making 
my presence known, much less of the meanness of being 
a listener, till the visitors, tired of waiting, took their 
departure. Then I crept from my covert, and forth- 
with went to work to rummage out every scrap I 
could find of those marvellous compositions so puized 
by my poor parents ; and ruthless destruction did I 
commit upon them. I can well remember tearing them 
up as fast as the little fingers in their nervous agitation 
could accomplish the work of destruction, and tossing 
a frock full of them on the parlour fire. Then ' specta- 
tress of the havoc I had made,' I stood unrepentant, 
brooding over my discovery of the treachery of my 
false friend, and the mistaken partiality of my father 
and mother. I think wounded vanity had a very trifling 
share in my excited feelings. Perhaps they were in- 
fluenced by a worse passion — pride. Be that as it may, 
my mind was soon and sternly made up, and to a 
decision little creditable to me : to trust no one with 
my discovery — least of any my parents ; for I felt that 
they had been unwise; and though I loved them and 
they loved me tenderly, I had never been encouraged 
to pour out my heart to them. Now that proud little 
heart resolved to keep its own counsel. It was soon 
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observed that I was pale and grave and Ijad lost my 
appetite. When that returned, and my gay spirits, I 
was strangely altered in other respects : never composed 
a line ; stood stupid as a post when wanted to show off; 
became shy of everybody; and when my treacherous 
friend made his appearance, and would have taken me, 
as formerly, on his knee, I returned his courtesy with a 
box on the ear, and marched off like another Katherine 
on the stilts of my small dignity. ' What was come to 
the child 1 ' Nobody could conceive ; but it was soon 
noted that she was quite altered, and by no means for 
the better. Then my parents and their friends took 
counsel about it, and settled that I was coming to the 
shy age,, which sometimes succeeds earliest childhood ; 
that it would be best to let me alone, and I should 
come to in time. But I never did come to in the main 
point. I was never afterwards prevailed upon to perform 
either in public or private. If I did commit the sin 
of rhyming and scribbling (when I could write), the 
precious effusions were hoarded in secret, and I was in 
an agony if some evidence of the old propensity was 
dragged to light. Great was the consternation when 
all the written records of what I had been were missing. 
I was detected in destroying some, and therefore sus- 
pected of the general destruction. But neither avowal 
nor denial was to be drawn from me. It was a fearful 
spirit, I have often thought since, that thus early indi- 
cated itself; but some peculiar circumstances there were 
that palliated, though they could not justify, the feeling. 
Be that as it may, I ceased to be a prodigy, to my 
unspeakable comfort; and as I was let alone my gaiety 
and good-will to all returned, except towards the person 
I ought to have been most obliged to, my unconscious 
monitor. He never drew me into more than mono- 
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syllabic colloquy again, and soon gave me up to the 
sullens. Years and years afterwards — I think at least 
fourteen — -I told the whole story to my dear mother 
(my father I had lost very early), and she listened in 
amazement; and then first I let her into the secret 
that the old besetting sin — of rhyming — was as strong 
within me as ever. My continued reserve had been 
more from acquired habit than from system at last, 
and I had taken little pains to hide the old propen- 
sity. But the effects of the grand discovery have 
certainly influenced me through life — tant Men que 
mal. Only since I have been alone have I been re- 
turning to my first nature of confiding frankness. That 
I have returned to it you have a pretty good proof in 
this chapter of self. Heaven help you through it ! 
And yet the experience of my life has not tended to 
give me confidence in human ■ nature. But I have 
tasted the lessons of adversity, and they, I hope, teaching 
me to look into myself, have taught me also, by what 
I read there, to make large allowance for human 
infirmity. ; yet — yet — have I very much to learn. 

" Is it possible that I have struggled oq — apropos de 
bottes — to this conclusion from setting out with ' Clarissa 
Harlowe ' ? Mr. Bray would not commend my logical 
power, however indulgent he may be to what I write. 
I rarely wrote a letter till I was near thirty, except my 
mother's letters of business, and to her when we were 
separated ; so that how I came to write well (if I have 
ever done) I cannot think. I never could compose 
verses with a pen in my hand ; and when (upon per- 
suasion) I made my first attempt at prose composition 
in the little tale of the ' Smuggler,' and was told I 
had succeeded, I cried out with Monsieur Jourdaiu, 
' Comment ! J'aifait de la prose ! ' 
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" You will believe that in my correspondence of two 
and twenty years with him who is now my husband 
I never tried to write well. I should never have been 
his wife if I had ; but he tried hard to make me vain, 
and might have succeeded but for early impressions, 
and their result in the reflection that he was no longer 
impartial, though honest I knew him to be. I am 
vanity proof now, but not insensible to judicious com- 
mendation, nor unthankful for it. 

And now, have you had enough of me for one sitting ? 
That ever I should write so much of myself ! — the 
person in the world I am oftenest quarrelling with. 
When Edith was here last winter I made her take 
away with her a portrait of myself which had been 
dear to her father, and was thought (as well as the 
original) by many to resemble him as much as if it had 
been that of his sister. It was an eyesore to me when 
he ceased to care for it. 

" I must retrace my rambling discourse to the subject 
of my own writing, and yours and Mr. Bray's opinion 
of its powers, as manifested in 'Andrew Cleaver.' It 
seems to me that that style of writing — the deep tragic 
— is by far the easiest, and, as most addressed to the. 
passions, by no means the best. My husband used 
quite to disapprove of it, and scolded me for writing 
'Andrew Cleaver,' at the same time that he said, that 
after writing that I must not talk of incapacity. But 
he called it ' wicked writing ' ; as he did another freak 
of that sort of mine, which I perpetrated in verse as an 
experiment — 'The Murder Glen.' It made me laugh 
to hear him read and rail at me all the time. But my 
experiment succeeded, as I told him it would. The 
thing (which came out in ' Blackwood ') was praised and 
bepraised as never verse of mine was before; copied 
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into lots of papers, and lauded for the very effect he 
censured — -the 'painful interest.' His taste has been 
a salutary curb upon mine, or Heaven knows what 
horrors I might have perpetrated. 

" Farewell, dear . Mrs. Bray ; I have not spilt so 
much ink and spoiled so much paper as by these 
presents for many a long day. I wish you patience 
through it. 

" Very affectionately and thankfully your friend, 

"Car. Southey." 

" Buckland, 
'"nth April, 1848. 

" My dear Mrs. Bray, 

"It was sorely tantalizing to see your books 
day after day and be unable to fall to ; but the time 
came, and after penance — pleasure. I am delighted with 
your tales. They are quite worthy of you, and in your 
best style, worked out in your best manner; beauti- 
fully true to the times from whence you drew these 
true records. In no one of your preceding works is 
the magic of verisimilitude so powerful, methinks, as 
in this last. I see all the scenes and the personages 
as plainly as in a picture ; more so, for the latter live 
and speak. The second story is my favourite, I think, 
perhaps because the interest is mor,e concentrated. 
You may remember a former discussion of ours relating 
to ' Clarissa Harlowe ' and my hardheartedness. I can- 
not feel truth in the celebrated death-scene of Clarissa, 
nor in the arrival of her remains at the family mansion. 
But you found the way to my heart in poor Betsey 
Fountain's death-scene, and in the hall of the Moorem 
by Edward Oxenham's coffin. More old stories, more 
old pictures, if you please, and may I live to read them. 
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"Once upon a time, when I was given to build castles 
in the air, and to plan all sorts of scribblement, I pro- 
mised myself to make something — amongst a hun- 
dred other somethings — of a true, story told me by my 
mother as having occurred in a Jersey family with 
which hers was slightly connected, and she as a child 
had known the persons concerned. A gentleman and 
lady, friends of my grandmother's, persons of fortune, 
had one only child, a daughter, of surpassing beauty, in 
whom they were wra-pt up, as the saying is. At a very 
early age she was betrothed to a young gentleman of 
the island, but the union was not to take place, on 
account of the youth of both parties, for two or three 
years. It had been the habit of the family, in common 
with many of the islanders, to spend a part of the year 
occasionally at Caen, in Normandy, and in a convent 
at that place the daughter had been partly educated, 
and became very much attached to the sisterhood. A 
short time before that fixed on for her marriage, she 
went at her earnest request to pay a last visit (as their 
inmate) to her friends and instructresses. Her parents 
and her lover accompanied her to Caen, and left her at 
the convent, from whence they were to fetch her home 
on the day appointed. Just as they were preparing to 
leave Jersey on that errand, a letter arrived from the 
convent, a hurried and agonising communication from 
the superior, purporting that the darling of their hearts 
was no more — that she had died of the small-pox very 
suddenly, and that, pursuant to their custom, especially 
in cases of infectious disease, she had been immedi- 
ately committed to the grave. 

" It is to be remembered that communication, personal 
or by letter, was not in those days prompt and facile 
as now; but still there was strange remissness in the 
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conduct of the conventual authorities, and vague suspi- 
cions were added to the misery of the bereaved parents 
and lover. 

" They set off to Caen directly, instituted a search- 
ing inquiry into the circumstances of the case, and 
witnesses were not wanting to confirm a rumour that 
had got about of a pretended death and a simulated 
interment, while the young creature was in fact living 
in some secret place of confinement, a victim to Romish 
bigotry and zeal for proselytism. The story was pro- 
nounced absurd by all sane judges, but though the 
bereaved were easily imposed on, they could not be 
satisfied until the grave was opened and all doubt 
removed by the fact, so ascertained, that the body 
had been therein interred. The remains were not 
recognizable as those of the lovely and beloved, from 
the frightful disfigurement of the loathsome disease. 

" They returned home but too well satisfied, sorrow- 
ing (the parents especially) as those ' who would not be 
comforted.' About two years after this fatal epoch, a 
young person made her appearance in Jersey (how she 
arrived I do not remember), and went straight to the 
house of — I cannot recollect any of the names — the 
bereaved parents, presenting herself as their lost daugh- 
ter! In all points except the face the resemblance 
was perfect, the ravages of the small-pox accounting 
for the one dissimilitude. The snew-comer was at 
home in the house the moment she entered it, 
familiar with all persons and places, as with all the 
most private concerns of the family, and impatient to 
see the lover who was still a mourner for her sake. He 
was at the time absent from Jersey, but was written 
to, and hastened back in a tumult of wonder and im-- 
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patience. In the mean time the dead-alive had made 
good her footing in the house of her so-called parents. 
She told a story confirmatory of the rumours that had 
followed upon her supposed decease. She had been 
removed to another convent in a distant part of 
France, kept au secret, starved and tortured and 
threatened in order to obtain her renunciation of the 
errors of Protestantism and her conversion to the true 
faith. After unheard-of sufferings she had effected her 
escape and returned to the paternal home. 

The parents were perfectly satisfied, but very few of 
their friends gave credit to the marvellous tale, and 
those few dropped off one by one, as gradually con- 
vinced by their own observation that the woman was 
an impostor, but of the cleverest. At last came the 
lover. Then would be the sure test, said many. He 
flew to her in rapturous expectation, prepared for the 
disfigurement of feature, which could never hide from 
him, he averred, the face he loved so well. He should 
know it under any mask. The parents and some 
friends were present at the meeting. It was decisive of 
the doubts of the latter. He, stopped short as about to 
embrace the trembling, weeping girl, who would have 
flung herself into his arms. Holding her at arm's 
length, 'This is not my JuUe,' he said, slowly and 
deliberately, with a piercing gaze, and turning from her 
left the room and the house; nor was he ever per- 
suaded to another interview. The parents became 
more and more infatuated in this conviction, to which, 
nevertheless, the lie was daily given by contradictions 
and discrepancies not always to be avoided by even the 
most cunning of impostors. Soon her general conduct 
became suspicious, soon notorious, vile and profligate. 
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Still the credulous old people clung to the delusion. 
All their friends deserted the house. At last the ad- 
venturess disappeared, having obtained large sums of 
money, and carrying off with her all the jewels and 
valuables she could collect. What became of her I 
know not. The old people still persisted that, ill as 
she had conducted herself, she was their very own 
child, and to the day of their death mourned her as 
such. 

" And now I have wearied you to death by way of 
return for the great pleasure you have given me. But 
this old story somehow got to the nib of my pen, and 
would rvm, out on the paper. 

•■ " I cannot look back to see if I have written non- 
sense, for my eyes are lead and my head is lead — very 
bad, and I must say farewell abruptly, only adding 
kind regards to Mr. Bray from your most thankfully 
affectionate, 

" Car. Southet. 

" Buckland, Wth April, 1848." 

The touching letter which follows, and with which I 
bring this record to an end, was written but a few 
months before Mrs. Southey's death. 

"Buckland, 2Zrd Jan., 1854. ; 

"Mt dear Mrs. Brat, 

"I had heard of you from Edith, and I 
knew you had heard of me from her, otherwise I 
should have made an earlier effort to write a few lines 
to you, and more lately, since I received your last 
most kind letter. I have delayed complying with your 
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kind wish for a report from myself, because I wanted 
to gather together and make up for you the strange 
little parcel of odds and ends which will accompany 
this, and not till to-day, so utterly am I prostrated, 
could I complete this. To none but a friend indeed 
could I offer such a collection; and I know you will 
f(el that, and accept my poor offering in the spirit I 
offer it. His hair (a lock of it) I knew you had before, 
but on sending you one of mine, I thought it might 
interest you to compare this with one of his cut off 
just about the same time. From early childhood, so 
had our strongly curling hair gone on together, 
changing shade after shade, from the first of lightest 
auburn. The little 'precious lock will be a true, almost 
a holy relic to you, I know. The tablets still contain 
some of his pencil marks, just made when he came 
to you last, and almost immediately to me. You will 
see Davenport among them. As for the profile, that 
was a very good likeness — done about the time he 
sent you one of his, I think — an odd thing with a cap 
on with a very deep peak. How does Mr. Bray? I 
have not life in me to venture to say more on this 
subject. I shrink from looking back at such relics. 
It makes my te,ars gush inward and quite, over-powers me. 
But my eyes never shed a tear now, weeper as I was ! 
Since October my decline has been more rapid. I 
cannot stand safely now-without a stick, but they keep 
propping me up with good living, — when I can eat — 
and I may go on some time yet. 

" I grieve to hear of yours and Mr. Bray's continued 
sickness, and that you have had such serious cause 
for affliction. Tell me the details of your trouble when 
you have time and heart for it— I can sympathize with 
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the sorrowing as warmly as ever — and I thint these 
accompaniments (worthless rublish some would say) 
prove that I do not reckon you among summer friends, 
friends for this life only. 

" Now I am quite exhausted, and shall hardly be able 
to make up my parcel. God bless you and Mr. Bray. 
" Your affectionate 

" Caeoline Southey." 
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